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EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR. 


srD RusseLL Wipur, Secretary and Treasurer of 


rest and Stream Publishing Company, passed away 


summer home in Oyster Bay, Long Island, on 


July 30. His age was seventy-seven. 


. Wilbur was born in Chatham, N. Y., and came to 


in 1849. He first found employment as clerk 
hipping house of Russell Sturgis & Co., in whose 


he remained several years. Failing health 


| him to give up business, and on the advice of 


lard Parker, the most eminent physician of the 
New York, he was sent south, as it was feared, 
f consumption. There he led an out- 


life, and in the course of a year or two 


| his health; and returning to New 


egimen of vigorous outdoor exercise, 
h, as he was long after wont to say, 
| life and health. 
\ilbur was a member of Company A 
Seventh Regiment, New York National 
and when the Civil War came he 
a non-commissioned officer with his 
t on its historic march to Washing- 
mong the experiences he loved to re- 
that of the company’s bivouacking 
Senate Chamber of the Capitol, where 
ere addressed in a characteristically 
d pithy speech by President Lincoln. 
bur shared the services of the Sev- 
the front, and had part with others 
regiment in the quelling of the draft 
this city. It is interesting to note 
of the prized friendships of those 
s that of Major Robert Anderson; 
\lr. Wilbur’s mementoes of the time 
s more cherished than a letter writ- 
him by Major Anderson from Fort 
day or two before that fateful April 
1 the fort was fired on. 
ifter the close of the war he formed 
rship with Mr, William H. Hastings 
ie firm titke of Wilbur & Hastings, 
on became 2 well known house in 
ionery trade in this city. 
his youth he had been interested in 
loor sports, He was one of the foun- 
i the first baseball association in 
York at a time when the game was 
recreation for amateurs; and was one of the 
rators of the Blooming Grove Park Association, 
extensive preserve in Pike county, Pa. was one 
first of such enterprises in America. Among his 
s in the Blooming Grove Park was Charles 
. and when Mr. Hallock established the Forest 
EAM in 1873 he invited Mr. Wilbur to become a 
lider. As time passed his interest in the paper 
welfare grew, until he became one of the prin- 
ners. In 1880 he retired from active partnership 
firm of Wilbur & Hastings, and from that time 
his attention to the Forest AND STREAM, in 
is found-a field most congenial to his tastes. As 
man he was fond of the gun and the rod and had 
1 a wide experience with both. He had fished in 
f the famous waters of the continent from Cali- 
Florida. In 1882 he was one of the organizers 
‘ational Rod and Reel Association, and often 
s judge or referee at the tournaments. In Fred 
-’s “My Angling Friends” a chapter is devoted to 
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Mr. Wilbur, and Mr. Mather recalls that it was a chance 
remark by Mr. Wilbur at one of the Rod and Reel Asso- 
ciation dinners which led eventually to the experiment 
of stocking the Hudson River with salmon. 

Mr. Wilbur was a close observer of nature; he loved 
to study the trees and flowers and birds. For many years 
the summers were spent on his country place at Sayville 
overlooking the Great South Bay of Long Island, and no 
field conquest ever afforded him more genuine satisfac- 
tion than his success in overcoming the shyness of the 
birds and the squirrels on his place and winning their 
confidence, as he did in a remarkable degree. 

Mr. Wilbur was not of a demonstrative nature; his 


was a personality which was revealed only to those who 





EDWARD R. WILBUR. 
From a photograph in 1897. 


long enjoyed his companionship. The qualities which 
made up the man were such. as stood the proving of 


time. His integrity was sterling and uncompromising. 


His cheery kindliness and the readiness and the tender- 
ness of his sympathy made him to all who saw much of 
him a dear and valued friend. The sense of loss and 
sorrow that is felt by those associated with him in the 
office of Forest AND STREAM—some of us for more than 
twenty-five years—is not to be expressed by any written 
words. 


Dr. Hrram Byrn, of Jacksonville, Fla., suggests that 
as a complement to such remedial measures as draining 
ditches, screening cisterns and oiling standing water for 
the abatement of the mosquito plague, each household 
might maintain an artificial breeding place to trap the 
young for destruction. A pail of water set in a shady 
place in the yard will, in the absence of other breeding 
places, be resorted to by the insects for depositing their 
eggs, and the water being emptied out, the eggs will be 
destroyed. As the larve require about ten days to ma- 
ture, the pails need to be emptied only once a week. 
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SOME PRIMITIVE PLANT FOODS—II. 


WHILE the sugar and the syrups were both keenly en- 
joyed by the Indians for their sweetness, they were also 
highly valued as furnishing a most nourishing food. 
Mixed with cornmeal, as stated, or with wild rice or 
bear’s fat, or even with walnuts, they made a wholesome 
and favorite article of diet. 

There is some reason to believe that the Indians of a 
hundred years ago were better farmers than those of to- 
day. At all events, we know that not a few early travel- 
ers starting out on their travels across the plains spoke 
with enthusiasm of the attractions of some of the Indian 
farms which they passed. 

Of the implements used by women none were more 
important than the hoe and the root digger—a sharpened 
stick from three to six feet long with which the women 
unearthed their roots. They had a wide ac- 
quaintance with certain facts of practical 
botany, these young girls and mothers and 
old women who used to start out in consider- 
gather 
berries. They knew what plants were nour- 
ishing and palatable and what were not; they 
knew at just what season of the year each 
root was at its best, when it must be dug, 
and how it must be treated after being se- 
cured. Their patient extended 
through almost the whole summer, gathered 
together what in the aggregate was a vast 
deal of food—sacks of dried berries and great 
caches of dried roots. 


able companies to dig roots or to 


industry, 


Take for example the camas, each root of 
which—shaped somewhat like an onion—is 
about as large as a good-sized chestnut and 
each one of which must be dug individually. 
It took a long time to fill a parfleche—a sack 
—with these tiny roots, which must then be 
carried home, spread out in the sun to dry, 
roughly cleansed of the dark earth in which 
the root had grown, and then cooked. In 
those primitive times the labor of digging a 
great pit in the ground was not slight, for 
the only tools were a sharpened stick and the 
hand. In such a pit the camas roots were 
steamed or baked, and after the cooking 
process wes over, the bulbs were spread out 
in the sun and dried. Or if not dried they 
were sometimes pressed together while still 
moist in cakes to form a sort of bread. 

The cultivation of the land in the South- 
west—in what are now Arizona and New 
.lexico—was made possible by extensive irri- 
gating systems, built with remarkable engi- 
neering skill, the canals lined - with 
tamped clay, which was impervious to water 
and prevented all seepage. These great 
works to-day excite the astonishment of the 
traveler and the ethnologist. 

After all it was the wild fruits on which 
the Indian depended, outside of that wonder- 
ful plant, the maize, about which cluster so many 
beautiful traditions and which in many tribes has a 


being 


sacred character, so that it was called “mother,” 
“our support,” “our helper.” If the Indians of the 
north, the west and the southwest had their corn, 


not less did those of the south raise this plant, on 
whose grain they also depended. They cultivated also 
peas, beans, pumpkins and tobacco, but besides gathered 
roots, berries and nuts. A dish spoken of by the old 
writers with some enthusiasm was hickory milk,. being 
the pounded hickory nuts and water, which the people 
ate with their bread. They gathered the water chinquapin 
and the seeds of a great water lily which to-day gives 
food to the wild ducks in many places in the South. The 
seed of another species of lily more like our common 
yellow pond lily is extensively gathered to-day and eaten 
by the Klamath Indians, and its collection and prepara- 
tion have been interestingly described by Mr. F. V. 
Coville, of fhe Department of Agriculture. 

Another curious use to which the seed of this water 
lily are put by some Indians is the forming of packages 
to bind about the head of the infant tied to its board, for 
the purpose of flattening the head, as was formerly the 
custom with very many Indians of the west and south. 
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On the Desert.—Il. 


AFTerR the Professor’s wrestle with death for water 
at Coyote Holes, it was a week before he got about 
much. You remember he had stripped himself in his 
aberration and the sun had blistered his tender skin 
so badly that he could wear no clothing, so he loafed 
about camp with a piece of old tent canvas draped about 
him poncho-fashion, a hole cut in the middle for his 
head, so that the canvas fell about him from his neck. 
However, by the aid of herb lotions we brewed he 
peeled off beautifully and was soon all right. 

We had several pets about camp, including Pete’s 
Chuckawalla lizard “Billy” and a big gopher snake, 
both harmless. The lizard we kept for his looks and 
the snake because he kept the camp clear of rats and 
chipmunks. Billy was about the ugliest thing in the 
reptile line that I ever saw next to a Gila monster. 
He was about eighteen inches long, the color of dirty 
mud and his shape was fierce—head and feet something 
like an alligator’s and a thick, clubby tail about eight 
inches long. He belonged to Pete by right of capture. 
Pete was sinking a prospect hole on one of our loca- 
tions and was about ten feet down when Billy dis- 
covered him. With the curiosity peculiar to that par- 
ticular class of reptile, the lizard would persist in crawl- 
ing to the edge of the hole and looking down; every 
time he did, he rolled bits of gravel and dirt down on 
Pete’s head and neck. Pete shooed him away any 
number of times, but he would always return. Life is 
scarce enough on the desert, and no true prospector 
ever kills anything for the mere sport of killing unless 
it is harmful or poisonous. At the top there was a 
little nick broken in the granite, like a trough. To 
this the lizard always returned, so Pete made a slip- 
noose in a piece of stout twine and laid it in the nick 
with the other end of the string dangling in the hole. 
In a few minutes, more dirt and gravel came rattling 
down, and without looking up, Pete gave the string a 
yank and down came the big lizard with the noose 
taut behind his forelegs. Then Pete was up against his 
old trouble of never seeing but one thing at a time. 
His idea was to catch the lizard, but he had not for- 
seen the excitement of pulling him down into the hole. 
The lizard dropped “plump” on Pete’s back, dropped 
and hung. Pete yelled and shucked out of his jumpers, 
then made a wild leap for the niches cut in the rock 
that he used as steps. He knew the Chuckawalla was 
perfectly harmless, but it was not pleasant to have an 
ugly 18-inch lizard galloping over him in a 5x6 hole. 
The lizard made a rush up Pete’s leg, over his back 
to the rock and out, Pete catching the end of the string 
as it was disappearing. When he came to camp that 
night he had Billy in a gunny sack that he used for 
carrying giant powder. 

We tied the lizard to a stake for a few weeks until 
he became accustomed to us, feeding him on bread, 
tender shoots and flies. We spread some wild honey 
on a piece of tin can, and Billy would lie alongside of 
it like a stick. If ever a fly lit within three inches of 
Lim it was curtains for the fly; that long tongue would 
snap out and Billy would swallow, wink and wait for 
the next. We never knew him to make but one mistake, 
and that was when he hit a blue waspish thing that 
looked like a hornet but wasn’t, for there are no 
hornets on the desert. Whatever it was, it hurt and 
Billy didn’t even swallow nor wink, but scuttled for his 
den of rocks we had made and didn’t come out for two 
days. After he became “hanted” to the place, we cut 
him loose and he stayed about. We had a rough rock 
cabin of two rooms thatched with giata grass, and 
Billy made his home in the thatch. 

The gopher snake, about five feet long, was in the 
cabin when we came, and it stayed. We named it “Ana- 
conda,” which was afterward shortened to “Anna,” 
robably unjustly so, to the snake, but we did not know. 

illy and Anna would fight something awful, and had 
many a scrap on the dirt floor of the cabin. Anna liked 
condensed milk, Billy didn’t and seemed to be mad 
because Anna did. Billy would run over the pan and 
upset it, and when Anna tried to gather him in her (or 
his) embrace, Billy would fetch a whack with that club 
tail that would send Anna to the mat almost for the 
count; then, before Anna was up Billy would be in the 
thatch and hissing down awful things. But there—I 
had almest forgotten the Professor. 

It was his second day in camp, and he had seen 
neither Billy nor Anna. We were at supper when we 
heard a hiss, a whack, then a second or two afterward, 
a rustle in the thatch and “plump” Billy dropped on 
the center of the table. The Professor, who was sitting 
on a candle box, went over backward and began to 
crawl. 

“It’s all right, Professor; it’s only Billy. He often 
does that, misses his hold and falls,” said Pete. 

“A member of the family to whom I have not been 
introduced, eh?” said the Professor, as he pulled him- 
self up alongside the wall. ‘Well, will you explain to 
him that I am very hard to get acquainted with, and 
that one must know me a long while before he can 
be familiar?” The Professor stuck to it, and would 
never call Billy by his first name but always “Mr. 
Chuckawalla.” 

The Professor saw Anna after supper. Paystreak 
and Sam were washing dishes, I was out getting wood 
for breakfast; Pete was puffing at his pipe while sitting 
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on a folded blanket on a box, his back against the wall 
and his hands clasped about his crossed knees. By 
holding the ace, deuce, jack and ten of trumps he had 
won immunity for the night from household cares. 
Anna had “its” head in an old tin plate licking at the 
particles of butter fat—the remains of condensed milk; 
all was a picture of domestic contentment. The Pro- 
fessor was in the bunk room spreading his blankets, 
and after he finished, came and stood in the door. 
Then he saw Anna. Pete was watching him and saw 
him go white under the red and his eyes grow big and 
round. He passed his hand over his head and walked 
like a blind man to the outside door; there he turned 
and looked again; Anna was still snapping up crumbs. 
Pete put on his poker face and watched him; their 
eyes met, and the Professor beckoned with his head 
for Pete to come out. Pete sauntered to the door and 
into the night, and the Professor’s voice was hoarse 
as he whispered: “Look in there—by the edge of the 
table—and tell me if you see a snake.” Pete said the 
temptation was great, but he resisted it and said: 

“Why yes, that’s Anna, another one you have not 
met.” Then the Professor laughed just as we used 
to do when we came to the surface after the first fel- 
low in had told us that the water was not cold. 

I have no desire to tire you with a relation of all 
the trouble to which that Professor’put us for the six 
weeks he was our guest, but we pitied his ignorance 
and bore with him. He had learned one lesson well, 
however, and that was to not go far without a supply 
of water; learned it so thoroughly that he would not go 
a mile from camp without a six-quart zinc canteen of 
water hanging to him, and he would not go over a mile 
without one of us was with him. He could not cook, 
and about the only thing he could do well was to carry 
wood and water. He did not care to be left alone in 
camp with Billy and Anna, so we used to lead him to 
the big face of granite about two miles up the cafion 
and there leave him to study the Indian picture writing. 
He made copies of every mark on the granite, in- 
cluding the seams in the rock, but knew no more about 
it than he did before he saw it. He had a little book 
filled with other Indian picture writings that had been 
translated and tried to make a comparison, but it 
ended in a try, for the pictures did not agree. He 
eventually accepted old Chemihueva Joe’s translation 
that the single sawbuck marks meant.so many pack- 
horses, or mules, and that the double sawbucks with 
long sticks meant so many mounted men with spears. 
As for the pictures, they resembled nothing ever seen 
on, under or above the earth unless it was the antedi- 
luvian monsters, the kind we used to draw on our 
slates and label: “This is a er 

But we treated the Professor kindly, even when we 
found him with the shotgun trying to bunch some of 
our quail. There was a big covey living on the mistle- 
toe in the ironwood and palo verde on the mesa and in 
the cafion, and the birds became so tame that they 
would come within a few feet of the cabin and pick 
up the rolled oats and crumbs that we scattered for 
them. Of course we were fond of quail, but when we 
first pitched camp we became interested in their fuzzy 
little children, and they came and went unharmed. We 
even had names for some of the older ones, names 
suggested by some peculiarity in appearance or action. 
We would sit at the cabin in the evening and watch 
them running here and there and note the early or 
late arrival or absence of the “Topknot,” “Cocky” or 
“Prudy” families. And that Professor was trying to 
get a shot at a bunch of them. But he was a gentle- 
man, apologized when the situation was explained, put 
away the gun and became interested with us in watch- 
ing them. But the fact that he “intended” to shoot 
them hurt a little. 

I may, however, refer to his first experience with 
coyotes. He had some hesitancy about going to sleep 
in the bunk room; he was in doubt about the actions of 
Billy and Anna during the night. The thought that an 
18-inch lizard might drop on his bunk or that a 5-foot 
snake might coil up with him in his blankets seemed 
to disturb him, and a slight rustling in the grass thatch 
would keep him awake for hours. He had a hammock 
in his pack, and concluding that he preferred to sleep 
in the open, stretched tlie hammock about twenty yards 
from camp between two mesquites. That day we. had 
bought a moumain sheep from an Indian. The sheep 
are protected by statute in California, and white men 
are not allowed to kill them, except in self-defense. We 
had been in bed but a short time when there came a 
chorus of coyote howls and yelps a short distance from 
the camp. Now, one coyote can howl and yelp in one 
breath and in several different places at the same time. 
He will yelp here, and before the sound dies away he 
is howling over there, so that two or three coyotes 
will sound like a pack of a dozen or more. If you get 
tired of their noise all you have to do is to rise up and 
yell and they are gone like gray shadows. But the 
Professor did not know this and the opening chorus 
had not reached the first bar until we heard the patter 
of feet scratching gravel, and the Professor entered the 
cabin as if he was blown in, and asked excitedly: “What 
is that?” 

“Wolves,” said Paystreak, gruffly, in order to hide 
the laugh in his voice. The Peaktsoor did not try to 
sleep in the open again, and Pete had to go out and 
fetch in his blankets. 
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We were beginning to wish for an opportunity to bid 
the Professor Godspeed and a safe journey home when 
came the incident of the mountain lion that hastened his 
departure. As a rule there are no mountain lions on the 
desert; prey is too scarce for them in that arid region, 
and they are never seen there unless in crossing irom 
the Colorado River to the mountains on the coast. 
The bottoms of the Colorado River are wide and 
covered with jungle, trees and brush. There are a few 
ranches along the river from which cattle stray away 
and once in that jungle they are practically lost to the 
owners. There are hundreds, if not thousands, of wild 
cattle now roaming up and down the river bottom and 
eccasionally, after the winter and summer rains, some 
of them will range out on the desert for thirty, forty 
or fifty miles grazing on the fresh herbage; it fails in 
a few weeks under the hot sun, and they range back: to 
the river by way of Black Tanks, Horse Tanks ot 
Chuckawalla. These cattle bear no man’s brand, ind 
are therefore legitimate prey to a prospector’s rifle if 
he feels in the need of fresh meat or desires to re- 
plenish his supply of jerky. Occasionally some of the 
lions that are along the bottoms, will follow the cattle 
to the desert and return with them. Among pros- 
pectors a young, unbranded steer is known as a Chuck- 
awalla elk. 


The August rains were over, and it was about the 
first week in September. The Professor had been put- 
ting in the day at the cliff dreaming over the Indian 
picture writing and was returning to camp. He was 
within about a mile of the cabin when he saw a huge, 
long, yellow body gliding through the bushes on his 
left. It was a mountain lion following him. I know 
just how he felt when he saw it, for I have had them 
follow me, and I know how I felt but I can’t describe 
it. You want to run, but you know that the lion could 
overtake you in a half a dozen bounds. I cannot ac- 
count for this peculiarity of the animal unless it is 
curiosity or a desire for companionship. Passing along 
a deserted street late at night, did you ever notice that 
you were being followed by a house cat, slinking along 
in the shadow, darting across a ray of light, stopping 
when you stop and going on as you do? I have been 
followed exactly the same way by a mountain lion for 
two miles, when my only weapon was a prospector’s 
small pole pick. In the evening shadows of the cajion 
it is not conducive to hilarity for an unarmed man to 
see the big, sinewy beast slipping through the bushes 
first on one side and then on the other, sometimes 
ahead but generally a little distance behind, but as- 
suredly keeping him company. He does not want to 
whistle nor sing nor make any show of bravado, he 
wants to attract as little attention as possible. That 
was the Professor’s state of mind when Paystreak and 
Sam saw him about half a mile from camp. They were 
coming down a side cafion from a prospect hole up near 
the head, and saw the Professor coming down the 
main cafion; his actions were such that they stopped and 
watched him. He was stepping quick, high and soitly, 
looking back and acting as though he wanted to run 
but was afraid to; in fact, as Sam said, “Like he was 
plumb skeered.” 

The Professor went on for fifty yards as though he 
was treading on eggs, then he turned a bend from 
where he couid see, a half a mile ahead, the smoke 
curling from the cabin chimney as Pete and I sat about 
getting supper. At that welcome sight the Professor 
threw his discretion, canteen and other deadweight to 
the winds and started down the cafion hotfoot. He had 
told us of his sprinting days at college—tales we had 
accepted with reservations; but as Paystreak and Sam 
watched him hiking down the bed of the cafion they de- 
cided that he had been telling the truth and that he hed 
not forgotten his stride. 

“Deo you 1eckon he has discovered the transl:tion 
oi that picture writ!ng and scared himself?” asked [’ay- 
streak. Before Sam could hazard a reply a big moun- 
tain lion trotted cut of the bushes into the cafon, and 
with z plain lock of surprise and astonishment sauatied 
on his haunches and gazed after the rapidly disappear- 
ing Professor. It was a fair mark broadside on at not 
over 100 yards, and at the crack of Sam’s rifle the lion 
went into the air and forward and falling on the sand, 
gave a few convulsive kicks and was still. He would 
not have hurt the Professor; a mountain lion is almost 
as cowardly as a coyote and will fight only when 
cornered,. ravenously hungry: or in defense of cubs 
This was explained to the Professor, who replied that 
he did not have time to ask the lion its intentions. We 
skinned the brute and salted the pelt for the Professor 
to take in with him for a rug, and that pelt was the 
cause of his cutting short his stay by several days. 

His burros were turned loose with ours and ranged 
down on a mesa that was covered with young ironwood 
and giata grass, the best of forage for jacks. The band 
would come to the spring for water and if the burros 
saw us around camp they would return to the range 
without coming to the cabin. If no one was around 
they would loaf about the cabin until some one ap- 
peared to show that we were still there. We were all 
out in the hills one day, and the Professor was the first 
one in, returning about 5 o’clock. The burros were 
browsing about camp and the Professor thought he 
would have some fun, so he draped the green pelt of 
the lion about him, got down on all fours and with 
a roar went scuttling toward the burros. Now if there 
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is anything that will stampede a burro quicker than 
a mountain lion I never saw nor heard of it, unless it 
be a grizzly, and it is an even break between them. The 
burros threw forward their ears, took one look, wheeled 
and there was a clatter of hoofed feet over the gravel 
town the cafion as each sent out a raucous bray through 


the hills for help. A moment later Pete came running 
The Professor was still laughing heartily at his 


coke, Pete looked at the lion’s pelt and asked: “What 
have you been doin’?” , 
| have been playing a joke on the burros. You 


should have seen them skedaddle down the cafion.” 
“Yes, that’s funny; in fact, it is —— funny. I could 
most split myself laughin’ when I think of you and 
footin’ it ten miles or more across the desert 
suckin’ blankets, grub and water to round up them 
urros; they won’t stop this side of Mule Springs. Oh! 
;, it’s awful funny, ha! ha! I ain’t heerd of such a gooa 
ke sence I went to sleep and rolled in the fire,” and 
hrowing his canteen one way and his pick another, 

te went in the cabin and kicked a box till it split. 
Pete was right; they followed the trail of the burros 
or ten miles and more; and before they came up with 
them the Professor fully realized the point of his joke. 
|{« did not know on which foot to limp when he got 
beck to camp. Pete rested one day and then announced 
that he was going to start for Salton the next day for 
another supply of grub and hinted strongly to the Pro- 
fessor that it would be his last opportunity for company 
across the desert for three months. The Professor took 
the hint and began packing. He apologized for any 
trouble he might have caused us but was too much of a 
centleman to even think of offering any monetary re- 
muneration. He was a good fellow, well-educated and 
| that, and the trip added to his education, for he 
ned that all knowledge is not included at — 

Ts . . . 
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Floating Down the Mississippi. 





A Lumber Camp. 


\s we dropped down stream, broadside, to, the Medi- 
Man watched the lumber camp closely, “sizing it up,” 
1c said. When we came close to the camp we ran 
the eddy at the caving bank and tied. Men, who 
re rafting logs in the dead water, were rolling them 
the flat top, jumping them down the fifteen or twenty 
The water shot out from under the logs in yellow 
iy. Then the log was piked around under the long 
pole binders, and spiked fast with nails nearly a foot 
length. : 
(he Medicine Man had greeted every one with a 
; ry Howdy, and mentioned the weather, the stage 
i .o! the river and the log business. As he talked we made 
: t and climbed the bank to see the place. 
} Nearly-a dozen tents of assorted sizes were scattered 
7 er a hundred yards square. Up stream was the log 
, lump, with logs coming in, one or two at a time, on 
eons fit to earry obelisks, drawn by mules. A 
souple of white men were in sight, but the dozen others 
were negroes. One of the white men was a broad- 
uldered, broad-faced, square-set individual. As he 
' looked me in the eye, and then took in the details of 
f my dress, and the features of my companion, it was 
i easy to see that he was.boss, the more so as the other 
men were all working. 

He had the look of an ideal lumber camp foreman. 
| had seen his kind in the Adirondacks, and if a certain 
jim MacBeth of the Adirondacks had been there it 

uld have been a question as to which was which at 
first glance. But there was a difference between the 
\dirondack and the Mississippi River man. Jim Mac- 
Beth would put up a mighty fight if need be, but there 
s none of the peculiar. over-bearing, set expression in 

s face that was in the face of the man who eyed us 

Our reception was, open, and not free. We didn’t 
know that the next steamer, expected that afternoon, 

suld. bring.some hundreds of.:dollars to the camp to 

y off the men,:but apparently.the boss presumed we 
new. ‘ 

| introduced myself, and the boss said he was Hiram 

rshall. The camp was one of five in the vicinity 

for Anderson, Tully & Co., veneerers. L. C. 
Snider was the contractor, or jobber, and was the gen- 
| superintendent, and boss of one of the five camps 
nself. On the job so far 25,000,000 feet of cottonwood 

d been cut from the vicinity of Lake Lee. While I 

s talking to the boss, he turned to a young man 

d said, “Go down and take a look at that boat—see if 

s the kind of a boat we was talking about the other 

y for a dormitory.” : 

The youth went down with the Medicine Man, and 
looked at it carefully. When he came back to report, 
my companion remained behind. A log rolling down 

e bank caused me to turn from the boss as the youth 
reported, but I happened to observe a little gesture of 

» boss, which meant, “Do they sell liquor?” and a 

deways shake of the head was the answer. I’ve 

ndered since what would have happened to us if 

ir boat had been a whiskey saloon. I think we would 

ve left the camp very soon. Mississippi lumber camps 
'o not like to have whiskey in them. 

lhere was reason for the boss to think we had come 

cause it was pay day at the camp. I had been there 

ly a few minutes when I saw a tall, lean negro lop- 

g down the log road along the river bank. He was 

tonishingly dressed in a suit of black, with creased 

uisers, a shirt like a house a-fire, clean collar and 

ffs and a natty brown derby. He addressed a log 

iler of his own color, who motioned toward the boss. 
_ The boss said in a low voice: “Here they come! 
ust like a lot of black buzzards.” 

The negro came to the boss, smirking and bowing 
low and touching his finger to his hat. “Be yo’ de boss, 
seh? Yasseh, yasseh, thankee. Would you ‘low me teh 
stay yeh to-night?” 

‘“You’re a crap shooter, aint yeh?” the boss said. 

“Nosseh, nosseh—I ain’ no crap—" 

“What's the use o’ your lying? You’re a gambler— 
but you can stay—that’s my tent there.” The negro 
didn’t approach within forty yards of the tent indicated 
thereafter, but the permission to stay he received with 
-a happy little jump, and a smile wider than his face. 
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The steamer came toward night. The coming of the’ 
steamer was noted with joy by all hands in sight. It 
whistled for the landing, and the boss, flanked by a 
couple of white men, went aboard and got the money— 
about $700. As soon ashe got it to his tent, paying 
off began. No lumber or other boss in a negro camp 
cares to have any great quantity of money on him 
over night. The negroes, one at a time, or in twos 
or threes, went in after the money they had earned. 
Three beds were in the tent, and on them lounged the 
three or four whites, beside thé boss, employed there. 
The boss was flanked by them from any possible at- 
tack by a desperado. 

The money was piled up on a small square table— 
rolls oi bills, heaps of silver dollars six inches high, 
and other smaller coins in proportion. The men be- 
ing paid off, rolled their eyes down on thé glistening 
piles, actually wétting their lips at the sight. Some of 
the black men glanced around the tent from under 
protruding brows and accepted their jingling share with 
their lips rolling up in a pursing curl of a sneer—so 
little from so much! The money was soon paid out, 
and the Medicine Man, when I glanced around for him, 
was missing. At last he appeared at the door, just 
after dark, and with an expansive smile on his face 
wanted to know if he could come in. 

He carried the leather grip, and he remarked to the 
foreman: “I ‘lowed to show you all that medicine I 
was a-telling of, Za-mi-a-ya Bitters, consisting of sarsa- 
parilla, rhubarb, quinine, salsify, celery, pennyroyal, 
witch hazel, ipecac and other ingredients to the num- 
ber of fourteen, including za-mi-a-ya, the great health 
and nerve restorer, discovered in the Philippines and 
recently brought to this country. It is guaranteed to 
cure rheumatism, blood disorders, stomach troubles, 
etc., etc.,” reciting the list printed on the label. It 
had seemed to me that the list was a preposterous one, 
and that it cured too much. But an old white lumber- 
man sitting on one of the beds showed unmistakable in- 
terest in what was passing. His lean face and sallow, 
wrinkled skin showed the symptoms of several of the 
diseases named, and long beiore the Medicine Man had 
completed his “talk” a half dollar was transferred for 
a bottle of the stuff. The Medicine Man then tried to 
sell to the others present, but met with no success. 
He asked the boss for permission to go to the negro 
quarters, and got it. 

“They might’s well buy that as lose their money 
crap-shooting,’ he remarked sardonically. The Med- 
icine Man leit. 

Knowing that I was after stories, Marshall proceeded 
to fill me up with some stock tales which were epidemic 
in the southern papers—negro incidents magnified and 
changed and localized from Bayou Tech to Reelfoot 
Lake. Gradually the supply gave out, and then I be- 
gan to hear of the work done—seventy-two logs rolled 
in that day and rafted, and 252 on the dump that morn- 
ing. The raft would number 3,500 logs. 

Through the thin side walls of the tent came sounds 
of distant shouts. ‘‘What’s all that noise?” I asked. 

“The niggers is parting with theh money, I reckon,” 
was the answer. 

“Where are they?” 

“They’s in the crap tent, I reckon.” 

“Got a crap tent?” I asked. 

“Yesseh! You all knows what craps is, don’t yeh? 
Well, this is jes’ a tent whah they all plays craps, 
that’s all.” 

“Ts it?” I said, “Well, I’d like to see it.” 

“Would you? Huh! Nothing but a lot of niggers 
shooting craps.” 

“T’ll go out with you,” the boss said, giving me a 
look that I did not understand till I was nearly to the 
crap tent. He had a good deal of money on his per- 
son, in spite of the amount paid out. And as we 
walked the hundred yards to the gamblers he kept a 
full step behind me, and when I looked back at him, 
his right hand was clenched at the top of his belt, and 
it was there all the time we were alone together, a 
precaution well worth his taking when in the Missis- 
sippi swamps with a rough-looking stranger “off the 
1-ver. 

With such a companion just behind me, a river man, 
I spread the tent flaps and looked inside. The tent 
was jammed full—there were thirty-five or forty in 
it, and all black. Two flickering lanterns swung over 
a waist high table, round which was a 3-inch high 
board fence. Hold of the fence were half a hundred 
hands, some with long, curving nails. Leaning over 
the table were a score.of curly-haired craniums with 
lumpy projections on them. In the center of the left 
side was the long, lean negro whom the boss had 
accused of being a crap-shooter. His hat was on the 
back of his head, and he was swaying back and forth 
with a wide smile on his countenance not dissimilar to 
the smile of my Medicine Man when he “began busi- 
ness” with the boss of the camp itself. 

A glance was all that any one gave us, and only a 
few so much as glanced in our direction. They all 
watched the little “bucks” as they jumped half way 
across the table, jerked whirling from some toil-cracked 
fist. Quarters, half-dollars and dollars were on all 
sides, and it needed only a few minutes to observe how 
much found its way down into the lean man’s pocket 
and how little came up from it. 

Four deep they stood around the table, reaching over 
shoulders, and crying for a chance to put their money 
down. Occasionally, when a play won, there would be 
an unconscious burst of song: 


“Tis the old-time religion,” 


or, more frequently, a snatch from some roustabout 
lay. 

hei a time the boss and I walked back. He had 
watched me while I watched the crap-shooters, and he 
was by my side, instead of behind me as we walked 
back. When inside his tent once more, I remarked to 
him that I should think he would be afraid of having 
so much money on him, even for a short time, as he 
had had that afternoon. : 

“Afraid!” he snorted, drawing a revolver from his 
pocket. It was a .45, 4-inch blue-barrel Colts, of latest 
and most approved pattern. As he tucked it back into 
his holster, a yellow man came in. 

“Say, boss, "ll you all loan me a dollar?” 
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Marshall laughed. 

““Heah’s mah gun—hits a new one, bran new!” The 
negro drew a gun just as good as the one owned by the 
boss, and on this he got a dollar. Ten minutes later, 
he came back and got $9 more—all the boss.could let 
him have, and went back again to the crap tent—and 
this, in spite of the remonstrances of the boss. 

“They'li play all night,” the boss remarked, “and 
when that nigger sharper goes away, he'll carry all the 
money with him. It’s bad, but if we didn’t let them 
play here, every man in our gang would quit on pay 
day, and go to town. They wouldn’t show up again 
till the money was gone, and then it would be a week 
more before we could work the cocaine out of them. 
As it is, they'll go to work Monday, and repeat their 
circus again next Saturday.” 

In the morning, the Medicine Man made a tour of 
the quarters, and came back disgusted. “I sold eight 
bottles last night—I’d a sold a dozen to-day if that 
nigger scoundrel of a gambler hadn’t cleaned the whole 
camp out. I tell you, they ought to lynch them 
gamblers. Why there’s a fellow up there lost all his 
wages and a $20 gun. How can a man do any business 
when them gamblers gets all the niggers’ money?” 

The Medicine Man worked himself up into a fine 
frenzy of indignation, and then fell a stuttering, when 
I said: “It’s blamed tough, for a fact. You won’t be 
able to sell half as much sugar and water as you might 
have done.” 

We pulled out of the lumber camp before noon, and 
soon were wrestling with the problem of which course 
to take through the snags or against the far bank. We 
got caught in a large Arkansas eddy, and were held 
there by the wind and water for an hour, but these 
things did not dismay. 

“T got $7 out of that bunch,” said the Medicine Man. 
“How’s that for five hours’ work rubbing the bank, eh? 
I’m a grafter, I am!” 

A restless, vacillating character, the Medicine Man 
pulled the oars first one way, then the other, fearing 
first the water, then the bank, and all the time nervous 
lest he miss a good landing where medicine was wanted. 

“T tell you, a man sells when there’s an epidemic on— 
everybody thinks he has the yellow fever when the 
fever’s at N’ Orleans, an’ small-pox when small-pox 
is up the river. It’s then a man can sell Za-mi-a-ya, yes 
sir!” he said. 

We now began to have fogs in the mornings—hours of 
waiting with nothing to do. They were the hardest 
to bear of any river hours. The mist would lie across 
the river surface in a 20-foot layer, trailing away south- 
ward before a faint breeze. From a bank top, the 
surface of the fog presented a beautiful sight rolling 
and flowing like a gray stream. To see a great wave 
of fog coming, inundating the thin layer of fog, and 
rolling the trees and banks under, is one of the most 
interesting and awing sights of the river, the fog looks 
so solid and so threatening of asphyxiation for one 
caught in the pathway. To go down from a high bank 
and clear air into a dimly seen cabin boat in a fog 
bank is like descending into fearful depths. Once we 
started to float when the fog was only four or five feet 
deep; we were on the edge of a wide eddy, where he 
had moored when we saw the whole surface of the 
river apparently rising and toppling over upon us from 
a vast height, a veritable breaker of fog. We found 
the bank by means of the compass I carried. 

And these days were bad ones on the boat, for the 
Medicine Man had secured a quart of whiskey somehow 
on the bank—some blind tiger, probably. He wasn’t 
offensive—merely glum and distant and uncommunica- 
tive, according to the stage of the alcoholic action. 
The fog, which was in flour-like particles, and the 
man were part of the river system. 

The fog was so long-lasting one moring that he 
couldn’t stand it. I was writing some notes, when sud- 
denly I felt the boat tilt slightly. Looking up, I saw 
nothing on any side but the gray water dust, thick and 
lonesome. The Medicine Man was sober, and he stood 
in the doorway looking into the fog with morose sat- 
isfaction. It was curious to watch the fog eddying at 
the corners of the boat, and behind the bow posts. 
Soon, ahead of us. we heard the rustling of water. He 
seized sweep handles, and looked into the fog, unable 
to see three rods. The water was undulating under 
the boat, and then a black snag ploughed past us in 
the stuff. We seemed to be motionless, and the water 
still, and the hook-armed snags on the shoal bar we 
passed through seemed to be shooting past us like pro- 
jectiles. 

“Sposen we'd a hit that!’ my companion would re- 
mark with satisfaction at the little excitement such 
things gave us. “This is better than dying there on 
that mud bar, ain't it?” 

The wind came up rapidly not long after this, and we 
had to drop anchor to keep from being blown on a bar. 
There we hung for hours, obliged to take in slack on 
the rope at intervals because the anchor dragged. We 
slept part of the afternoon, and at night when the wind 
lay, we carried the anchor out and swung ourselves to 
the bar by a couple good “staubs” or stakes. The sun 
setting red promised three days of hard wind, and nights 
of calm. Nevertheless, next morning we pulled out in 
gusty weather. We fought the wind for a couple of 
hours, and then landed—tied to Louisiana bottom land, 
and that was near Lake Providence—so near and yet 
so far. 

In the morning we started at 6:30 o’clock and ran 
into a gale. The boat pitched and plunged astonish- 
ingly, and because it was an old scow, I was wrought 
to a considerable nervous tension. But we were in 
sight of the place, one might say, and this was reason 
enough to try to fight our way down. Night found us 
in a little sand bar bay, anchored out of the waves. 

The wind died away, the moon came up—‘Let’s 
float!” he said, so we cut loose, with a lantern on our 
roof. Wild geese were honking on the sand bars and 
ducks quacking in the eddies where the water was shal- 
low. We could see very plainly, apparently, but at 
intervals there was a haze out of which jumped snags 
in disquieting fashion, while far away was a steamer 
coming which might come too close to us for our com- 
fort and safety. Night floating in a clumsy cabin boet 
is one of the most thrilling of river experiences—but 
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there-are river men who cut their boats loose at night, 
put a lantern on the roof and go to bed and sleep till 
sunrise without a qualm—on a falling river; that * 
in windy weather, night traveling is the only way oO 
avoiding “bank-doping” for days at a time. Had we 
not floated on this night, and made an eddy above — 
from which we worked down by main strength, the 
sandbar bay would have held us a week in the storm 
nat followed. 

7 We remained at landings only long enough for the 
man to see if he could do any trade. After selling a 
“line,” he would drop down the river a mile at — 
and usually around the next bend to pass the night. 
So we came to Salem Landing at last, and here we were 
caught by a cyclone—my second one—and as — 
storms always are on the river, it was exceedingly in- 
teresting to us while it lasted. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


When the Indians Hunted Me. 


I put in twenty years on the Southwest frontier, most 
of it in hunting Indians. Once in a while, though, the 
Indians would change the programme and start to hunt 

» This was one of those times. ee 
_ to 1861 a large business wis carried on “driving 
cattle from the ranches about San Antomio and west of 
it across the plains to California, over what was called 
the old California trail. It led from the settlements up 
past where Fort Concho was afterward built; there 1s a 
large town there now, San-something or other, I have 
never seen it, and have forgotten its name. 

From the Concho the trail continued on west through 
Cafion Pass, then crossed the Pecos River at Horse wn 
Crossing and so on west to California. The war stoppe 
all this, and the first attempt made to resume it was in 

> spring of 1867. 

OS Gre herd ae here was met west of the Concho 
by Indians. They got the cattle. The cowboys got 4 
the cellar of an old stage ranch that had been burne 

long before by Indians. No more cattle were sent out 
just then, but we were sent_up to old Fort Chadbourne 
to look after the Indians. Chadbourne had been a large 
frontier post before the war, it was one of the oldest ” 
the frontier, Why it had ever been put where it was 

do not know. Oak Creek, on which it had been built, 
was dry six months in the year and the water 1n it dur- 
ing the other six months could not be used until the doc- 
tor had disinfected it with permanganate of potash; at 
least that is what he said it was, but he may have been 
stuffing me. I am no doctor, only a third-class lawyer, 
and I was continually asking questions of these college 
graduates only to sometimes be given a lot of valuable 
information that 1 would afterward find to be of no 
value at all—it was of no value to me, anyhow. 

There were very good rivers ‘in this t 
not one thousand miles away, on one of which 
the post might have been built; I should — 
put it there; but 1 was not an engineer. When I ha 
a military road to build—and I have had several of them 
—JI built them without the aid of an engineer, only using 
picks, axes, and shovels, plows, carts and army mules. 
The nearest approach to an engineer | had was an en- 
listed man that I found could use a surveyors transit. 
He tried to teach me the use of it, but only partly suc- 
ceeded. I used him. : 

If I ran the road against a swamp I did not know any 
better than to go around it; then keep on, An engineer 
would have gone straight across it if it took him a year, 
with all the rhules and carts in the country to do it. 

This post was in ruins now and we let it stay so, and 
built Fort Concho where this one should have been built 
in the first place. 1 helped to build it, but was not the 
engineer. Colcenel Strang looked after that part of the 
job. I shoved a plane. I saw the site of one post, some 
years after this, on which some engineer had spent sev- 
eral thousand dollars before he found out that the spring 
on which the post would have to depend for water only 
had water in it when it rained hard. This was Buffalo 
Springs, Tex. We took post at [ort Chadbourne, then 
were sent out on the North Concho River to camp. 
Here we escorted cattle across the plains. The different 
herds would be driven uv here, then when five or six 
herds that would aggregate about ten thousand head in 
all had been brought here, they would be started across. 
These herds were driven about fifteen miles a day if 
water could be found at the end of that drive. Often it 
could not; then if it were not too far to it they would 
keep on. If it were too far for one day’s march, they 
made a dry camp. 

The only water here would be found in ponds—water 
holes. Some would be dry, but we would know that 
in advance, Qn the march the herds would be kept close 
up, one behind the other, only the cook wagon of each 
herd being between them; but they would be spread out 
on each side for a quarter of a mile or more, 

We generally rode on in advance, and I have been sent 
to ride around the herds, going down one side and up 
the other at a walk or trot, when it would take me nearly 
all day to do it, the herd being on the move all the time. 

The object in sending me was to see that everything 
was all right, or to give the alarm if the Indians should 
strike the herd. They might strike it miles in rear of 
the escort. : 

We took the cattle as far as the Horse Head Crossing 
on the Pecos River. Here a troop of the Ninth Cavalry 
(colored) took it farther west, or north, if it were going 
that way. Some of the herds went up to Fort Sumner, 
New Mexico. The Navajo Indians were there then, and 
these cattle were sent to feed them. The rest went to 
Californiaeventually; it took them two seasons to go there. 

A few miles short of the Horse Head Crossing is 
Cafion Pass, and east of this for thirty miles there was 
no water. The cattle would be suffering now for it. The 
cattle could smell the water miles away at the river, and 
if let go would rush to it, plunge over the high banks, 
and nine out of every ten would drown. A great many 
were drowned in spite of what we could do to prevent it. 

The herds would be held at the Pass, then a few hun- 
dred at a time would be let go. They would rush across 
to the river, plunge in over the high banks if they did 
not happen to strike the ford, then fill themselves with 
water and swim out, the cowboys being stationed above 
and below to direct them to the ford; they could not get 
out anywhere else. It would take a whole day to get the 
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herd across in this way. We had taken one lot of cattle 
across the plains, and while waiting for the next drove 
to come up, I one morning asked permission to go hunt- 
ing on foot, 

The officer in command, our first lieutenant, a brevet 
major, told me to take my horse and to keep a good 
lookout for Indians while out. I had an opinion of how 
many Indians I would be likely to meet here—we never 
had seen any; but the major had a select assortment of 
opinions of his own, he would not want any of mine; I 
did not offer any. 

I had been out an hour or more, had not seen any ante- 
lope, or Indians either. I was not looking for Indians, 
though, but could see them if they were here before I 
fell over them. I was a mile and a half from the river, 
but having gone south all the time, was still about oppo- 
site the ford. 

The prairie here was a succession of low rolls, each 
one a half mile or a mile beyond the last one, and I had 
just crossed out of the rolls when I saw a man that I 
did not need a glass to tell me was an Indian, ride over 
the roll in front of me, and halt a moment. He was over 
a quarter of a mile away, and I continued to ride for- 
ward slowly while I studied out my plan of campaign. 

1 might ride that Indian down before he got home, he 
had a number of miles to go before he got there, and one 
of him was not at all dangerous. These Indians did not 
have the latest style of breech-loader. I had. This one 
probably had only a bow and arrow; he might have an 
old muzzle-loading rifle, he might as well not have it, 
though, if he kept on running, and he would if I took 
after him, But then I might charge into a hornets’ nest 
behind that roll. The Indian had hardly come all the 
way from Arizona all by himself;,he had come from 
there I knew, and his friends might be behind there now, 
having only sent him out to get me to charge him. I 
would not do it just yet, there would be plenty of time 
later on, let him mozey down behind me until I get him 
nearer the ford and far enough away from the roll to 
overtake him, and far enough on this side of it to have 
time to go home if too many of his friends came. I 
ought to know nearly as much about strategy by this 
time as an Apache does. Without seeming to see my 
Indian at all I turned around and rode slowly toward 
the ford, keeping a good loogout over my shoulder, so as 
not to let him get in close enough to send me any arrows 
before I turned the Colt lose on him. 

I kept on at a walk, the Indian took up a slow trot. 
“Make that trot a gallop,” I said to myself, dragging my 
pistol holster in front of me, “come within good range of 
this pistol. I want to see if I can hit you.” 

At last I thought he must be close enough and was 
about to draw my pistol and meet him, when I saw half 
a dozen or more Indians come riding, all in a bunch, over 
the long roll he had come over. They halted a moment 
as they came in sight of me and sat there still in a bunch. 

Some of our recognized authorities on Indians tell us 
that the Indians always march in single file, one behind 
the other, cne ahead of the other; it don’t make any dif- 
ference which so long as they get in that file and stay 
there. And they will stay there; you could not get them 
to travel any other way if you paid them for it. This is 
according to Fennimore Cooper. He knew Indians from 
away back. His Indians always marched that way to 
avoid knocking down trees, but there were no trees here 
to knock down, so my Indians had come here in a bunch. 

The Indians only stopped long enough on that hill to 
deploy skirmishers. They were going to run me down. 
They did not send a trumpeter to tell me so, but I felt 
it in my bones that they were, and now I suddenly re- 
membered that the major had told me to look for In- 
dians. I had better go in and tell him I had found some 
before I forgot it. 

I never wore spurs for this horse, he did not need 
any. If I wanted him to run I told him about it and he 
would run all day. Leaning forward I let the reins slack, 
then digging my heels into his flanks yelled “Git!” and 
he got. I did not hold a watch on him while he was 
making that mile, I thought, though, that he made it in 
a minute. He must have taken longer than that, but he 
did not take an hour, The river at the ford was about 
thirty feet wide, too wide to jump, but it was only a 
foot deep, and without slacking up we plowed through it, 
and landed thirty seconds later in camp. I told the 
major that I had a few Indians out there, but they were 
too many for one man to bring in. 

He yelled, “Saddle up! Be in a hurry now!” 

They hurried, but it would take them some minutes to 
get the saddle on, and give the Indians lots of time to get 
away. I did not expect to find many out there by the 
time we had got out. As soon as they had seen the horse 
and I plow through that river they would go on a scout 
and not stop long enough to draw any rations, either. 
We had about forty men here—enough men to eat up all 
the Indians I had out there if the Indians would only 
wait. That is what these men got their $16 a month, 
board and clothes and do your own washing for, to eat 
up Indians or tell each other how fast they could do it 
if we brought along our Indians. 

We got out at last to where I had left the Indians, but 
the Indians had also left. The major halted here, then 
sent me off_on the right and sent a sergeant off on the 
left to see if we could find any signs of a trail, I found 
no trail, but did find five arrows that an Indian had 
spilled while charging on me or when he was sallying 
on the center after I had got clear off. I got the arrows 
and sent them by mail to a museum at home with a de- 
scription of where they had been found, and the name 
of the tribe they belonged to. The points on them told 
me that the arrows belonged to Apaches. I did not know 
which band of Apaches then, but found out later on that 
they were the Chiraqua Apaches. This was in 1867. 
Years after, on April 23, 1882, I had the honor to meet 
them again, but I did all the chasing this time, or helped 
to do it. We had six troops after them, Gen, George A 
Forsythe, our lieutenant-colonel, being in command. 

We chased them into Horseshoe Cafion, on the line 
between New Mexico and Arizona, killed a few of them 
there, then chased them south across the Sierra Madre 
Mountains into old Mexico, then on down through 


’ Sonora, and while busy getting away from us the Indians 


ran on top of a big command of the Mexican cavalry and 
infantry almost before they saw it. They were too busy 
keeping ahead of us—we were only an hour or two be- 
hind them—to see much of anything ahead of them. 
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The Mexicans killed some and captured the-rest and 
lining up the men shot them, then took the squaws and 
children home with them. We got there before the shoot 
ing began and left before it began also, the Mexican 
officer in deference to us postponed it. These Mexicans 
had lost their doctor in the fight; we had two, a regular 
and a contract surgeon, and they fixed up the wounded 
Mexicans. I went into their camp with the young con 
tract surgeon to carry his “tool box,” as he called it, and 
help him to hunt for balls and to cut off any legs or arms 
that needed cutting off. We found none that needed it, 
much to the doctor’s disappointment. He was in the 
habit of telling me that he would rather cut a man’s ley 
or arm off than eat. If I had a leg or arm to be taken 
off I would want him to do it; he was a good surgeon, 
but a poor shot on the wing. 

The Mexican major in command was badly wounde:! 
and we fixed him up. Seeing that there were severa 
boys among those prisoners, and knowing that the mak 
would be shot, and finding that this major and I bx 
longed to the same society, I put in an appeal to hin 
to save the boys. He said he would not shoot them, bi 
would shoot the men. 

“You have my permission to shoot the men, and begi: 
it right now,” I told him. “These men have been trying 
to shoot me for years.” But I am forgetting all abou 
the time that they. tried to shoot me at the Concho. TI! 
major took a survey of the country and then said to me 

“Those Indians must have missed you by about a: 
inch, did they not?” . 

“No, sir; they missed me by half a mile. I ride a hors 
that is not run down by an Indian pony every day.” 

“It’s lucky you rode him to-day.” Then to the men 
“Here after this you men do all your hunting in larg. 
parties. I didn’t want these Indians chasing you all ove 
the country. Some of you are not riding race horses.” 

I was not riding one, either, but he was several rm 
moves from being a cart horse. I rode him a few week 
afterward across this same country 140 miles in twent 
hours when I was going for a doctor to cut a cowboy’ 
arm off. He had sent a charge of buckshot into it whe 
climbing up on top of a wagon, and drawing his shotgun 
after him. It is the approved way to carry a shotgun, 
but [ have always found it a safer plan to carry it by th 
stock; then if it does go off the other fellow gets the 
buckshot and the coroner can tell me that it was an acci 
dent. Capra BLANCO. 


The Lost Girl. 


I AM a rough old miner, and in the fall of 1893, when 
owing to the hard times, all the mines in Peon county, 
Mich., had shut down, right after the terrible accident 
at the Mansfield, where the Michigamie River had come 
tumbling down into the mines, drowning twenty-eight 
of my mates like rats in their holes, and from which 
fate I narrowly escaped, I was feeling blue and sad 
and wondering what I should do to keep the wolf from 
the door. I ran across my friend, Miles Graham, son 
of a Hudson Bay trapper. Miles had followed hunting 
and trapping all his life. He invited me to join him. 
“Come with me this winter,” he said, “I can make good 
use of you, and by spring you will be a trapper. I have 
traps and enough money to fit us out, and have located 
a fine trapping ground; and when the season is over, 
we will each have a pot of money.” The next day 
we bought our outfit and started. We had a fine 
winter’s work, and lots of sport, besides a fair roll of 
money to divide when we took up thé traps in April. 
To amuse ourselves we told each other tales, incidents 
and adventures in the evenings over our camp-fire. 
One of these was a story of a lost girl. It is strictly 
true, the names and locality only being changed, and 
I tell it as nearly as I can in Graham’s own words, 

“Some years ago,” he said, “the wolves were pretty 
thick on Blank River, Mich. I thought I would put 
in the winter poisoning and trapping them for the 
bounty and their pelts. Early in the fall, I bought from 
an Indian a birch canoe, loaded it down with traps 
and supplies for the winter, worked myself up stream 
three or four days, and came on fine ground with 
plenty of wolf sign. I built a snug, warm shanty and 
got down to business. One day I was out setting bait 

nd traps, when I saw a young woman standing on a 
log. You may guess my surprise when I had thought 
that no human being except an Indian was nearer than 
forty miles. I knew at once by her clothes—almost 
all torn from her body—that she was lost. I stalked 
her as carefully as I would a deer, and when I was 
about a rod from her, I said,as gently as I could, 
‘Madam, .do not be frightened, I am a friend.’ She 
jerked her arms above her head, screamed and ran. 
Jack, would you believe it, she ran faster than I could. 
I saw that she was getting away from me, so I set 
the dog on her, not to bite, but to get in front and 
bother her, so I could catch her. Then she fainted. 
I raised her tenderly in my arms—poor girl, she was 
no burden, only skin and bones—and carried her ro 
camp, and forced a few drops of whiskey and water 
down her throat. When she revived, I saw that she had 
lost her reason. I tied her to my bed, so she could not 
run away, while I shot some patridges to make soup. 
I gave the soup to Her, feeding her as you would a 
baby. I gave her only a little at a time for two days 
before I would let her eat her fill. In the meantime I 
made her some clothes out of my blankets, and tried 
all I could to give her strength to bear the trip down 
river. After a day or two she seemed to have the same 
affection for me that a dog has for his master, and 
would follow me like a dog. In about a week I 
judged her strong enough to stand the journey, but her 
mind was entirely gone. I started with her in the 
canoe, and in the afternoon of the second day hailed 
the first settler, asking him if any girl had been lust 
during the past month. ‘Yes. Cy Johnson lost his 
Lilla about three weeks ago, and the wolves ate her.’ 

“*No, this is she here in the canoe, and I wish you 
would go to the settlement and tell her folks to come 
to the point above where I will camp, as she is out of 
her mind.’ 

“I had hard work to keep Lilla in the canoe, as she 
was afraid of the settler and his voice. In the even- 
ing her father and friends came, but Lilla did not 
know them, but crouched and cowered at my feet for 
protection. Finally her father said they had sent for 
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her mother, and in the morning he would bring her. 
Then it was the same thing over again; she was afraid 
of her mother. I offered to stay a week or two and 
yurse her, but her father objected on the score of his 
daughter’s reputation, to which I replied: ‘Sir, your 
daughter has been with me some ten days. I am a 
man, not a brute! When they tore her from my 
ieet she fainted, the father called me one side and said, 
‘Mr. Graham, I am not rich, neither am I a pauper, 
what do | owe you for your services? ‘Sir, you owe 
me nothing,’ and jumped into my canoe and went back 
to my wolves. 
“In the spring, when I came down, Lilla was dead; 
and, Jack, it has always been a mystery to me that 
she escaped the wolves, for I never saw them so thick 
and bold. Let us turn in and it is your turn to get tlie 
breakfast.” Moguaw. 


The Tragedy of El Capitan. 


In the San Francisco Chronicle Mr. J. C. Staats tells 





this story of the climb of El Capitan in June, when 
his companion, C. A. Bailey, fell and was dashed to 
death: cn. 2 ‘ ’ 
There is something in all great mountain peaks which 
seems 'ke a direct challenge from nature to the traveler, 
fhe sheer height of an unscaled summit rises insolently, 


as if it laughed at the insignificance of man. I am 
sure that this idea has occurred to every climber who 


sas set his strength and cunning against the stern face 
of the granite, and I know it quickened in the breast 
of one «t least the determination to let no crag go un- 
conquered. That one was my friend, Charles A. Bailey, 
of Oak!. ad, whose intrepidity led to his fatal fall from 
the almost perpendicular face of El Capitan on June 
s of this year. That mighty wall has been scaled at 
jast—but at what cost! , 

It was my first visit to the Yosemite, and I had started 
out with a general determination to let no view es- 
cape on account of the difficulty of climbing to, the best 
point o| vantage. But the first glimpse of the valley 
from the gorge of the Merced temporarily put all 
thoughts of climbing out of my mind. As the stage 
rumbled along at the base of El Capitan the idea of 


attempting to scale it seemed simply ridiculous, and I 
understood at once why nobody had ever, up to that 
ously entertained it. 


We arrived at the hotel on the evening of June 2, 
and as | listened to the stories of what others had done, 
my courage revived. Then somebody introduced me 
to Charles A. Bailey, and the spell of the mountaineer 
was upon me. Bailey told us of the peaks he had sur- 


mounted in Asia and in Europe, and as he spoke with 
the vivid language of a good raconteur, climbing 
seemed easy. The next day we spent enjoying the 
glories of the valley, which are within the reach of the 
most timid soul, and it was not until the following Mon- 
day that he mentioned El Capitan. It was several 
hours before the sun had gilded the neighboring peaks 
and spires when we started down the east bank of 
the river. No more lovely morning ever tingled with 
the spirit of springtime.’ Nowhere was there a fore- 
shadowing hint of the tragedy which was to end the day. 

We walked as far as Bridal Veil Falls and sat down 
to plan our campaign, commenting at the same time 
on the surpassing loveliness of the scene. We had not 
yet fully determined to make El Capitan the objective, 
and arriving at Cathedral Spires, debated whether it 
would not be well to attempt the gorge between them. 
rhen we turned toward the river and crossed the 
bridge which leads to New Inspiration Point—how un- 
jortunate nomenclature often is—and there to the right 
rose El] Capitan itself, steep and unconquered. Bailey 
at once laid bare the plan he had been cherishing in 
his heart, and without much persuasion I agreed to help 
make the mad attempt, which, I was yet to learn, was 
to go where no human foot had gone before. 

By 10 o'clock our progress had become very much 
slower. The path was now frequently overhung with 
projecting shelves of rock; and the foothold consisted 
of fragmentary ledges to reach which Bailey would 
climb upon my shoulders, and then, taking hold of some 
projecting knob, slowly draw himself up to a place of 
saiety. I would then pass him his staff, with which he 
would reach down and help me to gain a place beside him. 
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Aiter allowing my companion to use me as a ladder 
a few times in the way described, I proposed that we 
give up the enterprise, and descend, if possible, by 
the way we had come. But my loss of nerve was mo- 
mentary. To go back would in itself have been an 
undertaking full of peril, and when Bailey cried, “Never 
give up ull you’re up!” I was seized again with the 
enthusiasm which loves to conquer difficulties. I sup- 
pose it is some such spirit which bids men cut dowa a 
giant tree and hold cotillon parties on its stump—the 
delights of mastering something huge, be it a giant 
redwood or El Capitan. , 

“That's right! Brace up, and the summit is ours,” said 
Bailey, when he found me ready to proceed. But no 
sooner had we recommenced the climb than he himself 
seemed to realize the desperate nature of the situation. 

“Ti one of us should fall,” be observed, “it would 
mean death—to both.” 

“Why both?” asked I. 

_ Because neither would be able to climb up or down 
‘rom this place without the assistance of the other.” 
hen God grant that I may not be the one left alone!” 
cried. Nothing could have been more horrible than 
the thourht of being solitary, helpless, clinging between 
heaven cad earth to the face of that sheer precipice, 
8 ‘eeling one’s strength gradually go and waiting for the 
inevitable fall. From that moment I knew that it was 
to be a oeht with death, and the very extremity of the 
danger n-rved me to go on. In the end it was, indeed, 
I who was left alone, but by better luck than is likely 
') come to a man twice, I was not called upon to share 

«phos which overtook the brave man who had acted 
aS My guide. 

But _now faced a well-nigh perpendicular wall of 
yock, with nothing to break the smooth surface save 
‘re an: there a small shelf or crevice. We could not 
pe more than a few feet above us, as it was exceedingly 
angerous to lean back or try to obtain a clear view 
aad way. All that promised a foothold was a tiny 











carly ten feet directly over our heads. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Bracing myself as before, I let Bailey climb upon 
my shoulders. Then he reached up with one hand and 
grasped the edge of the shelf, and a moment later had 
succeeded in seating himself upon it. It was a mag- 
nificent feat of strength, agility and coolness—the last 
he was destined ever to perform. He seemed quite 
elated at having bridged a seemingly impossible part 
of the journey, and called down to me, quite exultingly: 

“When you reach this place the hard climb will be 
over.” 

A moment later he said: 
help you up.” 

These were his last words. Whether he was seized 
with fright, vertigo or weakness I do not know, but an 
instant later I saw him fall back against the face of 
the rock. The shelving ledge on which he sat let him 
slip, and he shot like an arrow into the abyss, passing 
about three feet to the right of where I was standing. 

I saw him strike first one ledge and then another, till 
falling in a bruised head upon a point of rock many 
feet below, he bounded and took the final plunge out 
of sight. 

I was not frightened. I was not nervous. I did 
not cry out. I felt as if I were turning into stone. I 
could not move. My feet and hands seemed heavy, or 
rather as if glued to the little shelf on which I stood. 

Gradually I realized where I was, and what had hap- 
pened. The meaning of my friend’s words, “If one falls 
it will mean death for both,” came back to my mind. 
There | clung for I know not how long, nothing but 
the steep granite above, below, and about. 

When I could move, the first thing I did was to stick 
Bailey’s staff into a crevice to mark the spot. Then 
I crawled down to the shelf below and removed my 
shoes. Barefoot, I succeeded in reaching the place 
where he had first struck. There lay his hat, a mute 
token of the tragedy, so silent, so sudden, so awful, 
which had taken place. By the time I had reached the 
third red-stained ledge, which he struck in falling, I 
discovered that it would be impossible for me to get 
where I could even see his body, and I began to think 
about my -own safety. Discarding everything which 
could encumber me, I tried to regain the lost ground. 
For a long time it was impossible to advance an inch, 
and I was about to give up the struggle, when I noticed 
a narrow shelf two feet above me, which seemed to 
extend clear around the main rock. Below me was the 
gorge. Above me was the sky. My only hope was 
the shelf. Did it grow narrower or wider? 

My fate depended upon that answer. With my arms 
stretched flat against the rock, and my face close to the 
wall, | began sidling along to the right. But the shelf 
became narrow; my heels projected over the dizzy 
gorge. Still I continued to advance slowly and pain- 
fully, till suddenly the sound of falling water burst upon 
my ears. Little by little my six-inch path widened, and 
I was enabled to move a degree faster, but an over- 
mastering desire to look behind me was threatening me 
with imminent danger. Calling all the remnants of my 
will power into play, I succeeded in momentarily con- 
trolling this awful desire, to gratify which would have 
meant instant death. The sound of gurgling water 
became plainer. I was nearing a waterfall, and in a 
moment more the fall itself was in sight. 

There was but one thing possible to do. That water- 
fall must be surmounted. Into the icy water I crawled, 
and up, right under the falling stream. The rocks were 
of shale and I reached up, grasping a projecting point 
of one, by means of which I drew myself up to a higher 
shelf. But this ledge was in the direct path of the 
falling water and my limbs were fast becoming chilled. 
I knew continuous motion was necessary, so by hold- 
ing to the rocks along the stream I managed to drag 
myself up some thirty feet higher, where further ad- 
vance was apparently stopped by a perpendicular wall 
nine feet high which barred my way. Even in the face 
of this difficulty, my nerve did not fail me. I worked 
loose some small stones which I piled to a height of 
about two feet just under the falls, and found that by 
standing on this pile I could just reach with the ends 
of my fingers a small projecting rock. Securing as 
firm a hold as I could, I swung my feet clear of the 
stone pile to a point about eighteen inches higher, and 
by continuing to push myself up feet first, and making 
use of the small bumps on the rocks, I finally was able 
to stand upright on a small shelf of rock only a little 
distance from the one from which my late companion 
had been hurled to his death. I was, by this time, 
thoroughly soaked, and shivering with cold. My fingers 
Were blue and pinched, my whole body numb; but I felt 
with a sensation of infinite thankfulness that, as Bailey 
had said, “If I could attain that ledge, the worst was 
over.” 

I looked at my watch. It was just four o’clock. It 
seemed an age since I had started on my appalling 
climb over the perpendicular face of the monster cliff 
after Bailey had vanished, yet only an hour had been 
consumed. The distance to the top of El Capitan was 
yet two hundred feet, but the mountain from the point 
where I was, is covered with small bushes, vines and 
rocks, and in an incredibly short time as compared with 
my previous efforts, I stood upon the summit, 3,300 
feet above the level floor of the valley, but beyond the 
grim clutch of death. The top of El Capitan is nearly 
level, and after searching for some time for a sign or 
mark that would aid me in discovering a trail to the 
valley, I found a blazed tree, and following the direction 
indicated soon came to an Indian trail which led to 
Eagle Peak, where I struck the main trail to Yosemite 
Falls. The distance from the blazed tree to the camp 
is fourteen miles, but the trail was good, and I made 
rapid progress. I reached the valley at 7 o'clock, just 
three hours from the time I had stood on a narrow 
ledge, clinging like a fly to a sheer wall of granite, 
and having expected for hours to be dashed, a whirling 
atom, on the giant rocks below. 

When I was able I reported the awful accident, and 
was ready to lead a party to the scene of the tragedy 
that same night, but this idea had to be abandoned. At 
5:30 o’clock on the morning of June 6 I started back over 
the ground, in company with nine others, and at 11 o’clock 
reached the top of the gorge at the point where I had 
come out the day before. We had brought 700 feet of 
rope with us, but finding it 20 feet short, we obtained a 
piece from a pack saddle, and so were enabled to 

reach the remains of my friend. The heroism of J. A. 


“Pass me my staff and I will 
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Snell, of Calistoga and of H. Spaulding and F. Curry, 
of Palo Alto, who permitted themselves to be lowered 
over the great cliff, deserves to be commemorated. 

When we again reached camp, my nerves suffered a 
complete collapse, from which they have not yet re- 
covered. They will not be put to the test again. Others 
may attempt to scale El Capitan. I have climbed my 
ast crag. 


Whale Fishing in Brazilian Waters. 


Unitep States Consut-GeNnerAL SEEGER writes from 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Whales seem to be animated 
in spring by that indefinable desire to wander, which 
the Germans call ‘‘wanderlust.” Regularly every year, 
at the beginning of spring (which in this part of the 
world is August and September), numerous shoals of 
cetaceans leave the southern waters and swim northward 
toward the coast of Bahia, so rich in the fish and ani- 
malcule they seek. The reefy waters between the 
Abrolhos Islands and the port of Caravellas are their 
feeding grounds. While they are feasting on the al- 
most inexhaustible supply of fish the natives lie in 
wait for them. Fortunately for the whales (which be- 
long to the species of cachalot or sperm whale and are 
neither very swift nor very courageous) their human 
enemies are centuries behind the times, lacking modern 
weapons and equipments. 

From the Abrolhos the whales, on their journey to 
the equator, keep close to the shore until they reach 
the Bay of Bahia, where, in the vicinity of the island 
of Itaparica, within sight of the city of Bahia, the con- 
ditions are very much like those of the Abrolhos. The 
fishermen keep a sharp lookout for the passing whales, 
and at a signal they prepare an organized attack, ex- 
actly in the manner their ancestors did 300 years ago. 
Two clumsy, flat-bottomed whaleboats, manned by six 
or eight oarsmen accompanied by half a dozen small 
canoes, with four colored fishermen in each, take stra- 
tegical posttions. The men never think of venturing 
out in the open sea with their primitive craft, but 
scheme to surround their victims and drive them to- 
ward the shoals inside the bay. After they have suc- 
ceeded in isolating a whale, the whaleboats are rowed 
up to it, one on each side, and the “baleadores” (har- 
pooners) drive their heavy, old-fashioned spears into the 
neck of the animal. The whale tries to escape, but the 
boats keep up a hot pursuit, and the “baleadores” con- 
tinue spearing their victim whenever they have a 
chance. This struggle lasts for many hours until the 
whale, exhausted through loss of blood, gives up the 
fight. Then comes the moment for driving the har- 
poon home, which is delayed until the agony of death 
has set in for fear the harmless monster might try to 
defend itself or madly rush out into the open ocean and 
escape. With their antiquated methods the hunters 
can kill but few of the whales within their reach. But, 
strange to say, they hardly ever lose one after they 
have attacked it, and accidents to the men are of very 
rare occurrence. 

When the troubles of the whale have ended the real 
troubles of the hunters begin—the transportation of 
the dead whale (generally from 75 to 100 feet long) to 
the island. It often takes these fishermen (Brazilian 
half-breeds or negroes) several days to pull the carcass 
ashore. Its landing, of course, causes the greatest 
tumult among the insular population gathered at the 
shore and eager to help. When the monster is securely 
on shore, twenty to thirty negroes, armed with heavy 
cutlasses, throw themselves on the carcass and cut it 
to pieces. The choice portions, in chunks of 50 to 80 
pounds, are taken to the “saladeiros,” or salting places, 
where they are prepared for the market in Bahia, whose 
negro population furnishes ready customers for the 
meat in spite of its very nauseating smell. The blubber 
and other portions, without being properly flensed, are 
carried to the “‘whale factory,” where the oil is tried 
out. The rest of the krang, nearly half the carcass, as 
well as the skeleton and the flesh, after the oil is pressed 
out, are left to decay. Neither the skin, out of which 
a high-grade leather might be manufactured, nor the 
blood, the baleen, the fins, nor the bones are utilized 
by the ignorant whale hunters of Bahia. The presses 
used for obtaining the oil are remnants of the colonial 
period. The oil is neither purified nor clarified, but 

is sold in its crude state to Bahia dealers. 

The catch in the neighborhood of Itaparica is now 
about thirty or forty whales annually. 





Owls Killed by Electricity. 


THE temporary suspension of work at the mine and 
mill of the Granite-Bimetallic Mining Company, caused by 
an owl becoming entangled in the wires, recalls the fact 
that since the transmission line was put in commission, 
nearly four years ago, twenty-five owls have been electro- 
cuted by coming in contact with the wires, and since 
November, of last year, twelve fine specimens of the owl 
family have gone to owl land over this route. 

The transmission line is eleven miles in length and fur- 
nishes a current of 16,000 volts to the mine and mill, No. 
4 copper wire being used. The line traverses a wild and 
unsettled country, the abiding place of all kinds of wild 
beasts and birds. Shortly after the line was opened there 
was a sudden break in the current one night. The line 
crew began an investigation at once. A few miles from 
the power station a monster owl was discovered dead 
just below the pole line. The bird bore every evidence 
of having been electrocuted. The occurrence was then 
considered a novelty, and the bird was stuffed by some 
of the company employees and placed on exhibition. Since 
then, however, the act has been repeated so often and 
with such serious loss of time to the company’s opera- 
tions that the freaks of the owls have become a serious 
nuisance. 

As might be supposed, the breaks always occur at night, 
just at the time they are most difficult to find. In nearly 
every instance the wires are burned outright, but in a few 
cases where the owl fails to land with both feet on both 
wires no serious damage is done to the wires, but the 
bird is always a victim. George T. MacGuire, the elec- 
trician at the power house, has a memento of one of 
these night tragedies in the shape of a rabbit’s foot, which 
was found in the talons of an electrocuted owl.—From a 
Phillipsburg Correspondent Anaconda Standard, 


The Strategy of a Wild Mother. 


BY HERMIT, 


Aprit 1 there was every indication of an early spring 
The snow had disappeared and the trailing arbutus was 
bursting into bloom. The shad bush buds were ready 
to open and here and there in the shrublands clumps 
of the fly honeysuckle had put forth leaves. The days 
were filled with bird music, while the nights fairly 
thrilled with the swelling chorus of the frogs 

For several years this had been the day when Dame 
Nature had said to me, “Take up thy bed and walk.” 
I hastened on this April morning to obey the com- 
mand by moving from my log cabin to my outdoor 
bedroom. This bedroom was.an airy affair. It con- 
sisted of canvas roof to keep off the rain and snow, 
with walls of wire poultry netting to keep ou dogs, 
skunks and human beings. : 

When I awoke the next morning there was an inch 
of light snow on the ground. “The poor man’s dress- 
ing.” While crossing the dooryard to the cabin, my 
fcotsteps were suddenly arrested by the sight of baby 
footprints in the light snow. The footprints crossed 
and recrossed the open space, disappearing under the 
shrubs and trees that surrounded the cabin. I knew 
that the hermitage had no baby attachment, and that it 
was too far away in the woods to expect that a human 
baby. had wandered barefoot so far from Home. The 
story books for little folks would readily have ex- 
plained the mystery by claiming the footprints were 
made by the good fairies, that had so thoughtfully pro- 
vided “the poor man’s dressing.” As I had passed the 
years of childhood and fairyland, there was only one 
solution left; the footprints were made by the planti- 
grade foot of a raccoon 
~ After breakfast I followed the trail and found the 
raccoon’s den under a huge boulder, about 250 yards 
from the cabin. Before my advent rattlesnakes had 
occupied the den. A good Samaritan, in the interest 
of berry pickers, had exterminated the snakes and rac- 
coons had immediately taken possession. ; 

My visitors proved to be a mother raccoon with twins 
on her hands. I made it a practice to put out food 
every night, and she came regularly, soon after dark, 
just as the stars begun to show. For this reason I 
named her “Starlight.” Moonlight nights she made 
a pretty picture in the dooryard. I often wished that 
others might enjoy this bit of wild life, but Starlight 
shunned the dooryard when visitors were present. 
At such times we could hear her but she would not 
leave the protection of the shrubbery. 

| contrived a way to bring Starlight close to my 
sleeping quarters. I scattered nuts along a plank seat 
that led to the wire wall of one-end of the building. 
In a remarkably short time she became tame enough 
to allow me to set inside while she ate nuts outside, 
within reach of my hand. 

When the baby raccoons were as large as a small 
cat, Starlight led them into the dooryard. There was 
a nightly circus after that, for the little imps were as 
mischievous as monkeys. One of the twins would drop 
from a limb on to the mother’s back, and while she 
mauled him till he whimpered, the other would sit up 
and look on seeming to enjoy his mate’s discomfort. 
Perhaps in ten minutes he would try the trick and have 
to take his medicine. The twins were always on the 
lookout for their mother’s tail, and Starlight was 
obliged to sit on this member to protect it from at- 
tack. 

One night the twins, while playing, found that the 
wire walls of my sleeping place would twang when 
touched. It gave them a great fright at first, but the 
scamps experimented until they lost all fear, then they 
kept up such a din, by running over the wires, that it 
was impossible to sleep. I drove them away several 
times before Starlight took them in hand. She seemed 
to understand that I was annoyed by the noise, and 
she punished the twins severly whenever they ap- 
proached the wires. It did not take them long to learn 
their lesson, but now and then one of the scamps would 
sly up and hit the wire a slap, when the mother was 
not looking. 

It is needless for me to state that I thoroughly en- 
joyed the visits of the raccoon family. There was one 
disquieting feature. I looked forward with anxiety to 
the hunting season. Two raccoon clubs visited this 
locality, for it was a famous feeding ground for rac- 
coons. Sturdy white oak trees afforded an abundant sup- 
ply of sweet acorns in the fall, while frogs and fowls 
were accessible in the spring and summer. 

During my life in the woods I had stumbled on to a 
feature of raccoon life wholly unknown to me hereto- 
fore. It was the fact that male raccoons were the vic- 
tims in the hunting season. One fall ten raccoons were 
killed in the immediate vicinity of my cabin, and -eight 
of the number were males. The difference in death 
rate is explained in one way only. The male raccoon, 
when pursued by the hounds, takes to a tree, while 
the female hustles her family to the den and thus 
escapes. 

Would Starlight escape? I had my doubts. She was 
the only raccoon left near my cabin. Extermination 
seemed likely, as the members of the raccoon clubs 
did not seem to realize that the death of the last rac- 
coon meant no sport another year. . 

When the acorns were ripe Starlight led the twins 
to a new feast, a feast that would put fat on their 
haunches, and make it possible for them to sleep 
through a long, cold winter. Starlight had deserted 
me and my dooryard. I supposed she thought it best 
to give her children a raccoon education. 

Meantime I dreaded the advent of the hunters. One 
Saturday night, near 10 o’clock, my fears were realized. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


From my hammock I saw a glimmer of light in the 
treetops. Down through the woods, in Indian file, came 
eight hunters, each with a lantern. The long column 
of lights did not approach in a straight line, but moved 
from side to side as it followed the winding path to 
the cabin. The boys invited me to the hunt, but for 
a good reason I declined. Just then the hounds gave 
tongue near the den. They outwitted Starlight by 
getting between her and home. ‘There was nothing 
left but to tree. If the raccoons treed they were lost. 
When the hunters heard the hounds they left on the 
run and were soon out of sight. 

While I was thinking how to aid the little mother, I 
heard animals bounding through the undergrowth. It 
was Starlight followed by the frightened twins. There 
was a big hemlock tree just fifteen feet from the south 
wall of my sleeping place. Starlight made for this 
tree and sent the twins up while she remained on the 
ground. The cubs stopped when about ten feet away, 
but the mother urged them on and they climbed to the 
very top. Starlight uttered a few low notes, which I 
took to be words of warning, then bounded away. 

The hounds were trying to unravel the numerous 
trails made by the family early in the evening. I could 
hear them distinctly, for they were dangerously near 
the cabin. Sometimes their mellow notes were sent 
up encouragingly, and again disappointment was voiced 
in no uncertain tones. By and by I heard the glad cry: 
“Trail found, trail found!” I wel. understood Starlight’s 
ruse. She had placed herself in the path of the hounds 
and was leading them away from the babies. 

Would she seek safety in the den? No, that was 
dangerously near the hemlock tree. She must lead 
the hounds a long distance away, and perhaps be 
forced to sacrifice her life to save her babies. I 
awaited the result with sad misgiving. 

Two hours later eight disgusted men and two tired 
dogs make the dooryard. The men sit on the plank 
seat within fifteen feet of the hemlock tree. The dogs 
are further away, resting on the pine needles in front 
of the cabin. Eight lanterns light up the dooryard, but 
the little raccoons are safe and silent in the treetop, 
not thirty feet from the hunters, while they relate how 
the raccoon had tricked them. She had taken to a 
swamp and the hounds had lost the trail in pools of 
water. 

Ten minutes after the hunters were out of sight, Star- 
light returned. She purred softly and the twins 
scrambled down, glad no doubt to have a chance to 
stretch their legs. Starlight led them away purring 
all the time, doubtless telling the little ones how she 
had fooled two dogs and eight men. 

When Starlight sent her babies up that hemlock tree, 
she knew that I would protect them if anything hap- 
pened to her. Her confidence was well placed. I would 
have sacrificed my hermitage to save the little beggars. 


Martins, Swallows and Sparrows. 


Tueresa, N. Y., July 24.—On Saturday last, at Red- 
wood, I was much interested in watching the occupants 
of an elaborate bird house placed on a post standing in 
the middle of the street in front of the Dolinger House. 
1 should judge that the bird house was forty inches 
square, of four gables with tin roof. There are four 
rows (of five each) entrances on each side of the house, 
and three entrances in each gable, making ninety-two 
entrances in all. There are posts about five inches from 
each corner extending from the lower floor to the roof, 
with four verandas running entirely around the building, 
which is painted white and trimmed with green. 

What surprised me most was that the post (which is 
about twenty feet high) is placed directly in the middle 
of the main street of the village, as if it were a corpora- 
tion institution, I never saw so many martins in one 
place. I saw only a few barn swallows about the house. 
They were probably out on the telegraph wires and fly- 
ing about getting in condition for their long journey 
south. There were plenty of English sparrows in and 
about the house, and I noticed that they were carrying 
nesting material and getting ready for another brood. 
There will be plenty of room, as the martins and swal- 
lows will soon vacate their northern summer homes for 
their southern ones. I wonder do they breed there? I 
never saw more than two pair of martins breeding here. 

J. L. Davison. 


A Fateful Grouse Drum, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

This is a story told by my father, Rev. George W. 
Eaton, D.D., LL.D.. a distinguished pulpit orator of the 
Baptist denomination and for twelve years previous to 
his death in 1872 president of Madison University. I 
have often heard him relate the circumstances. The 
experience shows conclusively the effect of imagination 
upon a sensitive mind and that of the mind upon the 
physical system. Father was born in a log house near 
Huntingdon, Pa., in 1804, but in 1805 with his family 
moved to Ohio, where he was brought up in a log cabin 
continguous to a heavy forest. The boy in his teens, 
some fourteen years I should judge, imagined he had 
heart disease from the severe palpitation that oppressed 
him whenever he approached the wood lots. He began 
to grow into a “decline,” as they call it, and from a 
pe boy sound in every way he became weak and was 
gradually wasting away. The doctors, if they had any of 
any account in that sparsely settled region, could do 
nothing; and George was booked as “consumptive” with 
but a few more months to live. And he undoubtedly 
would have become a victim had he not one day been 
out in the woods with his elder brother David. His 
heart commenced its usual thump, and he became so 


weak he could hardly stand. “Hark!” said brother Daye, 
“Hear that pa’tridge drum? Wait until he starts again, 
and we can crawl up and see him. He is on some log ip 
the thicket there. I know there is a drummine log there 
somewhere.” 

With heart beating with another kind of beat, father 
with David sneaked up, and pearing carefully through 
the bushes they discovered the bird with tail spread and 
feathers erect strutting on a log. Then came the 
thump, thump, th-u-m-p, thum-m-m of the vibrating 
wings and the muffled thunder. It was to the boy a 
revelation and a glorious deliverance; the seat of the 
“consumption” was exposed; and with that welcome 
music all disease was scattered in the dim woods, and jt 
did not take long to get back the health and vin) of g 
siurdy farmer’s boy. My father really believed that by 
for this timely discovery in a few more months he would 
have died from exhaustion and filled an untimely graye 
from assisted imagination purely. JACOBSTAFF, 


Dog and Rattlesnake Bite. 


Ketter, Wash., July 15.—Editor Forest and Siream: 
About ten days ago some boys who are spending their 
vacation at my cabin, went up on to the mountain, and 
while resting at a spring, my dog, while hunting above 
them a short distance, got bit by a rattler. The boys 
started home with him, and they carried him part of the 
way, and he hobbled along on three legs and got home 
in about an hour after being bitten. His leg and foot 
were badly swollen when they reached the house. | 
bathed the wound and the leg with turpentine and kept 
bathing it for some time. 

$y night the leg was swollen to more than twice its 
natural size, and the swelling extended into the body, 
That night he was very sick, and I thought for some time 
he would die before morning. But by morning he was 
some better, and the swelling had gone from his body, 
so that you could tell it. He would not eat anything til 
est then he drank a little warm milk and ate a little 
read, 

I kept bathing the wound with turpentine, and the 
next morning he was greatly improved and ate quite a 
lot, and could put his foot to the ground. He has im. 
proved right along till now he can walk very well, the 
hair has all come from his leg up as far as it was bitten, 
and there is still a running wound in the foot several 
inches from the toes. I did not have any ammonia, or] 
think he would have got along much better. 


3irds are very plentiful, and the boys are very anxious | 


to have the game season open. Lew WI-mort. 


Horns Seven Feet Across. 


A Kansas paper says: “A peculiar pair of horns wa fl 
found by Harley Henderson, of Hoxie, Kan., and Frank J 
Lee, of Hill City, Kan., one and a half miles southeast 


of Hoxie thirty-five feet below the surface of the ground. 


The specimen is petrified and in a perfect state of pre | 
servation, notwithstanding the ages it is supposed to have | 


remained beneath the ground. Many conjectures have 


been made as to what sort of bovine this magnificent | 


pair of horns must one time have adorned. Following 
the curves of the horns from tip to tip the distance i 
eight feet nine inches, but straight across it is seven fet 
The circumference of the horns next to the skull 
twenty inches. The distance between the horns acros 
the skull is fifteen inches.” 

In Post Tertian times there were in America bison 
which carried horns of gigantic size, one species, dt 
scribed by Harlan from the Big Bone Lick of Kentucky, 
having horns which measured eight or nine feet acros 
May not this have been one of these ancient bisons? 


How an Owl Did Not Catch Chickens. 


Editer Forest and Stream: 

In a late issue you told how owls catch chickens 
crowding them off the roost and catching them as the 
flew to the ground. I want to tell how a great-hom 
cwl (Bubo virginianus) did not get his chicken. Abot 
twenty years ago a Mr. Webb, of Somerset, brought # 
me at Lockport an owl that had been captured in a pect 
liar manner. A hen and her brood had been kept in! 
coop for some time and then were allowed their freedot 
The coop had been raised up in front and held in po 
tion by a stick put under the edge of the coop. The 0# 
attempted to go under the coop for its meal; in doit 
so it knocked-out the prop and down went the coop. 
hen and all the chickens but two managed to get 
when the owl went in. The next morning the owl 4 
the two chickens alive were found occupying the fartht 
ends of the coop. Apparently the owl had forgotten 
about its meal of spring chicken. J. L. Davisox. 


Another Great Auk Sold. 


The last number of Nature reports the sale to? 
museum on the Continent of another mounted speci 
of the great auk. The sale was made through Rowlasl 
Ward, and the price paid was reported to have 
£400, or $2,000. There are said to be about seventy 
skins of this species in existence and a like number ® 
eggs. Most of the specimens are in public museus 
While only a few of the skins of the great auk are owned 
in the United States we have large collections of t 
bones of this species. Funk Island, near Newfoun 
was a great home of this bird, and Mr. T. A. Los 
visiting the island nearly twenty years ago, coll 
vast deal of interesting and useful material about ™ 
species, 4 


roe 
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Queer Experiences of a Fox Hunter. 


Il.—An Unexpected Meeting. 


“] was using a muzzle-loader at the time of this inci- 
dent,” said my uncle. “In fact, I don’t think I had then 
ever scen one of the ‘break-down’ style of guns, nor 
was 1 particularly anxious to do so, for I shared the gen- 





father eral prejudice of the old hunters against the ‘new- 
hrough fangled things,’ as we rather contemptuously styled them 
ad and for some years after their appearance. They might be 
os the all right for city sportsmen to use on quail and wood- 
Oraaay cock, we argued, but when it came to long-range work, 
boy a such as was necessary in duck or fox hunting, we reck- 
oO the oned that they would be worth no more than pop-guns. 
velcome Even aiter we saw how thickly they would spatter a 
» and it target with shot at truly surprising distances, many of us 
im ofa still remained skeptical, believing they lacked the pene- 
that but trative force of the old-style gun. It was only after prac- 
e would tical trials of those belonging to sportsmen from town 
7 om who visited my place, that I came to recognize their 
ea greater convenience and efficiency, and finally to purchase 
one of the arms I had so long derided. However, even 
then | did not lose my regard for my old-time piece, but 
still clung to it, and I trust it will ever remain one of 
Stream: my 0 valued possessions, for the good work it has 
ing. their dene and the pleasant memories a sight of it always in- 
: spires 
an Se ow , as said at first, I was hunting that day with 
The boys the old gun. You’ve seen it—English twist barrels, plain 
rt of the walnut stock, strong, smooth-working locks, well bal- 
sot home anced and weighing about 8% pounds ; no. fine finish or 
and. foot filigree, but built for actual work, which it is still cap- 
rouse. I able of doing, in spite of the exposure and many hard 
anid kept knocks was subjected to during the years of its use 
in the field. For foxes I always loaded it with a stiff 
twice its charge of BB’s—I don’t know how many ounces, for I 
the body, never measured either powder or shot in those days, only 
some time with my eye as I turned them out in my hand—and in 
g he was addition to the regular shot charge generally dropped a 
his body, § round y'stol bullet, about 150 to the pound, on top of 
ything til each | These the old gun threw surprisingly straight, 
te a little considering the amount of play they had in the barrel, 
and with great force. Of course there was considerable 
and the luck about it, but I found that I frequently stopped my 
te quite a game at long distances by means of them, and the fact 
e has im fF that | red a kill in the particular case of which I am 
- well, the B speaking was due solely to this extra item of my load. 
was bitten, “It was late November, but no snow had fallen. I had 
ot several i the fox going soon after light, hoping to be able to pick 
onia, or I F him up on the heavy frost of the night, but though the 
i dogs why Of ed him along merrily for two or three hours, 
ry anxions somehow he managed to steer clear of me. The sun was 
WiLMor. now well up, pretty much spoiling the running, and as 
( the fun was fast dropping out of the chase I was think- 
i ing of gciting the dogs off the trail and starting for home, 
, when all of a sudden I found they were coming toward 
me. I was stationed in the uppermost of one of a suc- 


horns wa § 
and Frank 
s southeast J 
the ground. 
ate of pre 
sed to have 
“tures have 
magnificent § 


cession of fields making back into a hard-wood growth 
toward a range of hills, on my left being a low moun- 
tain. I had expected the fox would pass between this 
detached peak and the hills, but finding that he kept to 
the opposite side of the mountain and would in all prob- 
ability cross the fields some distance below my position, 
I started full speed to intercept him. A cart road led 
back through the fields past the base of the mountain, and 


Fy slowing taking this I ran my prettiest, vaultirig lightly over a set 
distance 8 of bars hetween the first and second fields. But at the 
; seven feet next tence a high gate closed the way. The fastening 


he skull i bothered me, and the wall on either side being piled high 









































































































































































































orns across With brush, T started to scale it. On the opposite side of 
; the next field, which was only about a hundred yards in 
erica bisots width, there was another set of bars behind which I 
species, de intended to take my stand. I had just got astride the 
f Kentucky, top rai the gate, my left leg in front and my right 
feet acros eg halt raised to follow, when my eye caught a swift 
bisons? flash of red unde these very bars for which I was mak- 
i ing. I \as rigid in an instant, and the spot of red stop- 
, ping just as suddenly,-resolved itself into a magnificent 
hickens. 10x, icre he stood, or rather half crouched, under the 
bars, n ionless, and alert to catch the first sign of 
so danger Apparently he had heard or scented me—prob- 
chicken ably t ‘ter, for the little wind there was was moving 
hem as te Irom to him—and was trying to locate the danger 
great-hor before n iking a move that might betray him. For my 
‘ken. 8 Part, though in a most unnatural position, I dared not 
, broug a move a muscle for fear of giving him the alarm. I sup- 
od in 1”) Posed, ' course, he must soon get his eye on me, but, 
en kept ‘trange.y enough, he seemed to be looking under me all 
heir freedom the tin The ground descended sharply f ate 
1 e g s sharply from the gate 
held in et ” the ‘s, and perched on the top of the high gate I was 
op. = ata mech greater elevation than he was accustomed to 
al; in do see those who hunted him. The sun, too, was at my 
he coop. hack, a fox’s eyes are no better than a man’s in a 
d to get o# strong 
the a l bleau probably was not of long duration, but 
g the : inde: : nd seemed a minute to me. The strain was 
cores idee’ terrible, and finding I must soon lose my grip 
1. DAVISO® ee r, I resolved to put an end to it. It was a long 
one ‘ it would do no harm to try it, especially as the 
a © ich for several minutes had been yapping in a 
. e "eee sort of way back about a mile, had now got 
e sale to! mf ‘ened out, and would soon be on the scene. I had 
ited specie - g n, uncocked, in my right hand, which rested on the 
ugh Rowlasl a. be side me. My first move was to work my hand 
to have be Next. © Sip and softly raise each hammer in turn 
it seventy ao, “ry cautiously, I lowered my right foot until it 
ce number re cn the tail beside the left. Then, poising myself 
slic museuts ee *w the gun to my shoulder, I pulled both tric- 
uk are owntl a. ick succession. I was nearly knocked back- 
ctions of o ee ee the gate by the recoil; when I recovered my 
Tew foundlast oo. ne lox was nowhere in sight. I jumped to the 








There he lay, just 


hack of and ran down to the bars. 
One of the pistol bul- 


he wall, kicking his last, 
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lets had hit just inside the left fore shoulder, and passed 


clear through him, Later, I measured the distance be- 
tween bars and gate, it was ninety-six yards. But of 
course this was much beyond the legitimate range of the 
gun, for while I found where several of the BB’s had 
struck him, it was the lucky bullet that did the work.” 


TEMPLAR. 
Cornisn, Me. 


The Cisreia Bhisiaw. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I inclose copy of a circular that has been extensively 
put in circulation in northern California this year by a 
Sacramento sporting goods firm. It offers a series of re- 
wards for strings of bluejay scalps taken before Sept. 1, 
1905. The reason for instituting the bird-killing com- 
petition is thus stated: 

“We believe that bluejays, skunks, raccoons and other 
varmint that prey upon the eggs and young of our game 
birds are more destructive to them than all other factors 
combined, and they do not use guns and ammunition in 
the annihilation. either. That’s what makes us mad. Now 
you do, and the more game there is, the more will you 
use, and the more we will be benefited. Bluejays, in our 
opinion, are the greatest natural enemy that quail have, 
therefore, we would like to see them exterminated first. 
The other skunks will receive our attention in due time. 
We wish to educate our people as to the habits of these 
il-mannered pests, so that it will become a sort of habit 
io kill them on sight for years after this contest has been 
forgotten.” 

This certainly shows that the sporting goods house is 
very enterprising; yet I believe that the call for a decima- 
tion of bluejays is warranted. The bluejay is an arrant 
pest. Many miners and prospectors have told me of find- 
ing quails’ nests which had been visited by bluejays and 
who had destroyed every egg in the nest. Ranchmen 
complain, too, that the bluejay will visit barns and 
chicken houses and tap the eggs of poultry in nests under 
cover. He is bolder than any other varmint, including 
chicken-hawk, raccoon or-skunk, and not so easy to be 
caught as the quadrupeds, and will keep out of the way 
of a gun better than a hawk. 

I don’t know what progress this unique campaign is 
making against the blue feathered biped, but after seeing 
so many bluejays and so very few quail as I have in 
several months of journeying through Plumas, Nevada, 
Butte and Yuba counties, | think something ought to be 
done to give the quail a chance. 

I don’t believe in encouraging youth to ruthless 
slaughter, but in this matter of exterminating bluejays, I 
believe it is justifiable. I would go further, and ask the 
Audubon Society to recommend women to wear bluejay 
feathers in their millinery—they would thus assist in an 
attempt to extirpate an orinithological cannibal which the 
bluejay surely is. He does not stop at quails’ eggs, but 
the egg of any and every bird is natural food to him, 
except the eggs of his own kind of feather. All manner 
of song birds suffer from his unnatural penchant for 
eggs. He is a gourmand and makes havoc with a nest, 
whether it contains two or twenty eggs, so long as they 
are fresh. 

Anyway, the bluejay ought to be killed off on general 
principles. Nearly every hunter knows he is a nuisance. 
He will spy a man with a gun a long ways off and give 
warning to deer. He and the squirrels will, by their 
screeching and chattering, warn everything around about 
for half a mile that there is a hunter around. But in 
doing that service for the denizens of the forest, the 
squirrel and bluejay are both hypocrites—they want the 
field of game to themselves. 

Of recent years, at any rate, grouse and quail and dove 
have almost entirely disappeared from the foothills of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, where they rim the Sacra- 
mento Valley on the east, but the game birds have nearly 
all disappeared, while the bluejay is about the only large 
bird that continues in evidence in numbers, excepting 
hawks. Even the woodpecker is conspicuous by his al- 
most total absence. Wa. FITZMUGGINS. 


Camp Fires of the Wilderness. 


Mr. E. W. Burt's happily entitled book, “Camp Fires 
of the Wilderness,” has enjoyed a wide popularity, 
especially in New England. It has been for some 


time out of print, but the many calls for it have led to 
the issuing by the Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany of a new edition. which is a great improvement on 
the earlier one. 

The volume treats of a multitude of matters of the 
highest interest to the camper, who unless he is made 
comfortable by the exercise of a little expert knowledge 
and thoughtfulness, may find himself when in camp the 
most miserable of mortals. A man who has had experi- 
ence knows what to take and how to travel. He makes 
himself as comfortable as at home, while the free and 
independent life, the exercise that he is constantly taking, 
the fresh air in which he works, eats and sleeps, combine 
to render his physical condition so perfect that. every 
hour of every day 1s likely to be a joy 

‘Camp Fires in the Wilderness’ is written for the 
benefit of those persons who wish to go into camp, yet 
are without experience of camp life. It comprises the 
results of Mr. Burt’s experience of travel, chiefly by 
canoe and on foot, through various sections of the eoun- 
try, and it may be read with profit by everyone who en- 
joys camping. The author tells what to take into camp 
in the way of bedding, tents, camp equipage, cooking 
utensils, food, medicine and fishing tackle. He gives 
advice about camp locations, camp life, cooking and 
travel, and gives fresh and pleasing accounts of a number 
of trips that he has made. There are given in the book 
partial lists of the fish and the wild animals of the Maine 





woods, and the last chapter tells the reader how to build 
a log cabin. The volume is very fully illustrated by 
half-tone cuts, some of which possess especial interest. 

Mr. Burt’s book was very warmly received by the press 
of the country, and it may be predicted that the present 
edition, which ‘has been wholly rewritten, enlarged and 
improved, with some additional pictures, will have a 
greater popularity than the old one. The volume deserves 
a place in every sportsman’s library. Illustrated, cloth, 
221 pages, price $1.25. 


A Rifle for B:g Game. 


New York, July 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
was glad to see the striking page advertisement of the 
Mannlicher rifle, which appeared in last week’s Forest 
AND STREAM, for it has reminded me that if I shall suc- 
ceed in getting off for a hunt this autumn, I mean to try 
that arm. 

I shall do this because of what has been told me about 
it, not only by several competent men who have used 
it in the Rocky Mountains and who have highly praised 
to me the strength with which it shoots and the slight 
fall of the bullet at distances considerably over 100 yards, 
but also because of what has been told me by two rather 
eminent African travelers—one an eminent naturalist en- 
gaged in the collection of specimens for a great museum, 
the other an explorer in one of the greatest game coun- 
tries left in Africa, that about Mt. Kilmanjaro. 

These men carried a very varicd armament, that of the 
explorer ranging from elephant guns to rifles of very 
small bore. While the hunting of different game required 
the use of rifles of different sizes, the explorer told me 
that in the fighting which he was forced to do with some 
of the native peoples, he and his men used the Mann- 
licher, and that it proved a most effective weapon. He 
also spoke of it as the great hunting arm for long-range 
shooting. 

My purpose is to use the riflé in the northern Rocky 
Mountains on mountain sheep, animals at which one 
sometimes is obliged to shoot at very considerable dis- 
tances, especially where the sheep are as wild as they are 
in some places where I have hunted north of the boun- 
dary line. Bic GAME. 


Primitive Man and the Beasts. 


Ir, as seems probable, the animal fear of men was ac- 
quired, and is not natural to their minds, it is not very 
clear how the very early tribes of men, when the larger 
carnivorous animals were far more numerous than now, 
escaped destruction and survived long enough to impress 
on the animal world the sense of fear by which man now 
dominates it. Regarded merely as a conflict between one 
class of animals and another, the result should not have 
been doubtful. Man ought to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth, or, in any case, to have retreated to re- 
mote strongholds in regions not frequented by the beasts. 
That he did not do so, but turned the tables on the bet- 
ter equipped offensive creature, is fair presumptive evi- 
dence that original man never was on a level with the 
animals in intelligence, but was equipped with the pre- 
dominant brain-power which has put him ahead in the 
race ever since. Primitive man, literally speaking, “lived 
by his wits,” for he could have owed his survival to little 
else. He was not, for example, nearly so well equipped 
as the monkeys for physical defense or fight, though their 
survival is not altogether easy to explain on purely phy- 
sical grounds. Their power of using their arms and 
hands as a means of swinging rapidly from branch to 
branch gives them an advantage over all the tree-climbing 
cats. Their habit of throwing missiles is also very dis- 
concerting to other animals, though this art is only prac- 
ticed by certain monkeys. 

3ut their rapid and intelligent combination for defense, 
menace, and lookout duty has contributed quite as much 
to their survival as their speed and activity. In tropical 
America even the monkeys are hard put to it to escape 
the attacks of such active and formidable foes as the 
harpy eagle and the ocelot. But it cannot be proved that 
even the most debased or physically weakest of mankind 
has ever been the “natural prey” of that “natural enemy” 
which, according to Sir Samuel Baker, is the nightmare 
of nearly every species of non-carnivorous animal. The 
causes which make exceptions to this rule are temporary 
and narrowly local. Even the Greenlander and the Esqui- 
maux are the masters of the polar bear, and probably al- 
ways have been, though little better armed than primitive 
man, and the pigmies of the Central African forsts are 
mighty hunters. It may even be that the neighborhood 
of fierce animals aided the early development of man; 
for the least developed races are largely found in such 
places as Tierra del Fuego, where, in the absence of sav- 
age beasts, savage man had no inducement to arm and 
equip himself. ‘ 

But man has had an even more potent ally than his 
own ingenuity which from remote antiquity has invested 
him in the mind of the animal world with something of 
the supernatural. He is ever accompanied by the one 
element which the animal mind cannot create, cannot un 
derstand, stands in constant awe of, and dreads by night, 
when its courage is greatest and-that of man least steady. 
Fire, that pillar of cloud and flame which precedes not 
the aggregate human host, but the smallest fragment of 
the invading army, the constant and dreaded harbinger 
of human presence, springing up, as the beasts must 
think, automatically from the earth wherever man rests 
his body, guarding him in sleeping and waking, always 
associated with his abode. for ages terrified the 
beasts.—London Spectator. 
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A Reminiscence. 


My friend Hill and I had held many an earnest and 
prolonged discussion over the question of a suitable 
place at which to spend our approachiug summer va- 
cation. To give a proper flavor to these lines, let me 
preface them with the remark that we were both mem- 
bers of that large and respectable fraternity, known as 
fishing cranks. ; 

It was not a fashionable resort or “watering place 
that we were in search of. On the contrary we pre- 
ferred something wild and primitive, where we. could 
find a bit of the “strenuous life” and be mother 
nature’s red-faced children once again. We had, for 
several weeks, been laying in a stock of flies, leaders, 
lines, reels, and many other interesting and necessary 
etceteras which go to make up the fisherman’s outfit, 
and which, as a rule, give us more pleasure, in their 
selection and purchase, than we ever get out of them 
again. i 

In this way we had worked ourselves up into a high 
state of enthusiasm and were, so to speak, hot on the 
trail of the best trout fishing to be found within a 
radius of 500 miles of Chicago. 

One day, over a down-town lunch, Hill broke out 
after this fashion: “See here now, Colonel, let us go 
about this matter in a sensible and business-like way.” 
Whenever Hill struck that gait, I knew something un- 
usual might be expected, and so I was all attention. | 

“Now,” he continued, “every time we have been dis- 
appointed, it has been because we listened to these 
fellows that go fishing for a week, and catch their fish 
after they get home—mostly suckers—and then advise 
their friends to go to streams that have been fished to 
death—if they ever did afford a day of first-class fish- 
ing. Now isn’t it about time that we began to make 
some use of our knowledge of geography and the gen- 
eral lay of the land—the number and character of the 
streams; the nature of the country, as to farming, 
lumbering, mining, railroads and other matters having 
a bearing upon the problem, and in this way figure out 
for ourselves, just where good trout fishing and plenty 
of it can be safely depended upon.” 

Leaving no opening for me, he went on: “Now I 
have an idea, that somewhere on the Northern Penin- 
sula, where the rivers of Lake Superior, and those of 
Lake Michigan and Wisconsin take their rise, and flow 
off in different and opposite directions, we can find 
just the place we are looking for.” ; 

Mrs. Hill makes as fragrant a cup of coffee as ever 
was brewed; and knowing this so well, I suggested that 
we adjourn to meet at his house on the following even- 
ing, for an after-dinner continuation of the discussion, 
with special reference to his valuable suggestions. Of 
course my motion was adopted. ‘Tne hour having ar- 
rived, and dinner over, I was in a measure compelled to 
brag on the elegant action of Hill's favorite rod—and 
also to listen patiently to that whopper that he always 
tells about how he took thirty-four trout (none of them 
less than a foot long) out of one hole, with that same 
rod and a now faded and bedraggled Parmachence- 
belle. 

The maps were at length brought out and we began 
a careful examination of that stretch of country, known 
as the “Great Divide.” We were not long in dis- 
covering a net work of streams, that seemed to have 
gotten mixed up with each other, and after wandering 
around in an aimless sort of way, had in some mys- 
terious manner untangled and separated. : 

The town of Watersmeet seemed to be located in 
about the center of the tangle of streams. We learned 
upon further investigation and inquiry that lumbering 
in that section was a thing of the past, and that we 
should therefore escape the annoyance of the frequent 
flooding of the streams, which we had so often met with 
on the Southern Peninsula. 2 

It was not a farming country, and therefore only 
sparsely populated, and of course, the streams were not 
fished out. If any other consideration was necessary 
to convince us that we had found what we were look- 
ing for, it was discovered in the fact that the Northwest- 
ern Railroad Company had for years assisted in, and en- 
couraged, in every way, the stocking of those streams, 
and also, in the protection and preservation of the 
trout. And so it was settled, Mrs. Hill and her two 
lovely daughters all voting in the affirmative that we 
should go to Watersmeet. 

The day of our departure arrived, and our baggage 
was checked and our tickets punched, for what we felt 
sure was the fisherman’s Eldorado of the Northern 
Peninsula. ; ; : 

The Northwestern runs a special and palatial train 
for the accommodation of the fraternity, leaving 
Chicago at 5:05 P. M., and arriving at Watersmeet at 
7:00 A. M., without change or other discomfort, and 
just in time for breakfast, with Mr. and Mrs. Darling, 
of the R. R. eating house. We shall have a word to 
say about this man Darling ‘a little later on. I shall 
never forget the first few hours of that evening ride. 
Any one who has ever resigned himself to the comforts 
of a Pullman sleeper, for.a flight. through whirling 
fields of grain, orchards, meadows, groves, gardens, 
and restful homes, all aglow with the rose-tinted flames 
of the setting sun, with his case of favorite rods by his 
side, while only a few hours beyond—and they to be 
hours of rest and slumber—the royalest sport on earth 
awaits his arrival; any one who has experienced all 
this, knows all about it. 

The morning came none too soon,, and while the 
dew was still glittering on the jack pine, the cedar, the 
tamarack and the spruce, we whirled down the tortuous 
valley of Duck Creek, into Watersmeet, and were soon 
introduced to Mr. Darling and——to breakfast. 

I think I’ll just pause here and have it out with this 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


man Darling. He was rightly named. In other words, 
the people who named him Darling builded better than 
they knew. After breakfast, and a few passing remarks, 
as a sort of limbering up process, I told him we had 
come to stay for several weeks, and expected to go into 
camp on the outskirts of the village, if we could find a 


suitable location. Now who ever knew a hotel pro- 
prietor to drop his morning newspaper, and interest 
himself in hunting up a camp for strangers whom he 
had known but an hour? That is just what he did for 
us, and within a few minutes we were standing on a 
beautiful grassy knoll that seemed to have been made 
to order for us. After we were nicely settled, I called 
on Mr. Darling and stated that we would like to get a 
little ice from day to day, and that we expected to pay 
well for the accommodation. He asked me if I knew 
where the ice-house was. I told him I did, for it was 
one of the most conspicuous buildings in the village. 
“Well,” said he, “it’s all yours.” 

About the next time I met him he took my breath 
away after this fashion: A gentleman by the name of 
Fuller, from Chicago, brought in as fine a basket of 
trout, running from twelve to fifteen inches in length, 
as I had ever seen. Mr. Darling had been with him 
and informed me that they were caught in the pools, 
about three miles below on the Ontonogon River. 
“Any time you would like to try your luck, I'll take the 
Pede and run you down in the morning, and if I can’t 
stay with you, I’ll run down in the evening and get 
you. 

I hardly knew whether to take him seriously or not, 
so I turned to Mr. Fred Johnson, an acquaintance of a 
few days, and asked, “Does he mean it, Mr. Johnson?” 
He simply replied, “When you have known him as long 
as I have you will not doubt it.” 

The Pede was a railroad velocipede, and many a 
ride we enjoyed, after days of sport and toil, and they 
are all ‘days of toil—before we regretfully turned our 
faces toward home. 

Mr. Darling had spent many days with us, devoting 
himself wholly to our pleasure and success, when I 
said to Hill: “It cannot be that Darling is going with 
us this way just for the fun of it.” So I walked down 
to the hotel and said to him, “I think I'd better settle 
up before we get in too deep.” 

“Settle up for what?” 

“Well,” I said, “you have been with us several days 
now, and of course we expect to pay you.” But it was 
no go, he simply walked off and left me. I have omitted 
to mention a very characteristic 
curred a few days after our arrival. 

“By the way,” said Mr. D., “if you folks ever want 
any fresh meat, you'll generally find some part of a 
carcass of a sheep hanging in the cold storage room, 
and if you don’t know enough to help yourselves, you 
ought to go hungry.” 

Then turning to Mr. Johnson, he said, “Fred, take 
Mr. Akers in and show him where to find it.” The 
result was that I went back to camp with a mess of 
chops on which no fiber of wool ever grew. 

I must here refer to another matter, which added 
so much to the pleasure of that memorable summer. 
The Northwestern Railroad people treated us as 
though we were the special guests of the company. 
We could take any morning train and be landed at any 
stream, lake or other point of interest, by simply noti- 
fying the engineer where we wished to get off. At 
night all we needed to do was to wave our baskets 
before any approaching train, and the brakes were in- 
stantly whistled down, the train slowed up, and a strong 
arm assisted us aboard. We never found a conductor 
who would accept a penny for such a princely favor. 

The summer was not specially favorable to trout 
fishing, on account of the extreme drouth and conse- 
quent shallow and clear water; and yet we seldom ever 
failed to make a fair catch when we went early and 
staid with them. The lakes about Watersmeet are 
even more plentiful than the streams—clear, cold and 
alive with bass. 

I never knew until I began to visit them, what sport 
two men and a boat can have with the proper casting 
tackle, where bass are plentiful, fat and saucy, and just 
spoiling for a scrap with a spoon. Mr. Darling had 
loaned me a Meek reel, and introduced me to one of 
his guests by the name-of Mull. I soon found myself 
wondering how I had managed to get on so long 
without knowing Mull. He had often visited that lo- 
cality and knew the ins and outs—the cross-cuts—where 
the boats were sunk and the paddles concealed, as well 
as any guide in the country. He was an expert in 
handling a boat, which, by the way, is a valuable and 
well-nigh indispensable acquisition for the bass fisher- 
man. When you see two men come in with a fine catch 
of bass, give the man who handled the boat more than 
half the credit. Mull could cast with wonderful pre- 
cision. His line never tangled, his spoon went out like 
an arrow and generally dropped just where a bass was 
waiting for it. Given an old sunken log—with the 
boat brought to it properly—and you could safely wager 
that: Mull’s spoon would drop within six inches of it, 
near the shore, and then dart like a ray of light length- 
wise along the log and—there was something doing. 
When he strtick the hook home, he usually remarked, 
“That's the system,” and seldom:ever failed to land his 
fish. I have known ‘him to land thirty small-mouth 
bass in’ thirty consecutive casts. 

Our first trip was to Lake Marian, about three or 
four miles northeast of town. We took an early train 
down to Crosier’s Mill and walked across the country 
to the lake. On this cross road we passed through 
grand timber that might have been the meeting place 
of King James and Rob Roy. 

Mull raised an old boat, and we were soon crossing 
one of the loveliest lakes one will see in a lifetime. In 


incident which oc- _ 









going over and returning, we saw by actual count 
fourteen deer. This was a day long to be remembered 
The bass were of the large Oswego variety, and what 
a fight they could put up! I had a strong Chubb roq 
in which I had unlimited confidence. 

Mull generally took the paddle, and headed for a tree. 
top, and knowing that I was a novice, he cautioned 
me not to cast until he gave me the signal. “Now! 
Drop your spoon just this side of that limb. Ree] in 
quickly”—I was fast on the largest bass that I ever 


tackled. Then the fun began. “Look out! Keep him 


‘out of that brush. Keep your line taut! Give him 
line—give him line! Look out, he’s coming at you” 
But I was too slow—under the boat he went, and be. 
fore I realized it, my rod was broken into slivers; byt 


my hook had gone home to stay, and seizing the line 
I continued the struggle, and at the end of a hard. 
fought battle, my bass was safely landed. 

I gazed upon him with a tinge of pathos, and with 4 


feeling of admiration for his pluck and fighting “ quali- 
ties. 


But I have neither time nor place in which to relate 
the many thrilling incidents of this day’s sport. 
On our return to the railroad with a very heavy 


sack of bass, we found Mr. Darling—the darling —wait. 
ing for us with the Pede. 


_Mull and I hired a horse and a_ sulky and 
simply did the country. We visited lakes seldom 
ever fished, made our own rafts, and held many 


a cotillion with their unsophisticated inhabitants. We 
were fishing one day in west Six Mile. Mull had 
hooked an unusually heavy bass and was having a time 
to keep him out of a pine treetop lying a few rods 
from us, and to prevent which he was urging me to 
pull out in the lake further. Finally the big fish sulked 
under the boat, and Mull arose from his seat, and 
squatting on his haunches close to the side of the boat, 
was trying to dislodge his bass, when in some way he 
lost his balance and went over, capsizing the boat and 
turning me out into twenty feet of water. 

I can only give a very brief account of this w: ll-nigh 
serious affair. Our heavy iron anchor went to the bot- 
ton and neither of us thought anything about it. But 
as soon as Mull began to swim and push, the boat 
sank, so that I could barely touch it and keep my head 
above water. At length I touched the rope with my 
foot, and then knew what the trouble was. With diff. 
culty I raised the anchor and got it in the boat. We 
then swam and pushed it to where Mull saw our pad- 
dle, and having recovered this, we succeeded, after hav- 
ing been in the water fully an hour in getting the boat 
to shore. I was well-nigh exhausted. We emptied 
our boat, wrung the water out of our clothing, and went 
back to the scene of our accident to see if our tackle 
could be located. Drifting as quietly as possible, Mull, 
with his face close to the water, soon announced that 
he could see my rod. Over he went like an otter, and 
soon rose with the rod and Mr. Darling’s Meek. In 
this way we recovered everything, except Mull’s fine 
rod and reel. His bass had carried or dragged that 
away and we failed to get trace of it, and had to go 
home without it. 

On the following morning he and a friend returned, 
with a drag of hooks, and on the first draw caught his 
line and so recovered everything but the bass. Mull 
was much chagrined that he did not get him, as he in- 
tended to have him mounted as a souvenir of the 
crowning catastrophy of that eventful day. 

J. W. Axes. 


Why One Goes a-Fishing. 


To catcu fish? Perhaps, but that’s not half the story 
Even the man who fishes for his living cannot be satis- 
fied with such an answer. He goes out upon the waters 
that he may get the wherewithal for the maintaining of 
his little home. And you and I, anglers not for pelf’s 
sake, but for the love of the sport, surely we will not 
hear complacently that we go a-fishing to catch fish 
l'rue, an empty creel at eventide gives us a keen sense of 
disappointment and a full one a rich feeling of satisfac- 
tion, and yet to sum up our day’s angling in terms of 
the content of the creel—why, it is simply absurd 

Think of the ozone we have inhaled, of the enchanting 
views we have beheld, of the birds’ songs we have heard, 
of the fairy-like reflections we have seen in the water, 
of the much needed exercise we have taken, and of the 
manifold indefinable glorious experiences of which only 
the angler knows, experiences but remotely connected 





with the actual catching of fish. To catch fish! Bah! 
He is but a sorry philosopher who would so say. Ii that 
were all, you and I had no such love as we ‘ave for 
the tapering rod, jeweled reel, silken line and grace 
ful fly. 

To-day as I lie on the soft moss under the branches 


of a giant pine on the Shore of the lake, and with a pect 
liar delight anticipate to-morrow’s fishing—ah, it is not 
just the catching of fish that explains that delight.. And 


the psychology of my present experience every anglet 
understands, and he alone. 
By the by, do we, lovers of the angle. not find a large 


measure of our happiness in our sport through antic- 
pation, and also through memory, living over again the 
glad hours when we sought the sequesteréd lair of the 
lordly salmon, or wary trout, or doughty . bass (This 
thought comes to me as I am dreaming of the morrow 
and recalling the past, while I lie here in the shade and 


my eyes rest upon the rippling water yonder sh rmering 
in the sunlight.) 
To catch fish! Oh, how small a part is thus a vered! 


What freedom from professional and business care 1 
angling! If these overworked, nervously unstruug mem 
in our cites, who walk the streets nights because they 
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cannot sleep, finding it impossible to throw off their care 
and rid themselves of worry, could and would go a-fish- 
ing! Too bad many of them know not the art! I have 
heard physicians say that the rod and line have been to 
them of greatest value, enabling them to rid themselves 
of many of the anxieties of their noble calling and be- 
come refreshed in body and in mind. To the lawyer, too, 
and the clergyman and the instructor, angling bring a 
blessed freedom from care, and brings recuperation, zest, 
new life. 

No wonder that those who fish, as you and I, hotly 
spurn the idea that the story is told when it is said that 
one goes a-fishing for fish. No, indeed! We are not 
such fools as to spend hours, days, even weeks just in 
catching a few or many of the finny denizens of the 
water merely for their possession, or even the spoft of 
catching them. In angling a thousand benefits are ob- 
tainable! angling may enrich a man in mind and in heart, 
put bronze on his cheek, light in his eye, red corpuscles 

his veins, strengthen his muscles—invigorate him in 
body, mind and spirit for his life’s work, whether it be 
in the pulpit, at the sick bed, in the court room, in the 
counting house, or in the shop. Nothing surpasses it as 

» all-round benefactor. And to be commiserated is the 

1 who knews not how to angle. 

\laybe such a one may read these lines; if so, I urge 
him to arise, and with some earnest Izaak Walton make 
his way, rod in hand, to éatch fish—oh; not that, only, but 

, begin a pursuit that will prove an ever-increasing 
scurce of pleasure and comfort to him to the end of his 
days. CorneELius W. Morrow. 


The Sea Trout Redivivus 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

.fter all that has appeared in your columns for the 
las( thirty years on the vexed question of the identity of 
the so-called sea trout, I thought the subject had been 
pr tty well threshed out. After the admission from Mr. 
Helloek and Mr. Chambers, to say tiothitig of Prof. D. 
Sarr Jordan, the leading ichthyologist iii Anieriéa, that 
“je mafine and fluvial trout are one and tlie Samié fish— 
yerietally and structurally—differing only in coloring. aii 
other conditions resulting from their habitat,” (see issue 
ot March 11 last) I, for one, considered the question 
sciied; as did, I think, all who have taken enough in- 
tercst in the matter to follow the discussion in your col- 
s. But what will Dr. Morris, E. A. Samuels, W. B. 
\ershon, Walter M, Brackett and all the other anglers, 
clservers and writers who have caught and studied the 
fis) from the waters of Labrador and Newfoundland to 
those of Bay Chaleur and on both shores of Nova Scotia 
from Cape Sable to Cape North, say of this new Rich- 
mond who entered the field in your last issue? 

ihe revelations contained in Mr. Hickson’s letter to 
\ir. Hallock must have amused the veteran naturalist, 
apd he must have smiled sardonieally at the latest ex- 
emphheation of Pope's immortal line: “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread”; but to give the jejune effort 
© ‘he angling world through your ¢colunins was “the 
unkindest éut of all.” 

Hickson says he has ptoved, “that sea-trout go 
to sea, first by the fact that we have caught trout 8 and 
9 pounds fat frémi the rivefs in whiéh these trout spawn; 
we have ¢aught them at the mouth of Bathurst harbor. 

* With all these things considered, where do the 

sea trout whieh appeat in the eatly spritig with 

smelts ¢ome from?” Had Mr. Hickson known a 
more—what every angler ci Bay Chaleur is famil- 
with—he would know that tlie éstuaries of the Cas- 
capedias and thé Bonaventure (in whieh rivers the lafg- 
cl trout Known in Quebee and Néw Bfunswick spawn) 
ard the estuafy of the Nepisiguit faée each othéf, with 
chly a few miles of open water between them. The ver 
| trout taken oééasionally on the New Brunswick 
of the bay eafly in spring, are, in the opinion of 
who have made the subject a life-study, stragglefs 
the Quebec rivers, in which they ate indigenous. 
\hat proof is there in all this that these tfout “go to 
ex? Does anyone except Mr. Hickson consider the 
landlocked Bay Chaleur, with innumerable 
ms from both sides flowing into it, and all contain- 

ing sea trout, to be “the sea”? 

lr. Hallock, who is familiar with Labrador and its 
rivers, all abounding ‘in sea trout, must have laughed 
when he read the following in Mr. Hickson’s instructive 
letter: “My opinion is that these trout have recently 
heen released from the large Newfoundland and Labra- 
rivers, where they were imprisoned by ice, and as 
scon as released they have gone out into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrenee, struck the spring-run of smelts and herrings 
and foliowed them into the Bay Chaleur. * * * 

se are, therefore (?), the trout which we find feeding 
on the smelts and herring spawn in May and early June.” 
\s Captain Cuttle would say, “here’s an opinion as is an 
opinion,” and it can surely claim the merit of originality. 
This new Richmond in the field must be as ignorant of 
graphy as he is of natural history. Is there no cap- 

smelt, herring spawn or other food along the coasts 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Anticosti and 
Magdalene Islands (in all the rivers of which sea- 
t abound), that the trout from these coasts and rivers 
ild seek it in distant Bay Chaleur? There is not a 
cle fact in this wonderful letter that has not been 
ed in your columns a dozen times, and nothing but 

Hallock’s well known sense of humor could have 
him to publish it. : . 
‘ut enough of this ignorance which Mr. Hickson mis- 
es for knowledge. Let me come down to matters that 
n his limited intelligence can understand. In a long 
of observation and study of this subject I have never 
Lcen able to find. a sea trout in New Brunswick or 
Cuebee waters of 8 pounds weight; the largest I ever 

weighed was from the Bonaventure, but it did not 

1 the scale at 7% pounds. I have seen many and 
ight a few in Cascapedia that weighed 6% and 7 

nds. Still,as Mr. Hickson says; “These facts’ being 

ved [no proof is given in his letter] that we have 
: big sea trout, 8 and g pounds in weight, caught in 

open bay and in the salmon nets four miles on each 
le of the entrance of the river,” I will not be so dis- 
Irteous as to contradict him, strong as are my convic- 
“is; but, as I am anxious to have the “proof” he speaks 
i. and as the open season for salmon fishing does not 
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close until Aug. 15, I will give $10 each, and pay express 
charges, for all the sea trout weighing 9 pounds that are 
delivered to G. A. Pearson, M.D., of Sussex, with an 
affidavit from the sender that they were caught on the 
New Brunswick side of Bay Chaleur. 

THe Op ANGLER. 


Black Bass of the Bay of Quinte. 


Tue Bay of Quinte stretches along the south shore of 
Ontario from the city of Kingston to the Murray Ship 
Canal, near Trenton, altogether about ninety miles. The 
Murray Ship Canal is about six miles long and the line 
of boats from Montreal to Toronto go through this canal 
and by doing so avoid about one-half of the lake. 

There is a chantiel which is defined by buoys through 
the entire length of this bay, and outside of the channel 
the lake is full of bars ot shoals of from nine to twelve 
feet deep which constitute the fishing grounds of the bay. 

The head of this bay is about north of Rochester, and 
it can be reached in two ways. One is by Clayton, and 
taking a boat there to Trenton or going over to Gan- 
anoque, nine miles distant, on the Canada shore, and tak- 
ing the cars on the Canada railroad to Trenton Junction, 
where you can take the cars about three or four miles to 
Trenton or you can go to Rochester and go from there 
to Charlotte, about nine miles, and take the boat across 
the lake to Coburg, and then take the train east, about 
twenty miles to Tfreiitoti: 

The bass fishing in the Boy of Quinte is very indiffer- 
ent until about Aug. 25 or Sept. 1, and then the large bass 
go upon the shoals, and the average catch after that is 
about 3 pounds up to say about the middle of October, 
many of the bass weighing frem 4 pounds to 4% 
pounds. In my fishing I have taken all my bass with a 
trout rod weighing about seven ounces, and using about 
300ft. of line with a single snell and small hook, and 
using a minnow for bait. 

In fishing for bass I have had my boatman drift or 
drag, which means rowing very slowly so as to keep 
the hook from catching on the bottom and letting out 
about 75ft. of line, and when I feel the bass at the hook 
I let out about 60 of 7§ft. more of line until the bass 
has had time to swallow the bait, and then give a very 
slight jerk to sét thé Hook iti the fish, which at the same 
time usually leaps out of the water two of three feet, 
and with skillful management I. have almost always 
landed my fish. 

In my judgment, this is the finest accessible fishing 
ground to-day in the United States for black bass, all of 
which are small-mouthed bass. 

Unfortunately there are no persors at Trenton, which 
is at the head of the lake and where you will find much 
of the best fishing, or at Northport, about twenty or 
twenty-five miles east of Trenton, where the fishing is 
equally good, who have any knowledge of the shoals or 
bats, and it is therefore necessary to get a boatman 
from Clayton, and quite a number of them are thor- 
oughly acquainted with these grounds. This, of course, 
entails a considerable expense, as these boatmen expect 
to be paid $3 a day from the time they leave home until 
they return, and also to have their expenses paid, which 
is usually about $1 a day at the hotels. In addition to 
this we have to pay our own expenses—about $1.50 a 
day at the hotels—and provide our boat, which costs 
about $1 a day, so that the daily expenses of this trip 
amount to about $8 or $9 a day. B. B 











Conditions at Temagami. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., July 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Coming out from Temagami last week I met a man going 
in with a bundle of golf sticks. I was startled at first, 
then the humorous side struck me and I thought what 
fine grounds he could find in that country of timber and 
rocks for playing the game. But, in a sense, it is only a 
forerunnet of the summer boarder and the opening up 
of one of the finest spots in America. Already there is 
a hotel at Temagami station, one at Temagami Island, 
and a boarding house on Bear Island, and more to be 
built this winter. While most who have gone there this 
oe are enthusiastic fishermen, another year will find 
oungers around the hotels and guests dressing for din- 
ner. With this the charm of the place will be lessened 
and the magnificent stillness be disturbed, but the beauty 
of the lakes, islands and woods will be a perpetual pleas- 
sure, for the place has been set aside as a reserve. Right 
now it is a breaking up of the old ways and the new rail- 
road in there will do the rest. 

On Bear Island lives Mr. McLean, who has lived in its 
vicinity for thirty-eight years, and who has been hunting 
and trapping in the Hudson Bay territory for ever fifty 
years. He is a willing talker, and it is a treat to listen to 
his experiences and the hardships he has passed through. 
There were no wolves or Virginia deer in that district 
when he first trapped there. Now there are both. His 
opinion is that the wolves have been baited in by the 
moose carcasses left by hunters, who take the heads and 
leave the rest in the woods, but it seems more probable 
that they have followed the red deer there. Many moose 
and deer are seen there by camping parties, and I saw a 
fresh mooseskin from a moose recently killed by the 
Indians. They are allowed to kill them at all times. But 
it seems that the laws have been of little bother in the 
past. 

A lady told me that she was camping there last sum- 
mer, and she expressed a desire to one of the forest 
rangers, who are also game wardens, for a grouse. The 
next day a bag was left in front of her tent with the re- 
mark that there was a bag of Spanish onions for her. 
There were several brace of grouse in the bag. Some of 
the fishermen this year are catching over the limit in 
numbers and kéeping bass under the ten-inch limit. The 
printed regulations are posted around, and there is no 

* excuse for this. But no one seems to bother about it. I 
suppose it is because fish are plentiful and easily caught. 

The largest bass I saw in two weeks weighed a little 
better than 2%4 pounds, and the largest lake trout weighed 
26 pounds and 14 ounces when brought in. It is amusing 
to hear these trout called ouaninche, landlocked salmon, 
salmon trout, ete., by the different fishermen. It seems 
that the great majority are not informed and do not 
trouble themselves very much as to what they are catch 
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ing, and what is more, do not bother themselves to find 
out, The trout are lake trout, Chistivomer namaycush. 
One man who has made different fishing trips up north 
asked me the name of “those duck-billed fish.” He alluded 
to the common pike, Esox lucius. By the way, Cabia 
Blanco writes in Forest AND STREAM that he saw a mas- 
kinongé 27 inches long which he estimated to weigh 4o 
pounds. Is there not some mistake here? You are not 
allowed to keep one in Ontario under 30 inches. 

The guide question around Temagami is a serious one. 
There are not nearly enough of them. They are very 
hard to get. I did all of my fishing without one, as I was 
unable to get one. 

I do not think the bass there so tull of fight as in some 
other waters, but the sport is good. The water is prac- 
tically free from weeds; in fact, there is nothing but an 
occasional pond lily in some of the deep bays, and this 
makes fishing very pleasant. It is very easy, though, to 
get caught in the rocks trolling and to get caught trolling 
for trout with 200 or 300 feet of line out is quite a bother. 
It means lots of reeling and backing up. There seems to 
be quite a difference of opinion as to the pleasure of 
catching the trout there. One gave me the most excite- 
ment of any fish I caught, and yet some do not care for 
the sport. It seems to me that some give up easily while 
others fight very well. D1IxMONT. 


The Life History of the Angler. 


BY THEODORE GILL. 
From the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 


One of the most interesting and remarkable fishes of 
the north Atlantic is that whose cognomen in books is 
angler, but which has received a number of true ver- 
nacular names in the countries bordering the waters in 
which it lives; it is scientifically known as Lophius 
piscatorius. It is the best known representative of a 
large group (order or sub-order) of fishes named 
pediculates. 

For a long time only a couple of species of this family 
were known, but successive deep-sea explorations have 
brought to light quite a number, and the last reviser of 
the group—C. Tate Regan—in 1903 recognized as many 
as thirteen distributed among three genera—Lophius, 
Lophiomus and Chirolophius. 

The name angler, which is almost universally used for 
the fishes of this genus in books, is really a book-name, 
and not one in general use among shoremen and fisher- 
men. It was, indeed, especially coined for the Lophius 
piscatorius by the English litterateur and naturalist, 
Thomas Pennant, in 1776; in his British Zoology, as he 
says, he “changed the old name of fishing frog for the 
more simple one of angler,” simply because he did not 
like the former, which was one of the popular names. 
But there was no lack of real vernacular names. In Eng- 
land, besides fishing-frog, there are frogfish, toadfish, 
pocketfish, monkfish, nassfish, sea-devil, devilfish, wide- 
gut, wide-gap and kettle-maw, and these are sup- 
plemented by other local names in Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. In America another set of names replaces the 
English ones. The most common along the Massachu- 
setts coast is goosefish; in Rhode Island bellowsfish is in 
use; in Connecticut, mollligut may be heard, and in 
North Carolina allmouth, One who has looked into the 
vast cavity behind the jaws will concede the aptness of 
the last name. 

Although angler is not a true vernacular name for the 
Lophius, is is an analogue of names in popular use in 
other countries, as Pecheur or Poisson-pecheur at Bor- 
deaux, Pescatrice at Rome and some other places in Italy. 
and Petricia at Malta. The modern Greeks have adopted 
the Italian name with a modified form (Peskandritza or 
Peskantritza) into their own language; a true Greek 
word, Batrachopsaro (frogfish) is also in vogue at some 
places (Patras). Among the ancients it was known as 
the sea frog, the Greeks calling it Batrachos o alieus; 
the Romans, Batrachus marinus. 

The angler’s horizontal as well as vertical range is 
great, and covers a large portion of the north Atlantic 
on both sides, where the temperature may range between 
32 and 60 degrees Fahrenheit—perhaps even higher. On 
the eastern side it is common in the Mediterranean and 
along the western coasts of Europe, becoming less com- 
mon along the Scandinavian shores to the northward; it 
wanders upward, however, to the North Cape and the 
Faroe Islands.* Along the American coast it is most 
common in the comparatively shallow waters of New 
England, and in deeper water about Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland to the north, and as far to the south as 
the Caribbean Sea. “There is some reason to think that 
south of Cape Cod it retreats fo deep water in summer.” 

While thus quite common along many coasts in rather 
shallow water, it appears to be at home in deep water. 
In the cold water under the tropical surrounding Bar- 
bados, at a depth of 209 fathoms; at another place, from 
“a depth of 365 fathoms” (according to Goode and 
Bean), specimens were dredged.} 

It is emphatically a bottom fish, as its depressed form 
and up-looking eyes sufficiently indicate. It is also ad- 
dicted to solitude, living apart from its fellows. In some 
selected nook, perhaps “hidden among seaweeds or 
stones”; perhaps “buried in the mud, with only the 
mouth and the gill-openings free,” it “lies in ambush 
for its prey.” At depths where algal vegetation no more 
thrives, it doubtless lies exposed or half-buried in the 
bottom, for the light is dim and extraneous concealment 
not much required. According to Day (evidently guided 
by Couch), in England “during the summer and autumn 
it resides near the shore where, by means of its pectoral 
fins, it forms for itself a cavity in the sand,” or, should 
the ground be rough, it lies as if dead, while “its floating 
filaments, kept in motion by the tide, decoy other fish, 
and the angler’s tendril is no sooner toucked than the 
game is caught.” - Saville Kent, who had excellent op- 
portunities of observirg a large individual in the Man- 
chester Aquarium (1874), was struck by its adaptation 
to its natural environments, and has given a graphic de- 
scription of it. 

“Commencing with generalities, one of the most strik- 








*If the identification be correct, it even reappears around South 
Africa. 

+The deep-sea Caribbean fishes are not in the National Museum, 
and-the writer is unable to confirm the identification. They prob- 
ably belong to a different species, 
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ing features that first attracted notice in this specimen 
was the remarkable likeness of the animal’s head to a 
mass of rugged rock—the irregular outline formed by 
the prominent ridges of its upper surface, and the ex- 
cessive projection of the massive lower jaw, especially 
favoring this simile, Following up the idea still far- 
ther, the illusion was found to S carried out to an ex- 
tent altogether marvelous to contemplate. This promi- 
nent lower jaw in itself formed a natural rocky ledge 
springing from the parent mass. Along its lower margin 
are dependent, in the most highly developed state, those 
singular lobulate processes which extend in a straight 
line backward to the creature’s tail. The size and shape 
of these processes vary considerably, though generally 
following a more or less leaf-like contour, and one be- 
tween every two or three being much longer than its 
neighbor. As far as I am aware, no attempt has yet 
been made to explain the purpose or function of these 
appendages; but to one accustomed to hunting for marine 
treasures at low tide on a rocky coast line, their resem- 
blance to the small flat calcareous sponges, ascidians, 
zoophytes, and other low invertebrate organisms which 
fringe the lower margin of every conspicuous ledge, is 
strikingly suggestive. The next point we arrive at 1s 
the wonderful apparatus upon its head, with which the 
animal has been supposed to lure on its prey to destruc- 
tion. It consists of two erectile filaments, the foremost 
of which is produced at its extremity into a membranous 
digitiform expansion. According to the books, this ex- 
panded membrane owes its especial attractive qualities as 
a bait to fish in its vicinity to the glittering metallic colors 
which play upon its surface. As far as I can ascertain, 
however, by both personal observation and that of others, 
no such distinctive coloring really exists, the membrane 
sharing the sombre hues of the general surface of the 
body. Following out our rock simile, these organs yield 
another point remarkably favorable thereto; the fore- 
most filament, with its digitiform membrane, is the fac- 
simile of a young frond of oar-weed in both shape and 
color; and in the tendril behind it we have a repetition 
of the same with the blade of the frond, as it were, 
worn away by the current of the ocean. Our rock, how- 
ever, is not yet clothed with all the growths that con- 
tribute to perfect its mimicry of nature; for where we 
least expect it—that is, in the animal’s eye—we find the 
most extraordinary mimicry of all. These organs are 
very large and prominent, the iris being conical in shape, 
of a yellow ground color, with longitudinal stripes of a 
darker shade, while the pupil, commencing abruptly at 
the summit, is of so jetty a hue that the aspect of the 
whole is that of a hollow truncated cone, resembling, 
with its longitudinal stripes, the deserted shell of an 
acorn barnacle, and with an amount of exactness that is 
apparent to the most ordinary observer. We have here 
in this fish, then, the most perfect possible embodiment 
of a rocky bowlder, with is associated animal and vege- 
table growths. Lying prone at the bottom of the ocean 
among ordinary rocks and debris, it might well pass 
muster as an inanimate object, and the other fish on 
which it preys would approach it with impunity, and 
never discover their mistake until too late to escape from 
its merciless jaws. Ensconce the animal snugly, however, 
in the crevice of some precipitous submarine cliff, and 
the illusion is more perfectly complete. No strategy 
need now be exerted by the voracious fish to attract his 
prey; he has only to lie close and quiet, letting his ten- 
drils sway to and fro in the passing current like the 
weeds around him, and the shoals will approach, brows- 
ing the vegetation, or pursuing their crustaceous diet 
right into his very mouth. And that such surroundings 
as the foregoing are most congenial to the angler’s tastes 
is abundantly evinced by the habit of the specimen in the 
Manchester Aquarium. He is ever slinking off to the 
rock work, and establishing himself so slosely in some 
snug corner that it requires notwithstanding his large 
size, a considerable amount of diligent search to detect 
him.” 

Conceding the perfect aptness of Kent’s remarks, the 
story is yet only half told. There can be little question 
that the foremost spine of the angler, with its leaf-like 
or worm-like appendages, does really attract fishes, in 
so far as they are moved by curiosity at least to approach 
so near that the angler can leap upon them and engulf 
them in its capacious mouth. Two thousand years ago 
and more the adaptation for concealment as well as for 
capture, by attracting other fishes, was recognized by 
naturalists and philosophers. Cicero of old, in his work 
on natural theology, looking at one side only of the ques- 
tion, called attention to the ability of the angler (or sea 
frog as he called it) to conceal itself and yet attract 
other fishes for its consumption.{ Could those other 
fishes be heard, they would tell a story against provi- 
dential interference ! 

Not long aftet the observations made by Kent in Eng- 
land, even better ones were made by the German natur- 
alist, Schmidtlein, on invididuals kept in captivity in 
aquaria at the zoological station of Naples. His ac- 
count is here translated from the original German: 

“Lophius embodies, so to speak, a living angling ap- 
paratus. Unfortunately there is not much to record con- 
cerning its habits in capitivity that might be considered 
as a contribution to the already known characters, for it 
is so peculiarly adapted for its dark mud-bottom, that 
it can never endure the confinement in our bright, well- 
lighted prisons with the clean sand for more than a few 
days. It lies for the most part on the bottom in perfect 
apathy without burying itself in the sand, and stares 
with its big dull, glazed eyes straight before it, while 
the jaws of the enormous mcuth open a little and close 
at every breath, and the lobed barbels on the chin swing 
back and forth. At times it raises the ‘hooks’ on the 
head and !ets the terminal lappets play, or it yawns and 
changes the color of its dull mud dress into a lighter or 
darker shade. It never takes any food either voluntarily 
or by force. If it is made to feed it will spit out the 
morsel again. Before death the skin of the tail general- 
ly peels off, and the tail putrefies from the point up- 
wards. The sea-devil attains considerable size, and the 
aquarium several times possessed specimens more than 
a meter in length; the latter, however, could not stirvive 
even as long as the smaller fishes.” 

tRane autem marine dicuntur obruere sese arena solere, et 
moveri propé aquam, ad quas, quasi ad escam, pisces cum 
compels, confici a ramis, atque consumi, De Natura Deorum, 





As one of the popular names, allmouth, indicates, the 
fish is well fitted to ingest food, and its instinct is co- 
ordinate with its capacity. It is, in fact, a most vora- 
cious carnivorous animal, and, so far at least as flesh is 
concerned, omnivorous. It is indiscriminate, too, for in 
Massachusetts some “annoy the fishermen by swallowing 
the wooden buoys attached to the lobster pots,” and a 
man “caught one by using his boat-anchor for a hook.” 
A bottom fish, it naturally feeds largely on fishes living 
on or near the bottom, such as flatfishes, gurnards, scul- 
pins, sea-ravens, dogfishes and small rays, as well as 
crabs, lobsters, squids and starfishes. Impartiality in ac- 
cepting what offers itself was manifest in one from which 
Buckland took “two marysoles, one common sole, one 
piked dogfish, one foot six inches long, three moderate- 
sized crabs, fourteen five-fingers, and one whiting.” Ob- 
servations were made on three Massachusetts individuals 
taken in 1897 and 1899 and recorded by Edwin Linton 
(1901). One “had in its stomach a large quantity of 
mud which was rich in mollusca, annelids and small 
crustaceans.” Another, “a small specimen, had in its 
stomach a winter flounder almost as large as itself.” A 
third had “fragments of fish.” The first observation is 
of unusual interest as an evidence of what the fish may 
do when unsuccessful in securing larger prey. 

Its search for food is by no means restricted to the 


An angler of large size was also discovered in shallow 
water by a couple of boys who were in a boat, where 
they happened to be without oars. But with the inten- 
tion, perhaps, of annoying the fish, they loosened a board 
that lay along the bottom of the boat and thrust it with- 
in the creature’s expanded jaws, which immediately 
closed upon it. A struggle then commenced, but so firm- 
ly did the fish retain its grasp that it suffered itself to 
be dragged out of the water and secured.” 

Another feature of the fish is the slowness of its di- 
gestive powers. Couch has also aptly illustrated this 
characteristic, where the angler’s skill was utilized by 
other fishers. “On one occasion there were found in the 
stomach of an angler nearly three-quarters of a hundred 
herrings; and so little had they suffered change that they 
were sold by the fisherman in the market without any 
suspicion in the buyer of the manner in which they had 
been obtained. In another instance there were tak 
from the stomach twenty-one flounders and a dory, «ll 
of them of sufficient size and sufficiently uninjured to 
make a good appearance in the market where they were 
sold.” Still more apt evidence of the slowness of diges- 
tion has been given by James T. Linsley (1844). A large 
angler(three feet eight inches long), caught near Bridge- 
port, Conn., “continued alive out of water about twenty 
four hours,” and when cut open, Linsley “took from its 





ANGLER (Chirolophius naresit). 


bottom, hewever, for though a slow and clumsy swim- 
mer, by stealthy approach it succeeds in surprising not 
only active fishes, but even birds and mammals swim- 
ming on the surface. According to R. Q. Couch (1847), 
in Cornwall, it also “frequently rises to the surface of 
the water in the summer and autumn, and lies basking 
in the sun.” 

Its success in capturing large birds swimming on the 
surface, is commemorated in a name most in vogue along 
some parts of the coast (goosefish) ; several “have been 
known to swallow live geese.” A fisherman told G. 
Brown Goode that “he once saw a struggle in the water, 
and found that a goosefish had swallowed the head and 
neck of a large loon, which had pulled it to the surface 
and was trying to escape. There is authentic record of 
seven wild ducks having been taken from the stomach of 
one of them. Slyly approaching from below, they seize 
birds as they float upon the surface.” 

A number of analogous instances of capture of birds 
might be given, Birds quite as large as a goose have 
been taken, such as the loon and gull( Larus argentatus). 
Reliable Cape Cod fishermen, Captains Nathaniel E. At- 
wood and Nathaniel Blanchard, assured Dr. D. H. Storer 
that “when opened, entire seafowl such as large gulls, 
are frequently found in their stomachs, which they sup- 
posed them to catch in the night, when they are floating 
upon the surface of the water.” Storer was also “in- 
formed by Captain Leonard West, of Chilmark, that he 
had known a goosefish to be taken having in its stomach 
six coots in a fresh condition. These he considered to 
have been swallowed when they had been diving to the 
bottom in search of food.” 

By far the mest valuable studies of the food of the 
angler were made by T. Wemyss Fulton and published 
in 1903. No less than “541 anglers of various sizes, 
caught mostiy in the Moray Firth, Aberdeen Bay, and 
the deep waters of the Shetlands were examined.” Ful- 
ton’s studies were for the purpose of ascertaining “the 
amount of destruction caused by this species among the 
food fishes.” It appears that, “so far as the anglers in- 
vestigated”’ were concerned, “the principal food consisted 
of whitings, sand eels, haddocks and common dabs, and 
in sinaller amount of herrings, solenettes and others.” 
The “proportions differ on the different grounds, and 
at different seasons.” A noteworthy circumstance is that 
“the great majority of the fishes found in the stomachs 
were small, even when the angler was large.” The rarity 
of large fishes was supposed by Fulton to point “to their 
greater caution than when younger.” Besides fishes “the 
only other organisms found in the stomachs were a 
shore crab in one and a swimming crab in another, and 
cephalopods in thirteen.” 

Another noteworthy characteristic of the angler is the 
tenacity with which it holds on to what it has seized. A 
couple of anecdotes told by Jonathan Couch (1862) will 
illustrate. “Mr. Thompson, of Belfast, tecords an in- 
stance where a gentleman discovered an angler near the 
shore, and presented the butt end of his whip to it, when 
it seized and held by it until it was thus drawn on shore, 


stomach subsequently, a large half pailfull of fishes, of 
various species, such as tomcods, cunners, bass-fry, etc.: 
of the latter, some were as perfect as when swallowed, 
notwithstanding the lapse of time mentioned.” 


Fishing for Trout at the Cold Water 


THE stream that I have fished for trout for the last 
twenty-five years has been fished by my father for more 
than fifty years. When he began to fish the stream 
its banks were covered with a dense growth of pine 
and hemlock and its waters kept cool through the 
greater part of the summer. He tells of catching trout 
on the riffles with bait in harvest time. But the saw- 
mills and the tanneries have stripped its mountain 
sides of everything but the hard-wood, and during my 
time the trout have been compelled to seek the mouths 
of the mountain brooks and the cold springs as summer 
advanced and the sun got high and warm. If the s 
mer be a cool and rainy one, the trout may stay on the 
riffles until the middle of June, but the ordinary season 
will drive them to the cold water before the last of Ma) 
where they will lie in schools of several hundred with 
the smallest trout nearest the spring or the mouth of 
the brook and the big fellows away on the outer edge 
in the deepest water. ; 

Trout at the Cold Water have certain peculiarities 
They will rise to a fly early in the morning, just at 
noon, and again late in the evening. I have always 
suspected that the shadow of the rod on the water had 
something to do with this. Then if there has been a 
small flood in the stream, roiling the water, the trout 
will rise greedily as soon as the water clears again. 
Nessmuk tells in “Woodcraft” of going with a successful 
angler to a spring hole in a lake and seeing him drive 
trout out into deep water and then stir up the mud 
and catch them as they returned to the springs. Under 
most circumstances, not more than three or four trout 
can be caught at one time; the -water must then be 
rested and then fished again. A native angler whom I 
knew lived near the mouth of a mountain run where 
a large number of trout collected each summer. In thie 
proper season this man would go to the run ten or 
twelve times a day, catching two or three trout at each 
trip. Sometimes after trout have been fished over at 
such a place for several days, they refused to pay at- 
tention to fly or bait of any sort, probably doing their 
feeding at night, if feeding at all. They also grow ac- 
customed at such times to the angler and stir only 
when he makes some sudden or violent movement. An 
acquaintance of mine once caught a very large trout 
lying in a cold pool by baiting with a crawfish and 
slapping it on the water with a splash. The trout had 
not stirred until the bait struck the water and then it 
rushed rapidly around the pool several times and wit! 
out stopping its speed darted forward, took the bait 
and was hooked. This coincides with my own experi- 
ence at several different times. I was once watching 
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of trout lying around a spring below a mill 
= a I decided to see what I could do with bait 
since none of them paid any attention to my flies. On 
the bank I found some large grasshoppers, and stand- 
ing in open view of these trout and throwing the grass- 
hopper on the water with considerable force, I found 
that every few minutes the impulse to get that grass- 
hopper would be too strong for some trout, and that 
aiter rushing around once or twice, it would come up 
and grab it and be hooked. It was not a very sports- 
manlike way to catch trout, but it helped to fill my 
basket with some fine trout. On another occasion I 
had gone to some cold water late in the evening and 
found three or four very large trout lying there. I 
had waded in close to an enormous trout that was 
; about two feet of water and I stood there 


lying im ies 

watching it and flicking my flies down on the water 
above it When so suddenly and unexpectedly that it 
startled me it came up with its mouth wide open and 


erabbed a white-miller that was on my cast. Well, I 
held the trout for about a minute, when with a lunge 


that no ordinary tackle could have held it tore loose. 
My favorite fishing place after the trout had gone 
to the cold waters was at the head of an old mill 


dam, where there was a large volume of cold water 
coming from a number of springs just in the edge of 


the stream. Here the trout used to gather in a great 
school, and if one was fortunate enough to meet with 
jayorable conditions he could have some fast and 
furious fun. I had gone to this place one evening, and 
alter catching a few small trout, found that some large 
trout had moved in, one of which I finally hooked after 
it had made a furious lunge that took it nearly out of 
the water. I soon saw that I could hold this trout but 
could not land it. The stream at this point is of such 
depth and width that I needed only to follow the trout 
along the bank until it either broke loose or gave up, and 
so | iked slowly down the stream for an eighth of 
a mile or more, keeping my line on top of the water 
and watching the struggles of the fish. Finally, when 
[ had begun to force the fight, a little woodsman with 


a bright red flannel shirt on came down to the stream 
a bath, and when he saw what I was doing he 
ry anxious to assist. What appeared rather 
to me was that when I pulled a little the trout’s 
» out of the water, and his broad tail waving 
in the air so excited the woodsman that he 
in and had nearly grabbed my line before I 





could stop him. I knew that the fish was poorly 
hooked. and so I asked him to get a slab to place edge- 
ways outside of two large stones on the edge of the 
stream after I had pulled the trout between them. He 
did this and we landed our fish, a trout weighing three 
and a half pounds and hooked in the back fin in a slit 
torn an inch long, from which the fly dropped when 
the trout touched the shore. My own satisfaction over 
the capture of the trout was not a bit greater than that 


of the woodsman. ' ; 
| started with a friend one evening for this place, ex- 


pecting to fish late. I had several places that I wished 
to fish before reaching the spot where we were to put 
in the greater part of the evening, and I instructed 
my iriend to proceed directly to the good fishing and 
wait for me there. It was later than I had intended it 
to be when I reached him—almost dark, in fact—and I 
could hear him splashing around at a great rate before 
| got to him. When he heard me on the bank he called 


to me that he had just learned how to catch them, and 
when 1 inquired about the new method, he said that 
when one struck he just threw it on to the bank with- 
out playing it at all. I have had many regrets in my 
life, but none keener than the one when I learned that 
he had hooked probably fifty large trout during the 








evening and had landed but three. Oh, if I had but 
gone with him instead of pottering along the stream 
at the other places where I expected a few trout to be 
iving 

Another time I had gone with this same man to this 
place very early on a foggy morning in July. He had 
bee: ying in the mountains for a week or more and 
as the streams were very low had not been able to catch 
any trout to eat. I had joined him the evening before 
at the cabin where he was staying and had promised 
him t we should catch some trout the next day, 
and d selected this cold water as the most likely 
place to find them. When we reached the spot I recon- 
noitered from the bank above and discovered that a 


large school of fine trout was lying in just the right 


depth of water. When going on the bank that over- 
| | the pool I had stirred up some large grass- 
hoppers, and it occurred to me that since we needed 
meat more than sport, I would plan to get meat and 
let him do the fishing. I instructed him to remove his 
flies and put on a small hook on which I impaled a 
grasshopper. Then from the bank above I would show 
him where to wade, tell him when the trout had taken 
the bait, and direct him when to pull. The trout were 


ll large, and as he was fishing with a light fly-rod he 
had plenty of sport landing them. To me it was also 


some sport to watch the trout take the bait. I 
maneuvered it so that he usually threw nearest the 
biggest trout. Sometimes they would take the bait on 
top of the water and again they would pay no atten- 
tion to it until it had gone kicking down nearly to the 
bottom, when a big fellow would dart forward, snap it 
and turn and drop among his companions again. I was 
so close and the water was so clear that I could see 
the bait disappear in the trout’s mouth and at the 
proper time I would say pull and the fun would begin. 
\t 10 o'clock we stopped fishing with some thirteen or 
iourteen large trout which we cleaned and took back 
to the cabin for our dinner and the dinner of the large 


with whom we were stopping. Just as the trout 
irying nicely a tremendous thunder shower came 
and it rained down around the stove pipe so hard 
the fire was put out and the trout almost set to 
ning again. But the old lady had been through 
any times before, and when the shower had 
Dassed the fire was started again and the children and 
fishermen sat around the stove hungrily watching the 
trout iry to a turn, and from then on we had no 
trouble to keep the horde of hungry children and our- 
elves very a supplied with fish. 

for more than a dozen years I camped annually about 
« first of July in a fine groye of old maples that 
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stood on the bank of my creek. From my camp I 
could reach easily in a fifteen-minute walk the mouths 
of two little mountain brooks or a section of the 
stream where some springs kept cool the edge of a 
long strip of water. The latter place was overhung by 
some fine old trees, and it was great sport to wade 
down the middle of the stream and cast under these 
trees into water so shallow that the trout had to roll 
on the fly to take it. This fishing I did in the morn- 
ing, reserving the cold water at the brooks for my 
evening fishing. One of these brooks emptied into a 
pool so deep and dark that we could not see what it 
contained. I had gone here one evening after supper 
and had continued to fish until long after dark, catch- 
ing a ten or twelve-inch trout every few minutes. 
Finally I found that a large trout was coming up into 
the shallow water near my feet to feed. I could hear 
him splash but it was too dark to see him and he paid 
no attention to my flies. I went to shore and by the 
aid of a match selected a very large queen that I had 
in my fly book. At the first cast he struck and I sur- 
prised my companion by dragging up on to the beach 
a very large trout without playing him at all. When IL 
showed him the size of the fly on our return to camp 
he understood what gave me such confidence. There 
was a native angler near our camp who was an expert 
fly-fisherman and who knew the Cold Water even better 
than I knew it. One morning just at dawn as I was 
lying in bed with my hands under my head watching 
the trees on the opposite shore of the creek, a fly-rod 
curved in the shape of a drawn bow came within my 
line Of vision. Springing quickly to my feet and run- 
ning down to the stream I was just in time to see this 
angler net a two-pound trout that had been lying at a 
cold spring just in front of my tent. This man worked 
every day but holidays until 6 o’clock in the evening, 
and I suspect that to be able to take his rod after sup- 
per and catch a half-dozen trout that had gathered at 
the cold water made life more worth living to him. 

I am not sure that any trout should be caught at the 
cold water; it is quite probable that they ought to be 
let alone when they have gathered at such places. 
But this kind of fishing has a peculiar fascination for 
me. It is best late in the evening, a time of the day 
when i most like to fish; the trout must nearly always 
be caught with fly, if caught at all; and when the trout 
are rising at these places the sport is unequalled. How- 
ever, if the Legislature should see fit to close the trout 
season before the fish have gone .to the cold water, I 
shall be well content to stop it and to dream over the 
deeds I have done at the cold springs and the mountain 
brooks of the stream I love so well. Cas. Lose. 


New Brunswick Salmon Rivers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of July 22 your generally well-informed 
correspondent, E. T. D. Chambers, had a bewildering 
array of figures to cozen his readers into the belief that 
salmon culture has increased the catch of this fish in New 
Srunswick rivers. He takes exception to my fairness in 
comparing the catch of 1874 (the year the hatcheries 
were started) with that of 1903, after twenty-nine years’ 
operation, because, he says, the former catch was ex- 
ceptional. My object was simply to show what the fish 
did without any artificial assistance, when they were 
allowed to reach their spawning places and propagate in 
the natural manner. 

Let the intelligent reader take the figures furnished by 
Mr. Chambers from the official reports and see if they 
work out any better, with all his ingenious groups, 
periods and averages which only confuse the general 
reader, but do not alter the practical result. He quotes 
from Mr. Wilmot, the late superintendent of fishculture, 
to show that it was not until the year 1877 that the 
hatcheries commenced to work satisfactorily, and he 
gives the catch of the next year as 1,763,772 pounds. 
Since that year up to 1903 the presumption is that the 
hatcheries have all worked satisfactorily, since the enor 
mous number of 129,286,200 young fish have been turned 
out, with the result, as Mr. Chambers’ figures show, that 
the catch in 1903 was 1,300,540 pounds—just 463,232 
pounds less than it was in 1878, the year after the hatch- 
eries had begun to work satisfactorily. 

I have the greatest admiration for Mr. Chambers’ 
genius for manipulating figures, and will be much pleased 
to have him exercise it in working out the following lit- 
tle sum: If the planting of 129,286,200 young salmon in 
twenty-nine years decreased the catch by 463,232 pounds, 
how many young salmon and how many years’ opera- 
tions will be required to bring the catch up to 3,214,182 
pounds, which it was in 1874, the year salmon culture was 
started ? THE Op ANGLER. 

Sussex, N. R., July 24. 





A Large Muscalunge. 


Tueresa, N. Y., July 24.—On July 4 guide Dave Ty- 
ler, of this place. was rowing a Mr. Doyle and lady of 
Ogdensburg on Indian River and Red Lake, when near 
the Red Lake House Mr. Doyle hooked a large musca- 
lunge on light tackle. After playing the fish for one 
hour and twenty minutes guide Tyler succeeded in get- 
ting his gaff-hook into the fish, but the lady occupant of 
the boat objected to his boating at, as it was so large. 
“Dave” tcld me that it was five feet long and would 
weigh over 50 pounds. Tyler then decided to land it on 
the sandy beach nearby. After hooking the fish the boat 
was worked out into deep water between which and the 
beach were many weeds. While going through these the 
fish escaped. An excursion party of young people at the 
Red Lake House watched the fight with the big fish. 

It has long heen known that there were a few large 
muscalunge still in Red Lake, as parties have reported 
hooking on to them only to have them escape bv break- 
ing the hook or line. 

In November. 1898, you published the photograph I 
sent you of one weighing 42% pounds. Since then only 
one larger (46 pounds) has been taken, but a dead mus- 
calunge measuring 4ft. 3in. was found at the foot of the 
lake a few years ago. I have the lower jaw and other 


bones of the head of this fish, one side of the lower jaw 
had been broken and was twice its normal size. I know 
that I should say “maskinongé,” but it would hardly be 
J. L. Davison. 
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A Siwash Whale Story.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The Norwegian steamer Tricolor brought in a report 
to San Francisco the other day of a whaling voyage 
that was made by the Siwash Indians of the Pacific 
Coast, in Neah Bay, off Cape Flattery, lately. 

According to the account of it given to the Call by 
this steamer’s captain, the whale had been seen off the 
cape for several days, and at last about sixty Siwashes 
organized a party to capture him, going out in canoes, 
cach canoe having one or more harpoons, with beef 
bladders tied to their shanks. Every time a canoe 
would get within striking distance of the whale, a har- 
poon would be thrown into him, until at last there was 
hardly room for any more harpoons. This is the news- 
paper's version of the story.. Some of us who have seen 
harpoons thrown into whales know about how long 
the whale will lie on top of the water after he has got 
the first harpoon, and wait for more of them to be 
thrown into him. He either goes below or else goes 
for the boat out of which the harpoon has been thrown. 
This whale was probably an old humpback, or a sul- 
phur bottom. Neither of these would be noticed by a 
regular whaler’s crew; they are of little or no account. 
Had he been a sperm or a right whale, there would 
have been a scattering of canoes and Indians when he 
had got that first harpoon. 

After harpooning him they used a few bombs on him. 
What kind of bombs the captain did not state. The 
bomb part of the story is rather fishy. They were not bomb 
lances that are now used on most northern whalers; the 
gun that fires them coud not be mounted on a canoe, 
and a Siwash Indian would have about as much use for 
a bomb as he would for a pair of wings. Before they 
had quite killed the whale, they tried to herd him toward 
the shore, but failed; then after killing him they tried to 
tow him ashore, but failed in that also; and a tug came 
out and towed him ashore for them. Then they beached 
him and began to cut in, but did no trying out; they 
would eat him, blubber and all; and when the steamer 
leit the bay, they were still busy eating him, and giving 
parts of him away to all comers. Canta BLANCO. 





Barnegat Bay Fishing. 


BARNEGAT City, N. J., July 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Jt may be of interest to your readers to know 
that Liuefish are here in abundance, and are large and 
fine. The bay is white with sails, and fishermen are hav- 
ing great :port. Weakfish, bonita and channel bass are 
also in evidence. A shark, weighing 250 to 300 pounds, 
was captured off the Sunset Hotel pier yesterday, and 
created some excitement and sport. We are expecting 
each day to have the time-schedule of the steam launch 
Adelia to run between this place and Barnegat Pier. The 
cottages are well rented here this year, and, so far, have 
been free from mosquitoes. James H. Romatrn. 


American Fisheries Society. 


THE report of the meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society of last week has been delayed in transit, pre- 
venting its publication to-day. It will be given in our 
next issue. 


Bookmakers’ Profits on Races. 


Nor five men in fifty who bet on a horse race win. If 
this were not so, the bookmakers could not live, for their 
expenses are heavy. Until near the end of May it cost a 
member of the Metropolitan Turf Association about $100 
a day to make book. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
eighty members of this body who “booked” regularly to 
take out of the pockets of the public $8,000 each day, in 
order to quit even. The 100 outside layers with their 
daily expenses of $55 each had to win another $5,500, 
while the thirty back-liners whose expenses were $30, 
were forced to mulct the followers of the turf to the ex- 
tent of $900 more; and the forty field layers with their 
$40 outlay had to collect from their golden geese $1,600. 
‘Thus the 250 gamblers who habitually do business at the 
tracks had to win $16,000 daily in order not to lose money, 
and it was rarely that they failed to do so. The mean- 
ing of these fioures is that the 10,000 persons who on an 
average attended the race track, were forced to lose $1.60 
each in addition to the payment of a $2 admission fee, car 
fare, programme, ete. 

It is impossible to obtain exact figures as to the daily 
losses on the New York race courses, but that they are 
large can be readily understood from the foregoing. An 
ex-bookmaker tried to make an estimate for the writer, 
but finally gave up in despair, saying: “All that is posi- 
tive is this, that a layer, a member of the Metropolitan 
Turf Association, who has not a net profit at the end of 
the season of $20,000 considers the season to have been 
a bad one.” This meant a loss by the public to the 
Metropolitan Turf Association alone of $3,120,000, the 
$1,600,000 net profit and the $1,520,000 of expenses, based 
upon the old order of doing business. This is a daily 
winning of $205 a man, which is undoubtedly low. The 
ex-bookmaker admitted this, and said that during his 
career as a layer he had cleared as high as $200,000 in a 
season. The bookmakers that lose, he said, are those 
who, not satisfied with making a winning book, try to 
increase their “rolls” by betting on their judgment in 
other books. 3 

When rich men lose from $10,000 to $20,000 on a race, 
as certain Wall Street plungers have been known to do, 
it is easy to realize that the estimated winnings of the 
members of the Metropolitan Turf Association are 
placed, if anything, below the real mark.—Elisha Marfield 
Kelly, in Public Opinion. 


Upon a nobleman’s estate in the Highlands, a splendid 
eagle-was caught in one of.the traps which Mr. Jerome 
condemns. -Examination of its wound showed that when 
the keepers found it the bird must have been a prisoner 
for days. -Yet it was strong and vigorous; around it 
were the bones of- birds and animals, and. within its 
reach, a leveret and a nartridge. Who had brought this 
food to the captive all these days? Its mate had. It was 
hovering overhead, bringing up further supplies, while 
the keepers were examining the prisoner.--St, James’ 
Gazette. 


Yachting Fixtures for 1905. 


Members of Race Committees and Secretaries will confer a favor 
. notice of errors or omissions in the following iist, and 
changes which may be made in the future: 
AUGUST, 
. Boston, M. Y. R. A., Hull, open. 
. Boston, M. Y. R. A., Hull, open. 
. Shinnecock, association. 
. Shelter Island, annual. 
. Boston, M. Y. R. A., Hull, open. 
. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
. Knickerbocker, cruise. 
. New Rochelle, cruise. 
. Squantum, club. 
. Rhode Island, cruising race. 
. White Lake, open. 
. Seaside Park, power boat. 
. Royal Canadian, club. 
. Chicago, club. 
. Edgewood, club. 
. Shinnecock, association. 
. Wollaston-Squantum, inter-club. 
. Beverly, club. 
\ Sortathion, club. 
Huntington, annual. , 
. Brooklyn, third championship. 
. Morrisania, ladies’ race. 
. Larchmont, club. 
. Lakewood, Cleveland, club. 
. Boston, M. Y. R. A., Marblehead, open. 
. Old Mill, open. 
. Sachem’s Head, club. 
Eastern, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Seaside, power boat races. 
. Sachem’s Head, club. 
. Corinthian, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Sea Side, club. 
. Seaside Park, club. 
. Corinthian, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Seaside Park, ladies’ race. o 7 
. New York, cruise, rendezvous cups, Glen Cove. 
. New York, cruise, Glen Cove to Morris Cove. 
2. New York, cruise, Morris Cove to New London. 
. Corinthian, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Beverly, club. 
. Sea Side, open. Ree 
2. West Hampton. C. C., association. 
. Atlantic, Havens ~~ 
Corinthian, M. Y. RK. A., open. 
. New Rochelle, long-distance race. 
. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
2. Seaside Park, Sewell cup. 
2. Canada’s cup races, Charlotte. 
2. White Lake, power boat races. 
. Chicago, club. 2 
San Francisco, cruise. ; 
2. Corinthian of San Francisco, cruise. 
2. Sunnyside, Toronto, commodore’s cup. 
. Bridgeport, annual. 
2. Horseshoe Harbor, annual. 
2. Rhode Island, cruise. 
. Rhode Island, cruise. 
3. Manhasset Bay, club. 
. New York, cruise, New London to Newport. 
. Manchester, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Boston, club, Marblehead. 
. Jamaica Bay, club. 
. Manchester, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. East Gloucester, club. 
. Sachem’s Head, special. 
. New York, Astor cups. 
5. Seaside Park, club. . 
s. New York, cruise, Newport to Vineyard Haven. 
;. East Gloucester, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Bristol, open. 
. New York, cruise, Vineyard Haven to Marblehead. 
. East Gloucester, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Seaside Park, ladies’ race. 
. Annisquam, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Shinnecock, ladies’ race. 
*. Eastern, power boat races. 
. Bristol, club. 
. Galveston, annual. 
9. Hugenot, annuai. 
. Annisquam, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Northport, annual. 
. Seaside Park, club. ‘ 
. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
%. Wollaston, club. 
. White Lake, open. ; 
. Bensonhurst, fourth championship. 
. Eastern, open. 
. Chicago, cruise. 
. Moriches, club. 
. Ouantuck, club. 
. Beverly, club. 
. Corinthian, club. 
. Galveston, annual. 
}. Brooklyn, club. 
. Middletown, power boat races, 
20. Lakewood, Cleveland, club. 
). Galveston, annual. 
. Eastern, ocean race. 
21. Sachem’s Head, club. 
94. Cape Cod, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Seaside Park, ladies’ race. 
. Cape Cod, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. West Hampton C. C., ladies’ race. 
%. Sea Side, club. 
. Beverly, sweepstake. 
. Cape Cod, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. Eastern, power boat races, 
. New Rochelle, club. . 
’ Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
. Hampton Roads, cruise. 
. Rhode Island, annual. 
;, Country Club of Detroit, club. 
§. Seaside Park, club. 
26. Royal Canadian, club. 
%. White Lake, open, 
26. Moriches, association. 
. San Francisco, cruise. 
9. Corinthian, club.. 
%. Atlantic, Havens cup. 
’ Hempstead Harbor, annual. 
96. Nova Scotia, Prince of Wales cup. 
” Sunnyside, Toronto, Commodore’s cup. 
. Larchmont, club. 
. San Francisco, club. 
. Wellfieet, M. Y. R. A., open. 
;, Jamaica Bay, open. 
. Chicago, club. 
. Sachem’s Head, club. 
| Wellfieet, M. ¥. R. A., open. 
9. East Gloucester. club. 
. Plymouth, M. Y. R. A., open. 
. New poms. open. 
yverly, club. 
ae SEPTEMBER. 
DirLury, M. Y. R. A., open. 
Reveriy, open. 
Duxbury, Mr. Y. R. A., open. 
Ezstern, power boat races. 
Larchmont, club. 
Fdeewood, open. | 
Knickerbocker, cruise. | 
Knickerbocker, one-design power boats, 
Rhode Island, cruising race 
Seaside Park, championship. 
Royal Canadian, cruising race. 
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STREAM. 


. New Rochelle, cruise. 
Wollaston, cruise. 
Chicago, cruise. 
West Hampton C. C., open. 
Sippican, open. 
Beverly, club. 
Corinthian, club. 
Corinthian of San Francisco, cruise. 
Nova Scotia, Wenonah cup. 
San Francisco, cruise. 
Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 
Detroit, Country Ciub series. 
Lynn, M. Y. R. A., open. 
quate Bay Y. R. 
easide Park, open. 
-6. National Power Boat Carnival. 
Chicago, club. 
. Cobweb, open. 
. Ponoquoque C. C., association race. 
. Beverly, open. 
. Corinthian, handicap. 
Norwalk, annual. 
Sachem’s Head, annual. 
Wollaston, club. 
San Francisco, cruise. 
Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 
. Sachem’s Head, annual. 
. Larchmont, fall regatta. 
. Country Club (Detroit), cruise. 
. Chicago, club. 
. Country Club (Detroit), club. 
. Chicago, club. 
. Country Club (Detroit), club. 
. Sea Side, power boat -races. 
. National Power Boat Carnival. 
. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
. Bristol, open. 
New York, autumn cups, Glen Cove. 
Royal Canadian, Prince of Wales Cup. 
Chicago, club. 
Sea Side, club. 
Beverly, club. 
Corinthian, club. 
Boston, club, Hull. 
San Francisco, interclub. 
. Larchmont, club. 
Corinthian of San Francisco, interclub. 
. Rendezvous, M. Y. R. A., Hull. 
. Bristol, open. 
. Middletown, power boat races. 
. Detroit, sweepstakes. 
. Knickerbocker, power boat races. 
. Royal Canadian, club. 
. Chicago, cruise. 
. San Francisco, cruise. 
. Lakewood (Cleveland), club. 
24. Morrisania, open. 
. San Francisco, cruise. 
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THE SEAWANHAKA CUP. 


It is not strange that the races for the Seawanhaka 
Cup should have attracted less interest this year than 
ever before, even though the American boat was vic- 
torious, for the matches had been so one-sided ever 
since the cup left America that yachtsmen felt that the 
trophy was to repose in Canada forever. 

The honor of winning the cup goes to a very active 
Massachusetts organization, the Manchester Y. C. It is 
essentially a small boat club, and among its members are 
some of the cleverest boat-sailers in the country. 

The Manchester Y. C. was first represented in the 
Seawanhaka Cup trial races in 1902 when the Bridgeport 
Y. C. challenged. At the trial races that year their two 
entries made a poor showing, but the matches taught 
many lessons, and a year later the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. accepted a challenge from the Manchester Y. C. 

Kolutoo was selected as a challenger in 1903. She was 
the product of that very able Boston designer, Mr. E. A. 
Boardman. This was Mr. Boardman’s first attempt at a 
boat of just this type, and Kolutoo made a very creditable 
showing. Mr. Boardman returned from Canada satisfied 
that he could design a boat sufficiently fast to defeat any 
Canadian product, and from that time until this year, 
when the Manchester Y. C. challenge was again accepted 
by the Canadians, he has made a study of the type pro- 
duced under the conditions governing the trophy. 

This year two boats were built by the Manchester Y. 
C. members, and they were tried out on Lake St. Louis, 
where the matches for the cup are sailed. Manchester, 
the boat selected, was a very smart, all-around craft and 
was at her best in a heavy breeze and a sea. As it hap- 
pened this year, all three of the matches that were finished 
were sailed in boisterous weather, and the Canadian de- 
fender Alexandra was clearly outclassed. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C. is not sorry that the Cup has passed out of 
their hands; for it has been a source of great effort and 
expense to defend it. Through all the years the club has 
defended it they have done so in such sportsmanlike man- 
ner that they are now known the world over as among 
the fairest and squarest of small boat sailors. The races 
this year went off more pleasantly than previous ones, 
if such a thing were possible, and it must be a source of 
great satisfaction to the Canadians that in losing to the 
Manchesters they have lost to sportsmen of their own 
caliber. 


The National Yacht and Skiff Club of Toronto has al- 


ready opened negotiations with the Manchester. PG... 
and it is quite possible that a challenge will follow: 


Jeest PurcHASseD By R. K. Cross.—The crack 21-footer 
Jeebi, designed and built by Mr. Thomas Clapham, of 
Roslyn, L. I., has been sold by Mr. Arthur D. R. Brown 
to Mr. Richard K. Cross, of Baltimore. The boat is now 
at Wianno, Mass., where her new owner spends his sum- 
mers. 
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Seawanhaka Cup. 


BY WILLIAM Q. PHILLIPS. 


THE match of the present season is the eleventh that 
has been sailed since the trophy was offered for com- 
petition in 1895. In the following year it passed io the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., and up to the present year 
has been successfully defended against all comers. This 
second challenge from the Manchester Y. C. is an 
earnest and well-considered effort to take advantage 
of the experience gained two years ago, and to produce 
a boat specially suited for the general conditions on 
Lake St. Louis. In one way the problem is simple 
enough. Given 500 sq. ft. of sail, and a crew weiching 
665 pounds, what is the best that can be done on a 
waterline limited to some 27{t.—all the length, or rather 
more than can be used to advantage. The answers to 
this question during the last few years have varied 
considerably, both as regards the appearance and per- 
formance of the boats. The general tendency on the 
part of challengers has been to produce light weather 
boats, low-sided and lacking in stability. In several 
cases failure has been clearly due to a lack of stability, 
making it impossible to hold the boat to her work ina 
fresh breeze. What is wanted is a craft that is rather 
tender up to 15 degrees of heel, so that she will 
readily get down to her best form. After tha: the 
stiffer the better, if the boat is to win when it biows, 
and experience has shown that the decisive work is 
always done either in a good working breez: or 
something stronger. 

In preparing for the match the Manchester men have 
wisely avoided building a larger number of boat 
could be tuned up, with the result that the chosen repre- 
sentative is in splendid form, and a credit in every 
way to her designer and skipper, Mr. E. A. Boardinan. 
Although built for other parties, she was purchased by 
Dr. J. L. Bremer, who acted as judge two years ago, 
but is sailing on the boat this year. In the course of an 
after-dinner speech, the genial doctor admitted that in 
planning the boat there had been no hesitation in fol- 
lowing the general model of the Lake St. Louis boats 
that have defended the cup for so many years. But 
Manchester is no weak copy of something else, neither 
is she a freak or the long shot of a desperate experi- 
menter. In every way she is a sane and wholesome 
model with fair lines, well finished and carefully rigged 

The only boat built for the defense this year is 
Alexandra, designed by Mr. Shearwood, and owned by 
a syndicate. On paper she is said to be the fastest 
boat ever turned out of the Dorval shop; but her ap- 
pearance is not altogether pleasing. The bow is re- 
markably full at the waterline and snubbed in on deck; 
but as an expert remarked after a careful examination, 
“Her diagonals are all right.” In other respects she is 
of the usual type developed by Mr. Shearwood, with 
two bilge boards and two rudders. So far as the trials 
went, she was a fair match for Thorella and Noorna, 
but the Royal St. Lawrence people were in hard luck 
over their trials this year, light winds prevailing. Not 
enough races were held, and the results were incon- 
clusive, so that the selection of Alexandra was based 
on faith as well as performance. 

The official measurements of 
follows: 


thah 


the boats were as 


Manchester. Alexandra. 


Length— 
Over all 
Fore overhang .... 
After overhang .... 6ft.  8in. 3it. gin 
Load waterline .... 24ft. 8in. 26ft. 10%4in, 
Bilge boards 135 Ibs. each 151 lbs. each 
Sail Area— 
Mainsail 
Headsail triangle 
Spinnaker ..... 


Ilin. 37it. gin. 
6Yin. 7it. 2in 


384 sq. ft. 
99 sq. ft. 
. 203 sq. ft. 


397 sq. ft. 
99 sq. ft. 
200 su. it. 


Manchester’s crew—E. A. Boardman 199 pounds, R. 
D. Boardman 171, R. Boardman 142, Dr. J. L. Bremer 
148; total, 660 pounds. 

Alexandra’s crew—C. Routh, 164 pounds, W. C. 
Finley 169, Thornton Davidson 136, Huntley Gordon, 
168; total, 637 pounds. 


Thursday, July 20. 


Skipper Routh won the toss and elected to sail the 
first race to windward and return. The wind was 
moderate to fresh from the W., blowing fairly down 
the lake with a tendency to work around to the N. The 
starting line off Point Claire was used, the course being 
logged by Sir George Drummond’s steam yachi Wild 
Rose, and there was no difficulty in getting the requisite 
two miles in good water. The starting gun was fired 
at 2:20, after the usual preliminary signals, but at 
the time both boats were to windward on the wrong 
side of the line. They ran back rather leisurely, Alex- 
andra crossing 30s. late and Manchester 15s. afterward. 
The start was not brilliant, and had little merit, except 
that of avoiding complications. 

The boats broke tacks, each skipper sailing his own 
race; but it was soon apparent that Manchester was 
steadily.pointing higher than Alexandra, while her foot- 
ing left little to be desired. Less than 25m. were suffi- 
cient to eover the two miles to the weather mar!:, and 
long before the boats converged for rounding, :t was 
clear that Manchester was gaining steadily—the first 
instance for several years of a challenger showing de- 
cisive superiority in the first race. At the mark she 
led by 1m. 28s., but this was reduced by 6s. on the run 
back. On the next round Manchester gained steadily, 
and at the weather mark on the final round her lead 
was 3m. 44s, Alexandra was fairly beaten but manage 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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to pull up a little on the final run, reducing the differ- 
ence to an even 3m... It was a clever , fair race, almost 
devoid of incident, and it is difficult to add anything to 
the following official times: 


Start, 2:20: Weather Mark. First Bowne. 
2 7 42 


Manchester ....ccccccvcscceccvesccccssvevscoeen 44 28 2 
AbexamdrO § ..ccscccccccccccccccecccscoccscscces 2 45 56 2 59 04 
Weather Mark. Second Round. 
DancheOOl xi vvcgesicdeesoccecievesneesedcousce 3 21 09 3 33 10 
AlEKANGTA 2... ccccccccsvcccensccescesscccsvvnce 3 23 14 3 35 30 
Weather Mark. Finish. 
Manchester .-3 55 04 4 
Alexandra 411 6 





Friday, July 23. 
The wind still hung in the W., moderate to fresh, 


with fine, clear weather. The triangular course, with 
all marks to port, gave some windward work on the 
first leg, then a reach, and a run home, not very free, 
however. The start at 2:25 was prompt and close, and 
there had been some pretty jockeying before the gun. 
The boats really got to the line too soon, luffing at 
the last moment to check headway and crossing in 
rather lifeless fashion. As on the previous day, Man- 
chester showed herself superior going to windward and 
pulled out a lead at the weather mark of 4os. The 
reaching was watched with interest, some of the ad- 
mirers of Alexandra claiming that she was very fast 
with a free sheet. But on the first round Manchester 
gained steadily, leading at the end by 2m. 12s. From 
this to the finish there were small variations; but on 
the whole she proved a consistent performer, beating 
\lexandra all around the course. The times were as 


follows: 
Leg. Leg. First Round. 
Manche siccktdsiisdesnisekcsssa ae 2 47 45 2 55 00 
AlCRRREORS icscudaterakceetesstescess 2 42 00 2 48 40 2 57 12 
Leg. 7. Second Round. 
Manche. oacsiccccansovseneseeies 3 13 03 3 19 36 3 26 32 
DIES. scccdntaunbcccoxtnaeccacth 3 15 09 3 21 38 3 29 30 
Leg. Leg. Finish. 
Manel cisissccssvcvcterseyenced 3 43 40 3 50 22 3 58 56 
LJeMSGE dca cckdnbsuduwudinecsntet 3 46 51 3 53 28 401 48 


Saturday, July 22. 


This was a fine hot day, with light variable winds that 
did not serve for the completion of a race. A start 
was made at 2:50, the course being 11%4 miles to wind- 
ward from Point Claire across the lake. For nearly 
two hours it was-a mere drifting match, Alexandra get- 
ting the better of the wandering streaks of wind, and 
the weather mark at 4:34:10, Manchester following at 
4:40:25. A breeze now came up from the E., making 
a reaching course, Manchester closing in on her com- 
petitor until the difference in time was reduced to about 
ym., after which they sailed very evenly. The short 
course demanded four rounds, only three of which 
were completed when the time limit expired at 6:20. 


Monday, July 24, 


There was a fresh breeze from the S. all day, varied 
by thunderstorms, one of which broke over the club 
house at Dorval about noon, delaying the start for the 
course. It cleared with a hint of more to follow, and 
the tender St. Louis, with the yachts, steamed to 
Beaconsfield Bay and laid a mark for the start. The 
wind held fresh from the S., white caps were plentiful, 
and the attendant fleet was limited to the larger steam 
craft. The Wild Rose logged two miles to windward 
across the lake in good water, finishing in another 
thunderstorm, which postponed the start. Finally the 
weather cleared and the boats were sent away at 3:55, 
making a close start under reefed mainsails and small 
jibs. They tacked in company for a while, and then 
Manchester slowly drew away from the defender, pull- 
ing out a lead of 1m. 49s. at the weather mark. She 
gained another 10s. on the run back. But the next beat 
to windward decided the race in her favor, Alexandra 
losing heavily. On the final round the defender was in 
trouble with halliards and had to lower her mainsail, 
but it had no bearing on the result, except in the matter 
f time. The wind moderated, so that the final run was 
made in spectacular fashion under full sail, Man- 
chester winning by 9m. 37s The times were: 


Start, 3:55: 








Weather Mark. First Round. 
Manchester 4 18 54 4 32 





Alexandra 4 34 01 
Weather Mark. Second Round. 

ORE 5 os 5 cen ieckechSacasapuetinamenene 4 54 36 5 07 38 

MECMMNE av ken nbencepsinnonchactevcsessamuiened 5 00 31 5 12 43 

: Weather Mark. Finish. 

Me aNCOMNE oo caccnepuccdackdscodencdusdecnands 5 30 50 5 46 00 

SICROOMEED  ascictacs toned a insures cciowosdnaneal 5 41 44 5 55 37 


The races were so clean and decisive in every way 
that comment is pointless and superfluous. To an un- 
prejudiced observer the handling of the boats left 
nothing to be desired, and the superiority of the win- 
ning boat was beyond question. Possibly Alexandra is 
not quite up to the usual Lake St. Louis standard, but 
she is a fast boat and would have beaten almost any 
previous challenger, except perhaps White Bear, in a 
moderate breeze. Manchester, however, is a distinct 
advance on all former challengers, and it is greatly to 
the credit of her designer and skipper, Mr. 
Boardman, that he succeeded. at the first attempt, where 
so many others have failed. 

After the first two races had been decided, there was 
a persistent but vague rumor that the Manchester Club 
vould seek to change the conditions for future matches, 

) as to encourage a type of boat better suited to open 

vaters, and in effect bar challengers from the inland 
ikes. For such a step it would of course be necessary 
© have the consent of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
~., but aside from this it is difficult to see what changes 
could be made except in the direction of a restricted 
class of raceabouts, of which there are already enough. 
Chere is nothing to prevent the use of keel, boats with 
nxed ballast, except that it.is impossible.to get any- 
thing like the same all-round speed with 500 sq. ft. of 
sail. This is the essence of the matter, and some very 
‘emarkable legislation would be required to drive out 
the present type which is safe, handy and manageable, 
ut above all very fast. 
_ The races were managed, as usual, by three judges— 
‘ir. Geo, W. Mansfield (Manchester), Mr. W. Q. 
“hillips (Royal St. Lawrence) and Mr. W, P. Stephens, 
the unanimous choice for third judge. . 








Temeraire Picked for Canada Cup Challenger. 


TEMERAIRE has been chosen as the Royal Canadian 
Y. C.’s challenger for the Canada Cup. The choice was 
made after a comparatively short series of trial races. 
The judges were Dr. A. A. Macdonald, Rear Commo- 
dore of the Royal Canadian Y. C., Mr. W. A. C. Hamil- 
ton, of Montreal, and Mr. George Evans, of Toronto. 

While the trial races were comparatively brief, no one 
thinks of questioning their result, and perhaps it was 
just as well to get them over as soon as possible, in order 
to give Temeraire plenty of time for tuning up for the 
final races at Charlotte. 

Temeraire was designed by Mr. William Fife, Jr.. for 
Mr. Frederic Nicholls, of Toronto, and built by Capt. 
James Andrews, of Oakville. Both Mr. Fife and Capt. 
Andrews will be on hand during the races to give their 
personal supervision to the challenger. Mr. Fife was spe- 
cially requested by Mr. Nicholls to do so and at once 
agreed, sailing for America on Saturday, July 20. 

The Royal Canadian Y. C. offered $1,500 in prize money 
for these races, and this will be divided as follows: 
Temeraire, $750; Zoraya, $500; Naniwa, $250. 

The trial races began on Saturday, July 22. They were 
held off Toronto Island, in the open water of Lake On- 
tario, where former Canada’s Cup races have been sailed 
and under practically the same conditions as will prevail 
at the final races at Charlotte, N. Y. 


First Race—Saturday, July 22. 


In the first race the wind was blowing 10 miles an hour from 
“EN.E., ihe sky was clear, and the sea fairly smooth. The course 
was a 9-mile triangle, 3 miles to a side. : 

Naniwa, of Hamilton, sailed by her owner, Mr. J. H. Fearnside, 
got the best of the start, leading Zoraya by 5s. and Temeraire by 
10s. The boats went over the line close together in the first 
half-minute after gun fire. Temeraire was sailed bv her regular 
skipper. Mr. E. K. M. Wedd, and Mr. George H. Gooderham 
handled Zoraya. i 

It was a broad reach for the first leg with booms to starboard. 
Anticipating a luffing match, the boats did not break out balloon 
canvas immediately. Naniwa tried hard to keep to windward of 
Zoraya, but the latter could point higher, and in the first five 
minutes blanketed the Hamilton boat, passing to windward, and 
broke out a balloon jib in pursuit of Temeraire. The latter had 
been steering a straight course for the buoy. In a mile and a 
half Zoraya was abreast of Temeraire, but she held away to wind- 
ward, being about 200vds. on her port side. Temeraire was also 
somewhat to windward of her course, but she discovered the buoy 
first and bore away, and Zoraya’s 200yds. of weather gauge put her 
that much to the bad. The times at rounding the buoy were: 


First Mark. Elapsed. 
11 36 45 


ONO vic ccccncddnaud<thevertanssweoesenenes 0 36 15 
BE | x csc ccvnceccccvencsentanesceonentesessens 11 37 50 0 37 25 
ID kneuscveGsdesinendscdecencncdnecesccoanes 11 39 00 0 38 40 


It was a beat to the next buoy, and Zoraya held her own fairly 
well, although she was scarcely close enough to do any fighting. 
Naniwa was both outpointed and outfooted, and the time at the 
bvoy was: 

Second Mark. Elapsed. 





TEES in cccas cckdtebincdécasens ped ase ea vdueus 12 13 10 © 36 25 
NE | vccadccnavegericavckscsescendedvbescenine 12 15 06 0 37 15 
DI: nud dumen bake GkctNaedekenaccnenenennel 12 21 55 0 42 55 


The next leg was another broad reach, with the sails this time 
on the port side. Zoraya closed up some, but she was still too far 
away for a fight. As a matter of fact, she sailed this leg of the 
course in 10s. better time than did Temeraire. The yachts were 
indeed very closely matched, the difference between the three 
being only 15s. altogether. The finish was fairly close, Temeraire’s 
actual lead being Im. 45s. Naniwa was away back a mile or so 








astern. Summary: 
Third Leg, Total 
Finish. Elapsed. Elapsed. 
WOE. nnn 0ccesackcdusesectaxass 12 39 05 0 55 1 39 05 
PE vr eciksdedacebaseanescued cates 12 40 50 0 25 45 1 40 50 
PE eds tacrdeavdbnccamscdarketne 12 47 56 0 26 00 1 47 55 


The Second Race. 


Shortly afterward, the judges sent the boats off for a second 
race, from the same starting point, but over a smaller triangle, 
1% miles to a side. The wind had increased to 12 miles an hour 
and was blowing from the N.E. This did not alter the direction 
of sailing very much, giving a close reach for the first leg, then a 
beat, and then a broad reach, which developed into a spinnaker 
run. Hamilton was not represented by a remarkably fast boat, 
but she had an excellent skipper, and Mr. Fearnside took his 
slower craft over the line just 9s. behind the victorious Wedd. 
The time at the start was: Temeraire, 1:31:16; Naniwa, 1:31:25; 
Zoraya, 1:31:32. It was a beautiful start and a splendid race, for 
the wind had freshened and the sea was making. The rough 
gcing was to Zoraya’s liking, and she profited by her short over- 
hangs. Naniwa, too, picked up in the breeze, although this was 
largely due to the fact that skippers Wedd and Gooderham were 
fighting it out for the weather position. Zoraya led by nearly half 
a minute, turning the first buoy, the time being: 






First Mark. Elapsed. 
OR. ddcnehnanatdedausoinekeaisarrgkanet dace 1 48 20 0 16 48 
DEE. Nae dc cvaegeshenyssovededdacssonnsseededees 1 48 45 017 20 
WD. A dccnekdcspadadccvbsvecnnsosteasvecteds 1 48 017 34 


But it was in the windward work in the rising wind and sea 
that Temeraire showed her mettle. Zoraya led at the buoy, but it 
was only by 7s., and Temeraire’s elapsed time for the windward 
work was the best by 23s. Naniwa fell off badly, being nearly 4m. 
astern turning the windward mark. The time was: 





ZOTBYA. scccesesess inidpiakehensnsaiesiasannas 0 23 20 
‘Temeraire 0 22 57 
PONE Cnn s vencateanceSetessiecndtsssenereneces 2 15 20 0 26 35 


It was a broad reach home, and in a battle for weather position, 
the boats edged up far enough to carry spinnakers. Inch by inch 
Temeraire forged up on Zoraya’s weather quarter, blanketed her, 
and passed her half a mile from the finish line. Zoraya tried to 
regain her position by b!anketing, but failed. The Hamilton boat, 


left to herself, sailed a straighter course, and again showed that 
she had some speed in her with a started sheet, covering the 
leg of the course in the same time as Zoraya. Of course, she was 
se far astern that there was no question of her blanketing. 
Summary: 


Third Leg, _ Total 
Finish. Elapsed. Elapsed. 
0 17 08 0 57 39 
0 17 40 0 57 48 
0 17 40 1 00 35 





Temeraire won by 9s. on elapsed time, and 25s. actual time. 
The Third Race—Monday, July 24. 


After a rest on Sunday, the boats went at it again Monday 
morning. It was blowing fresh then. There was a S.W. wind, 
18 miles strong, and the sea piling high on the lee shore. There 
was a change in skippers. Mr. E. A. Burnside, of Hamilton, took 
Naniwa, Mr. E. K. M. Wedd again sailed Temeraire, and Mr. J. 
H. Fearnside, the Naniwa skipper, took Mr. Gooderham’s place 
in Zoraya. It was blowing so fresh that the boats had single 
reefs in, and No. 2 jibs on. 

This race was a 4-mile beat to windward and return. The start 
was at 11:30, and Mr. Fearnside gave Zoraya an excellent chance 
to show all that was in her, flashing her across the starting line 
at 11:30:13. Naniwa went over at 11:30:20, and Temeraire was just 

_ 3s. behind her. She was, however, to windward. The first tack 
was a short one, and as soon as they came about, it was seen that 
Naniwa.was sagging to leeward of Zoraya, and clearly could not 
held her. Temeraire, to windward of the pair, left them to fight 
it out, and sailed a magnificent race to windward, beating her 
rival Zoraya by 5%m. and the Hamilton boat by 15m. to the 
weather mark. It was a complete victory for the Fife boat, and on 
the run, while all of them made excellent time, she even increased 
her lead. And this in spite of the fact that she made no haste 
in setting her spinnaker. Naniwa and Zoraya carried balloon 
j:bs and spinnakers down the line, and on the run the Hamilton 
boat picked up 10s., but she had been so hopelessly outclassed in 


the windward work that she made a poor finish. Summary 

: Start Turn. Finish Elapsed. 
DONE nonnvctees 11 30 23 12 21 40 12 51 15 1 20 52 
ZOTAYR ceevceccerees 11 50 13 12 27 00 12 57 45 1 27 33 
Namiwa weosesssrsere 11 ww 20 12 % 40 107% 1 36 58 


The Fourth Race—Wednesday, July 26. 


Tt was thus shown clearly that while Temeraire had a formidable 
rival in Zoraya in running and reaching, she is sufficiently fast 
in these points to make her the choice fer the cup in hay 
weather, while in windward work the harder it blew the faster she 
seemed to go. Her excellent performance in a seaway was a 
matter of some surprise, as Zoraya had given indications that with 
her short overhang she would prove a fast boat in lumpy water. 
The Hamilton boat, while in the racing on the runs ond reaches, 
was not a serious factor going to windward, and her owner and 
crew, realizing that she stood no chance of being selected for the 
a took her home on July 25. 

he judges decided that it was still necessary to test the capa- 
bilities of the boats in light breezes. Zoraya had been looked 
upon as a heavy weather boat. That she was not was very pleainly 
shown in the racing on Monday, July 24. But her high narrow 
sail plan gave indications of speed in light airs, and in order to 
test this the judges decided to have further trials in moderate 
breezes. As usual, the moderate breezes didn’t arrive immediately 
when ordered, and consequently further racing was postponed 
until the afternoon of Wednesday, July 26. 

They sent the racers over what is known as the short triangle, 
1% miles to a s:de. The wind was S.W. by S., 10 miles an hour 
in strength, and the lake very smooth. 

The judges signalled buoys to port, which made the triangle a 
beat and a run and a reach. 

The start was at 2:15, and Temeraire led over the line by a 
margin of 13s., the time being Temeraire, 2:15:30; Zoraya, 2:15:43. 
As before, Mr. E. K. M. Wedd was at Temeraire’s tiller, and Mr. 
George H. Gooderham was back again in Zoraya. They went 
off on the starbeard tack and heid this for 1¢m., with very little 
change in position, Temeraire eating slightly to windward and 
footing quite as fast as her opponent. Temeraire was the first to 
ccme about, and Zoraya followed her like clock-work. The port 
tack lasted $m., and then they swung back again to the starboard 
one, the two boats working as though steered with one tiller. 

Temeraire rounded the S.W. buoy with a lead of 38s. The 
times were: 

First Mark. Elapsed. 

EMI, cs Gescpacctacesabtekedenndecutceiensrt ee 0 29 52 
WOE cvkcccsvacaduccccdsvatuesetucoiedecttedes 2 46 00 0 3017 


Twenty seconds after the turn Temeraire’s spinnaker was gleam- 
ing whitely on the starboard side. Zoraya’s balloon jib was set 
immediately she turned the mark, but her spinnaker was a little 
slower, and was not set until 2:46:30. 

The boats were so close that a weather quarter battle was in- 
evitable. Temeraire edged to windward until her spinnaker barely 
drew, but Zoraya went just as high. As expected in the light 
air, her lofty canvas proved effective, and she gradually drew up. 
The run to the S. E. buoy was only a short one, and Temeraire 
held her lead until within a quarter of a mile. At that point her 
spirnaker fell limp, Zoraya interfering with its draft; but to the 
surprise of the spectators, Wedd did not make any further fight 
for the weather berth. As it was, he was far to windward of the 
buoy, and, suddenly taking the spinnaker in, he gybed over. 
Zoraya was quick to follow, but her quickness scarcely helped 
her, for the gybe, which brought the wind on the port quarter, 
left her well in Temeraire’s lee. The result was that the white 
beat turned the S.E. buoy with a lead of 15s., although the black 
one had made an axtual gain on the run. The time at the second 
buoy was: 

Second Mark. Elapsed. 
NIN 4b davcicn cut niseckndhedssenciuadsuadaeens 3 01 00 0 15 38 
Zoraya 015 15 

Strictly speaking, it was a reach home, with the wind just abaft 
the port beam, and the yachts skimmed homeward rapidly with 
balloon jibs set. They were quite close enough for another 
weather quarter fight, and to prevent the pursuing Zoraya from 
blanketing her, Temeraire continually edged to windward. 

They get so far off the course that they had again a spinnaker 
run. Zoraya suddenly squared away at 3:12:15, shooting out her 
spinnaker to port and away forward, in the hope of springing 
through Temerairie’s jee, but it couid not be done. Within a 
minute Temeraire’s spinnaker was also drawing, and she was 
bearing away straight for the home line. Then Skipper Gooderham 
smothered his spinnaker in, got his main sheet aboard and tried 
hard again for the weather berth. But Wedd was just as quick. 
He had the lead, and having the faster boat, he kept the lead. 

Cnce more Zoraya broke out her spinnaker and tried to sail 
thrcugh Temeraire’s wake, but she was again foiled, and the boats 
made a fine finish under balloon jibs, Temeraire crossing the line 
just 15s. ahead. Their elapsed time on this last leg of the course 


was identical. Summary: 
Third Leg, Total 
Finish. Elapsed. Elapsed. 
DOMMIOIIE oi. 5 ccexcincinsecsducccdnct ae 0 17 28 1 02 58 
FAI ico csapccsctnssaavedadacnsacdt U6 UE 017 28 1 03 00 


The Fifth Race. 


This last race was undoubtedly the best of the series, from a 
duelling standpoint. The judges realized, of course, that their 
work lay more particularly in the testing of the merits of the two 
boats rather than trying out the respective abilities of the two 
skippers. Consequently for the next test they arranged that the 
boats shoxld sail just close enough to one another to be sure of 
the same weather conditions, but far enough apart to prevent any 
interference. They were to carry the same canvas. 

The wind had shifted to the N.W., but still blew about 10 miles 
an hour. Thus the same old triangle, sailed with buoys to port, 
gave a reach and a reach and a beat. 

Temeraire got away,at 3:43:47. Zoraya followed at 3:45:16. There 
was thus a difference of 1m. 29s. between them at the start, quite 
sufficient to keep them well clear of one another. Zoraya did 
well on the reach, covering the distance in 19s, less, actual time. 
The times at the bucy were: 

First Mark. Elapsed. 

401 10 


IND «iv iccc nr epcascidtnunddicesaletiensineaons 017 33 
WUE, nccuannevebsneenudseik tauacdeenadind ax testa 4 02 30 017 14 


On the reach to the next buoy Zoraya was again the faster by 
10s. Maybe she was actually faster and maybe this was due to 
the difficulty every skipper experiences in getting the very best 
out of a leading boat, especially on a straight course. At any rate, 
Temeraire turned the buoy for the beat home with her original 
lead of 1m. 29s. cut down to lm. 10s. The times at the buoy were: 

Second Mark. Elapsed. 
IND ..c, whaws codetess akddineeacdnukuianwadenig 4 11 30 0 10 20 
POL ck vctestnueasncds Reidndvenatiancnmeneines 412 40 010 10 

But in the windward work home Temeraire again showed her 
excellence. The boats made no attempt at sailing tack for tack, 
but Temeraire footed faster and pointed higher, and increased 
her lead materially, covering the 14% miles to windward in nearly 
14%m. less than her opponent. The times at the finish were: 





Third Leg, Total 
Finish. Elapsed. Elapsed. 
TIE ecscangeccennanedeacanenas 4 32 18 0 20 48 0 48 31 
I oh. bole coos Conacbtinn Sadeedadns 4 34 53 0 22 15 0 49 39 


Temeraire’s margin at the finish was 2m. 37s., showing a gain 
of Im. 8s. over the whole course. 


The Sixth Race. 


The judges decided to have “just one more,” and this was in 
the nature of a “pursuit race.” It was a short run to the S.E. 
buoy and back, giving a spinnaker run of 144 miles and a beat 
heme. A still larger interval separated the yachts in this race, by 
the judges’ orders, and there was absolutely no question of in- 
terference. 

Zoraya broke cut her Spinnaker on the port side and made a 
beautiful start at 4:48:28. Temeraire followed her over the line 
at 4:51:58. The boats made somewhat of a leeward course for the 
buoy, or else the wind backed a trifle to the westward, for they 
bad to take in their spinnakers when some distance from it. 

At 5:01 Zoraya doused her spinnaker, and at 5:02:10 she turned 
the mark and made a short starboard tack. Temeraire was 3m. 
2s. behind at the buoy, having gained on the run 28s. The times 
at the leeward mark were: 

First Mark. Elapsed. 
BONEN sow iwenductesdedadasendwestasanctstaugrees 5 02 10 0 13 42 
Ves 6 « iiccéthennedecetgiasisvdsis duateceten 5 05 12 013 14 

When Temeraire came around she started off immediately on 
the port tack for home, Zoraya having swung round to the same 
a minute before she turned the mark. This port tack was a long 
one. Zoraya went on the starboard tack at 5:13:50, and Temeraire 
cid so at 5:21:00. On this tack they laid the buoy, the times at 
the finish being. 


i. Third Leg, _Total 
Finish. Elapsed. Elapsed. 

Deri ca bed avka'sdubditecddbads 5 21 23 019 48 0 32 35 
TAMAR 5 cies chiotedixituasecambe 5 23 43 0 18 31 0 31 45 


Temeraire won on elapsed time by 1m. 10s., being 28s. faster 
on the run and 42s. faster on the beat. 

This satisfied the judges that Temeraire was the better boat 
With their finding, few would be disposed to disagree, for the 
Fife designed challenger had certainly made an excellent showing, 
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both in the informal trial races and in the formal ones. Out of 
fifteen starts, in which she was pitted against four boats alto- 
gether, she won thirteen first places, and one of her two losses 
was due to an error in the course, which gave her at least half a 
mile more sailing than the others got. — é 7 

Zoraya’s performance, especially running and reaching in mod- 
erate winds, was such as to indicate that with different handling 
and a more thorough tuning up, she might have given Temeraire 
a very serious argument and the judges a whole lot of food for 
thought. It is not insinuated that Zoraya could have been 
handled better under the circumstances, but Temeraire has had 
the advantage of being in the hands of one man, and that one 
man a thoroughly skilled amateur, every since her launching. 
She has also been sailed by identically the same crew, the mem- 
bers being Messrs. E. K. M. Wedd, skipper; J. Wilton Morse, 
H. F. Darrell, Casey Baldwin, H. Barber, W. H. Parsons and 
Yon Yonson, the latter being the professional aboard. j 

Zoraya, on the other hand, has been sailed in her races, official 
and otherwise, by her owner, Mr. James C. Worts, and by H. C. 
McLeod, George H. Gooderham and James McMurray. It is 
unfortunate perhaps that the official trial races did not give an 
opportunity of deciding the merits of the boats in a drift, as, 
while this is an unsatisfactory sort of sailing, it may prevail in the 
Canada’s cup race, and while Zoraya has been beaten in a drift 
before, she has also shown considerable speed under such con- 
ditions. It should be remembered, too, that her sails are not in 
nearly as good condition as Temeraire’s, the latter’s day practice 
spins having worked her canvas into excellent condition. — 

Temeraire will use her English = 7 Thomas Ratsey, in the 
races at Charlotte. These begin Aug. 12. 

C. H. J. Sniper. 


Boston Letter. 


New C1iasses Proposep.—Within the past few w eeks 
there has been a movement on foot to establish a class 
of 30-footers or 31-footers, to be rated under the new 
uniform rule. This movement is finding more or less 
favor among the yacht owners in the restricted classes, 
who are looking forward to improvements in next sea- 
son’s racing. The name of the yachtsman, said to be an 
owner in the restricted classes, who has hitherto looked 
upon the uniform rating rule with disfavor, has not been 
publicly announced, but there is every reason to believe 
that Mr. Sumner H. Foster has been seriously consider- 
ing a class of about 3oft. waterline. It is understood that 
a set of scantlings is proposed and also a minimum limit 
on displacement. There are many who agree that scant- 
ling restrictions are needful additions to the uniform 
rule, but it is doubtful if a limit on displacement will be 
likely to produce a lasting class. It does not seem that 
any minimum limit is necessary to accompany the new 
rule, as the system of measurement favors yachts of sub- 
stantial displacement, and this being the case, it would 
probably be better to allow designers all the leeway pos- 
sible in producing varieties of types. Direct limitations 
on measurements and scantlings have proven a good 
thing among the Massachusetts Bay classes, in correct- 
ing evils that existed, but it is quite possible that the 
remedy, when taken as a steady diet, might prove an evil 
in itself. It does seem that in forming a new class it 
would be better to build entirely to a rule that is in op- 
eration elsewhere than in Massachusetts waters, so that 
those who lend their aid by building yachts may have a 
chance to dispose of them at as good a price as_ possible 
in other waters. A class of about 3oft. waterline, that 
would show indications of lasting, would undoubtedly be 
a great thing for Massachusetts Bay yachting. . 

There has also been more or less talk of a number of 
yachtsmen building for class Q. If this movement pro- 
gresses to any extent it is quite probable that those who 
have heretofore been interested in the 18ft. knockabout 
class will build for the new class. From what has been 
shown so far this season it looks as though the 18ft. 
knockabout class in Massachusetts Bay has but a short 
time longer to exist. The number of boats that have 
been built this season has been very small, and owners 
of the older boats who might have built new ones have 
not found ready markets. This is undoubtedly due to 
the adoption of the new uniform rule by clubs along 
Long Island Sound, in which the Massachusetts 18-foot- 
ers have heretofore been disposed. The Massachusetts 
18ft. class is an awfully good one—one of the best in the 
country—but no matter how good it is. yachtsmen are 
not going to build for it and keep in the game unless 
they see a way to get rid of one boat before building 
another. Yachtsmen have feelings in their pocketbooks, 
just the same as other people, even if the builders are not 
disposed to think so. Class Q should apneal to the smalf 
boat men, as they get considerable of a boat on the rat- 
ing, and one that is far more comfortable to cruise in 
than the present 18-footers. How much of a fever will 
be developed over the 9 class is yet to be seen, as 
nothing more has been done at present other than gen 
eral talk, ; 

Two New Ones ny SMALL Brorners.—Messrs. Small 
Brothers have completed the lines of a 7oft. waterline 
cruising-steam yacht for Mr. Harr M. Ruby, of Macon, 
Mo. This yacht is intended to be much of a houseboat, 
and is to be given moderate power. She will have a 
compound engine of about 50 horsepower. She is quite 
bulky but the linés have been so cleveriy drawn that a 
sheer view shows quite a sleck looking craft. She is 
75ft. over all, 7oft. waterline, 15ft. breadth and 3ft. 51n. 
draft. She is much of the type of Monaloa, or Velthra, 
and has good accommodations under a low cabin trunk. 
In the forward part of the boat there are accommoda- 
tions for five men, the crew’s quarters running under the 
pilot house, which is sunk below the deck level. The 
pilot house is for use as a little library by the owner, and 
off it is the owner’s bedroom, extending the full beam of 
the boat. Passing aft there are closets on the port side 
and a bathroom on the starboard side. Abaft these is 
another bedroom extending the full beam of the ship. 
Then comes the engine and boiler space, while in the 
after part of the boat is the main saloon, with galley ad- 
joining. There is a bridge abaft the break of the deck 
house, and the boat may be steered from either place. 

Another design just completed by the same designers 
is an 18-footer for Mr. W. Rogers, of Rochester. This 
boat is 35ft. over all, r8ft. waterline, 7ft. 6in. breadth and 
sft. 6in. draft. She will carry 500 sq. ft. of sail and is 
intended to measure into the 2oft. class under the old 
system of measurement—waterline plus the square root 
of the sail area, divided by two 

From MarBLEHEAD—Messrs. Stearns & McKay, at the 
Marblehead Yacht Yards are building a 28ft. hunting 
cabin launch for Mr. F. H. Billard, of Meriden, Conn 
It is expected that she will be ready for delivery about 
the middle of August. She will be fitted with twin 
ws and will be fully equipped for cruising. The twin- 
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screw 30ft. open launch that was built for Mr. Herbert 
Humphrey has been in commission for some time at 
Marblehead and has attracted much favorable comment. 
Messrs. Stearns & McKay report the sale of the 25-footer 
Christina to Mr. George Payson, of Chicago; the 25- 
footer Chewink IT. to Mr. David Bamber, of Boston, and 
a 21ft. knockabout to Mr. Alexander Galt, of St. Louis. 
New Yard Procresstnc.—Work has been progressing 
on the new yard for Messrs. Burgess & Packard at 
Marblehead. The shop has been completed and the 
marine railway is about ready. Delay was caused on this 
on account of striking a ledge. A 28ft. power boat is 
building for Mr. Crane. Joun B. KILieen. 


Pt:cde Island Notes. 


New 35Ft. Cruiser—At the shop of the Chase Yacht 
& Engine Company in Providence there has just been 
completed for a Providence yachtsman a 35ft. cruising 
launch from designs by Mr. William H. Hand, of New 
Bedford, Mass. The design shows the modern type with 
the sides carried up above the sheer line to the full 
height of the cabin, this treatment extending to the ex- 
treme bow and thus eliminating the usual cabin trunk 
and giving practically a flush deck boat forward. The 
cabin affords ample cruising accommodations, with 5'4ft. 
head room, exclusive of the skylights, and there is a 
large water-tight cockpit. The frame and keel are oak 
and the pianking is of hard pine, while the topsides 
above the normal sheer line are planked with mahogany 
and all the finish is of the same wood. The new boat is 
35ft. over all, 23ft. 6in. waterline, 8ft. 8in. breadth and 
2ft. 6in. draft, with a displacement of 9,680 pounds. The 
engine is a two-cylinder, four-cycle Chase motor of 15 
horsepower, capable of an estimated speed of about 10 
wiles an hour. 

Ruope Istanp Y. C. Crurse.—The itinerary of the an- 
nual cruise of the Rhode Island Y. C., as announced by 
Commodore Rogers. will make the rendezvous of the 
fleet at Newport, Saturday, Aug. 12. Sunday morning 
the run will be to New London. Monday to Thimble 
Islands, where the club will be the guests of the Sachem’s 
Head Y. C. Tuesday morning there will be races for 
trophies offered by the Sachem’s Head Y. C., and in the 
afternoon entertainment will be offered in the form of a 
big barbecue, while in the evening there will be a recep- 
tion and dance at the Sachem’s Head club house. The 
fleet will return to New London Wednesday and that 
evening there will be the annual mess dinner at the Fort 
Griswold House, followed by a dance. Thursday, run to 
Block Island, where the fleet will remain until Saturday 
morning, then proceeding to Newport, where the fleet 
will be entertained at a theater party by Commodore 
Rogers that evening. Sunday morning, proceed to Pru- 
dence Island, where a clambake will celebrate the con- 
clusion of the cruise. 

Epcewoon Y. C, Crurist.—The Edgewood Y. C. and 
Washington Park Y. C. will hold a joint cruise this year, 
starting Monday, Aug. 7, and continuing one week. The 
cruise will be confined to the waters of Narragansett Bay, 
and the yachts will race from port to port as usual in 
such events. Commodore George R. Babbitt, of the 
Edgewood Y. C., has announced the following itinerary: 
Monday, Aug. 7, run to East Greenwich; Tresday, run 
to Kickemuit ; Wednesday, run to Chuck’s Cove; Thurs- 
day, run to Newport; Friday, run to Wickford; Satur- 
day, run to Bristol, dinner at the DeWolf Inn, afterward 
proceeding to Potter’s Cove, where the fleet will disband 
Sunday. F. H. Younes. 


The Canada Cup Boats. 


THREE boats were built this year for the defense of the 
Canada Cup now held by the Rochester Y. C. The cup 
was won last year by Irondequoit, which boat challenged 
from the Rochester Y. C. As Irondequoit was designed 
by Mr, William Gardner it is only natural that the syndi- 
cate that owned her should look to the same designer 
when they decided to build another boat. 

lhe races this year are for boats of 3oft. waterline, and 
the Gardner creation is 53ft. over all, 1oft. 7in. breadth and 
7it. draft. She is known as Rochester and she has a sail 
area of 1,550 sq. ft. Her forward overhang is 12ft. and 
iit. aft. She was built by Mr. William Miller, of Char- 
lotte, N. Y., at which place the Rochester Y. C. is located. 
Rochester is owned by a syndicate headed by Mr. Thomas 
IX. Pritchard. 

Iroquois is the second boat. She was built by the 
George Lawley & Son Corp., of South Boston, from de- 
signs made by Mr. C. F. Herreshoff. Mr. Frank T. 
Christie heads the syndicate that owns Iroquois. She is 
52it. over all, 30ft. waterline, 1oft. 6in. breadth and 7ft. 
draft, Other measurements of the boat follow: Forward 
overhang, 1oft.; after overhang, 12ft.; extreme beam, roft. 
6in.; beam on waterline, roft.; ballast, 5 tons; sail area, 
1,550 sq. ft.; mainsail hoist, 29ft. 6in.; boom, 37ft. 6in.; 
bowsprit, outboard, 7ft: 4in,; gaff, 24ft. 6in.; spinnaker 
boom, 23ft. 6in.; jib halliard block above deck, 43ft. 

Kee Lox II. is the third boat and she was designed and 
built by Messrs. C. J. & W. P. Pembroke, two brothers 
who are both amateurs. Kee Lox II. is 55ft. over all, 
30ft. waterline, roft. breadth and 7ft. draft. 

Last week the Rochester Y. C, held an exhaustive series 
of races in order to determine which of the trio was the 
best all-around boat. Kee Lox IT. was outclassed and the 
choice lay between froquois and Rochester. These two 
boats seemed to be very closely matched, and the Regatta 
Committee were confronted with a serious problem. 

In order to further satisfy themselves in regard to the 
merits of the two boats they ordered another series of 
races to be sailed on Saturday, July 29. After Saturday’s 
races the committee formally selected Iroquois to defend 
the cup, and they also picked Mr. Lorenzo G. Mabbett, 
Fleet Captain of the Rochester Y. C., to act as skipper 
in the races 
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Mr. Mabbett is rated as a very able boatman, and in 
the trial reces he shifted from Iroquois to Rochester and 
he would invariably bring the boat he was handling home 
a winner. Th:s would seem that the boats were remark- 
ably evenly matched and that it was more a matter of 
handling than of speed. 

In the trial races Iroquois won five and Rochester seven 
of the matches, but the judges were of the opinion that 
Iroquois was the better all-around boat and they selected 
her as being the most consistent performer in light and 
heavy weather. 





Sybilla Disqualified. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

At a meeting of the Regatta Committee of the Island 
Heights Y. C., the yacht Sybilla was disqualified fo: 
rounding wrong buoy and the race awarded to the 
yacht Yankee. yet : ; 

Will you kindly correct your notice in your Issue oj 
July 29 for the ocean race. Your time and notice is 
correct with this exception. 

R. M. VANDERHERCHEN, 
Member of Regatta Committee. 
Puitapverp*ia, July 31. _ 
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AppITION TO PrymMouTH Y. C. FLeet.—The new boat 
added to the Plymouth Y. C. fleet this year are as fol 
lows: Capt. John R. Dawes has a new hunting cabin 
launch, built by Shiverick, of Kingston, 28ft. over all, 
with 7 horsepower Jager engine. Herbert Nash has a 
new 20ft. open launch with 3% horsepower Knox engine. 
Horace B. Maglathlin has a new hunting cabin launch, 
32ft. over all, with 16 horsepower Murray & Tregurtha 
engine. Arthur R. Latham has a new 18ft. Emmons 
power dory. C. L. Willoughy has sold his launch and 
bought a raceabout, 36ft. over all, 25ft. waterline, 4ft 
draft, centerboard, and has a power tender. 

J. L. Bachelder has installed a 7 horsepower two 
cylinder Knox engine in his launch Ensign, replacing a 
single cylinder engine of older make. 

There will be a regatta here Aug. 31, given by the clul 
as a member of Mass. Y. R. A. This regatta will b: 
one of the matches of the south shore circuit, and wil 
be followed by a similar race at Duxbury. 

Re 

Taunton Y. C. Matters.—The Taunton Y. C. had it 
first run to Tiverton, R. I., this season, and all enjoyed 
the sail more than ever. There were five power boat 
and four racing dories at the line on Saturday, July 22 
at 2:30 P. M., when the run started. As soon as open 
water was reached upon Mt. Hope Bay the dories wer 
started for a race to Tiverton in a dead beat to wind 
ward. Messrs. B. Andro and Max Bowne sent the fleet 
off. The start was a very pretty one, as all the boats 
crossed the line within thirty seconds of each other, and 
so _was the race a very interesting one, as the boats 
shifted positions quite often. Pauline, owned by Rollin 
Babbitt, finally carried off the trophy of the day, winning 
by over 4m. over the rest of the fleet. Arriving in Tiver 
ton the fleet was royally entertained by Rear Commodore 
Daniel Brownell at his new residence, the Star Cottage 
formerlly “The Lookout,” one of the handsomest resi 
dences upon the water front. All the boats stayed over 
night and returned late on Sunday to their moorings at 
the Taunton Y. C. at Dighton, and everybody wishes 
soon to be ready for another run. 

Ree 

Mr. Percy CHups’s STEAM Yacut DiAna.—Comm« 
dore F. G. Bourne’s steam yacht Delaware, which boat 
was damaged by fire last winter, has been entirely refitted 
and is now the property of Mr. Percy Chubb, who has 
changed her name to Diana. After the fire Commodore 
Bourne turned the vessel over to the insurance under- 
writers, who commissioned Messrs, Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane to place her in first class condition. The work w 
carried out by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., of Wii 
mington, Del., under the supervision of the architects 

Ree 

ILDERIM SoLD For JUNK.—The old Burgess 46-footer 
Ilderim, formerly the property of Mr. Cornelius Van 
derbilt, is being broken up at the Newport shipyard. Her 
last owner was Mr. J. Edward Addicks. While at he: 
moorings last year she was attached, and a short tin 
ago she was sold at Mr. A. W. S. Marshall’s sale to M1 
Nils C. Peterson. Ilderim was built by Lawley in 180: 
from designs by the late Edward Burgess. She was 45/1 
8in. waterline, 6oft. 5in. over all, 12ft, 6in. breadth and 
toft, sin. draft. 

ere 

K. Y. C.’s Lone Distance Power Boat Race—Fi 
boats finished in the Knickerbocker Y. C.’s long distance 
power boat race from College Point, L. I., to Marbk 
head, Mass. 

Talisman, owned by Mr. William Saville, of Boston. 
won. She was designed and built by the Murray & Tr: 
gurtha Co., of South Boston, Mass., and is fitted wit! 
an engine made by the designers and builders. Talis 
man is 32ft. 8in. over all, 29ft. gin. waterline, 8ft. 714i 
breadth and 2ft. 1oin. draft. 

The winner of the second prize was Glissando, own 
by Mr. Frank L. Andrews, of Fall River, Mass. Shi 
was designed and built by Messrs. Read Brothers, of 
Fall River, and is equipped with’a 15 horsepower 
Standard engine. Glissando is 3oft. over all, 35ft. 9i: 
waterline, oft. breadth and 3ft. 6in. draft. 

The other three boats to finish were: Blink, Aquila 
and Woodpile. The latter boat finished about 10:30 
Monday morning, and receives a souvenir prize for cov 
ering the course. 

Blink was designed by Messrs. Swasey, Raymond 
Page and built by Mr. T. L. White: Her engine is 


DEFENDERS. 

Name Owner Designer. Builder O.A LW.L. Breadth Dre* 
Kee Lox IT C.J. & W. P. Pembroke.. C. J. & W. P. Pembroke.. .C J. & W. P. Pembroke 55 30 10 r 
Iroquois Frank T. Christie -... C, F. Herreshoff..........George Lawley Corporation. 52 30 10.5 
Rochester Thomas P. Pritchard.... William Gardner ow 2 Oe 54 30 10.7 

CHALLENGERS. : 
Naniwa isseeue J. H. Fearnside...... - William Johnson ......... William Johnson.......... er 20 ; 
OORD cecsstey sve James Worts............. Alfred Myine............. SEED: a Van twsebtbnvesteceis 47 30 9.9 
Temeraire ....... Frederick Nichols........ WHE ER, DE ocosabeckscs BED © De conkss¥ dese aches 50 30 10.1 7 
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« horsepower Buffalo. She is 4oft. over all, 36ft. water- 
jine, 8ft. breadth and 2ft. 6in. draft. Messrs. C. W. & 
Cc. T. Esterbrook are the owners. 

Aquila was designed by Mr. Wm. H. Hand, Jr., and 
built by the Chase Yacht & Engine Co., of Providence. 
Her motive power consists of a 30 horsepower Chase 
nwine. Aquila is 39ft. 1142in. over all, 36ft. 8in. water- 
‘ne, Sit. sin. breadth and rft. 10%in. draft. She is 
owned by Mr. Allen H. Chase, of Providence, R. I. 

\Woodpile is owned by Mr. Alfred L. Lincoln, of 
\}ingham, Mass. She was designed by Messrs. Small 
Brothers and built by Mr. George B. Loring. Her en- 
gine is a 12 horsepower Barber. Woodpile is 31ft. 6in. 
over all, 20ft. 8in. waterline, 8ft. breadth and 2ft. draft. 

Ree 
\ircin Lost.—The old Inland Lake Y. A. class A rac- 
machine Caroline, which was purchased south last 
and renamed Virgin, was wrecked and lost on the 
\jexican Gulf coast Thursday, July 20. She was return- 

« to Mississippi Sound from the regatta of the Mobile 
\. C. on Mobile Bay to participate in the remaining races 

i the racing circuit of the Southern Gulf Coast Y. A. 

nd was in tow of the 4oft. cabin sloop Invader. They 

re struck by a severe blow when coming through 
(,yant’s Pass, between the bay and the Sound, and Virgin 
ned up and sank and had to be abandoned. This craft 
| a unique and prominent place in the yachting annals 
th the West and the South. She had an individuality 
her own, and the nick-name “Bootjack” conveyed a 
d idea of her appearance—a segment of a circle ap- 
ng to have been cut from her broad bow and stern 
ng two horn-like projections on either end of the 
She was practically two hulls joined by a deck, the 
an line on deck being about 3 or 4ft. shorter than the 
all length at the sides of the hull. Caroline was 
upon catamaran principles, as was Dominion, her 
oners and builders being Messrs. Jones & LaBorde, of 
kosh, Wis. She was 37ft. long 7%4ft. beam and 6in. 
She was one of the crack Inland Lake Y. Assn. 
rs of 1901, sharing honors with Anita and Adyrin. 
record in the South was good, she having won a 
ber of races, her best going bein~ in light weather. 
form was against her in lumpy water. 
Rn2eer 
YELLOW FEvER Upsets SouUTHERN Racinc.—A most suc- 
‘ul season of yacht racing has been interrupted along 
Gulf coast between New Orleans and Mobile, where 
clubs are banded togetlrer, forming the Southern Gulf 
ast Y. Assn., by the quarantine regulations, the re- 
as of the Bay-Waveland Y. C. at Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
of the Southern Y. C. at New Orleans, remain to be 
1. The yellow fever is confined to the Italian quarter 
New Orleans. It is expected that it will soon be 
mped out. 
zee 
fue Launcn Frrenze.—The Gas Engine & Power Co. 
d Charles L. Seabury Co., Consol., have completed a 
screw cruising launch for Mr. James E. Martin, 
w York Y. C. The boat will be known as Firenze and 
is Goft. over all, roft. 8in. breadth and 3ft. draft. She 
is fitted with two Speedway four-cylinder motors of 25 
horsepower each, which are expected to give her a speed 
| 13 miles an hour. 
Ree 


fue LauncH Captain LAUNCHED.—Last week there 
launched from the yard of the Gas Engine & Power 
Co. and Chas. L. Seabury Co., Consol., the launch Captain, 
built for Mr. Thomas H. Turner, of New Rochelle. Cap- 
is 63ft. over all, 1oft. 8in. breadth and 3ft. draft. She 
twin-screw boat and is fitted with two four-cylinder 
6 by 6in. Speedway engines. 
R 


SALES. AND CHARTERS.—The steam yacht Embla has 
en chartered by Mr. J. T. Williams to Commodore 
George Lauder, Jr., Indian Harbor Y. C., through the 
ency of Mr. Frank Bowne Jones. The same agency has 
rtered Mr. R. J. Koons’ auxiliary schooner yacht Cru- 
er I. to Mr. Thomas A. McIntyre, and also chartered 
sloop Effort, owned by Mr. F. M. Smith, to Mr. Geo. 
\. Darr. The following sales have been made by the 
me agency: The power boat Delicia to Mr. William C. 
Stewart, Jr.; the knockabout Mirage, owned by Mr. J. 
Perey Bertram, to Mr. J. D. Chapman, and the sloop 
1ona, owned by Mr. R. W. Blanding, to Mr. William 


near, 
R2ee 
C.us Booxs Recetvep: We are indebted to Mr. L. 
). Sampsell, Secretary of the Southern Y. C.; Mr. 
\ddison F. Bancroft, Secretary of the Corinthian Y. C. 
Philadelphia, and Mr. E. H. M. Roehr, Secretary 
the Atlantic Y. C., for copies of their club books. 
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and avoid accidents. 


Bound in cloth, with 123 pages and 20 illustrations. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Eastern Y. C. 


Marblehead, Mass.—July 27, 28 and 29. 


Tue series of open power boat races, given by the Eastern 
Y. C., and sailed off Marblehead on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, July 27, 28 and 29, were the most successful that have yet 
been held in Massachusetts waters. It was expected that there 
would be more entries among the 40ft. high-speed automobile 
boats, but despite this the racing was good and the conditions 
were of the best. There were twenty starters on the first day, 
eighteen on the second day and sixteen on the third day. 
Dixie, the 40ft. auto boat, owned by Mr. E. R. Thomas, was the 
center of attraction, and she made very fast time on all three 
days, winning the Gay cup easily. The success of the series is 
due to hard work on the part of the Eastern Y. C. power boat 
committee, and is an evidence that the sport may be made very 
pepular, if given the proper attention. 


Thursday, July 27. 


With a light breeze and a smooth sea, conditions were of the 
best for the first race. In the first class Essex was the first 
boat to get away, but the 60-footer Hupa went by her as though 
she were anchored. Hupa led all around the course. Dixie was 
late for the start by lh. 27m., but her owner decided to send 
her over the course for the Gay cup, the records for which will 
appear at the end of this article. In the second class, Blink 
took the lead at the start, and kept it all around the course. In 
the third class Lillign B. was first away, with Tai Kun hauling 
her. Tai Kun was soon in the lead and stayed there. The 
three classes sailed a course of 12% miles, and those competing 
for the Gay cup, continued after finishing their regular course 
and sailed the 25 miles. The summary: 

Launches—First Class—Over 50ft. Rating. 
i CT Fi seis ocicecccrececadevcccesocccucucseossses 0 42 58 
Soeates, Ty. Ti TEGMMMBGL.. occ ccccecewonesécccovccevecceses 1 25 45 
pe eo Pere eerie errr Disabled. 
. Launches—Second Class—Cabin Boats, 21 to 50ft. Rating. 
Biiak. C.. We. Tate GeO. ccc ccsvcccscccceccese 1 
Right o’ Way, L. R. Speare 














Glissando, F. L. Andrews........cccccccsccees 3 
FR, See Se, WON ac ii vcceicevescccecnscecoqectesecess 5i 
Launches—Third Class—Hunting and Open Boats, 21 to 50ft. 
Rating. 
es I Bs No cas coc cacaehGeccenssscuseakesecels 1 15 00 
Ae, Oe. PE vv cndcccsecdenesategecechsecasennates 1 21 52 
ROMNENOE, Fei, POURS TO. icceccivccsccencecesssccedessesess 1 22 57 
Little Eayot, C. BF. Ley Mati......cccccccvccccccccccecccseens 1 23 2 
Irene, F. L. Jewell... --l 31 28 
Fire Fly, George Lee.... eel 32 26 
Ce Ee. Ey o> PRMEOOIRs « 0 oncsccsuseeesnseesysoesenss 1 41 48 
Slippery Sal, Burgess & Packard.............0.ceeseeeeeeees 2 00 44 
Lillian B., O. A. Browne..........+..- cunetcegeneesesns GEE 
Unnamed, P. Markey ............-+00- rcs cig’ wena eae 
Stealthy Steve, Chester Dane........cccccccccccccseccccecves 2 04 02 
CRONE TE DIOR cc cccnenccovedcascecesesdesinsccsesess 2 06 15 


Friday, July 28. 

Ideal conditions prevailed for the second race of the series, 
sailed on Friday, Tae 28. There being no other large auto 
boats, Dixie was started in the first class. Tama got the start 
in this class, but Dixie soon passed her and kept gaining all 
around the course. Hupa, in this class, was disabled. In the 
special E. Y. C. 32ft. class Spaghetti and Counterfeiter were 
entered. Spaghetti was away first, with Counterfeiter close be- 
hind, and they made_a close race of it for a time, but Counter- 
feiter was just from the shop and steered badly, necessitating 
her withdrawal. In the second class launches Blink sailed alone. 
In the third class launches Omeomi got the start, but Tai Kun 
soon passed her and led to the finish. The summary: 


Launches—First Class—Over 50ft. Rating. 














Dixie, E. BR. TROMABG. 2c scsccccccccccccvcccvscssccecsecesess 0 34 44 
EG) Bix, SE ivccncnatencssqestecrcreuaseveyudeovseacons 0 46 40 
Bleep, CO. FE. CiatR, nn. ccscccccccessccescccescecsescsvecerce Disabled 
Special E. Y. C. 32-Footers. _ 
Someteatel, TE. TE. TRGMGOE. «cc ccccccoccccvccccccecvescesecas 0 56 15 
Countericiter, William: Woallace..........cccocccccccccccese Withdrew 
Launches—Second Class—Cabin Boats—21 to 50ft. Rating. 
Dilek, CC. We. Bees G.cvccccccscscccscccescescces 117 21 
Launches—Third Class—Hunting and Open 50ft. 
Rating. 7 
Tai Math, W. Ti. Stawart..ccrcccscccscccceccccccscccosscceces 1 07 5Y 
Pee, 35. Ac BOMBA, Tee ccccccseccccecccecseces -.-1 11 00 
Raee Tareet, ©, FB. EaMcccccccccccccsccsscccccosese cheek ae 
i DONE Tile BMG. cccsecesscoceevetecensansecssesiee 1 % 51 
I CE) on cn drccexenckeeesd couche ppondsaeeke 1 25 45 
HE ccc ccdevcesccondexeevccucsesestesescecss 1 26 18 
Romoa;nos, Jr., PETIMNsS CO. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccevccccscves 1 27 30 
MOD: ca ccuviendéspamseueadtines wae : 1 32 18 
Comanche, Jr., W. P. Wharton........... 1 42 34 
TORRONE, Fe PERN soc cccccccccccsceccccccccctesceccesceees 2 06 19 
Treme, FF. Ts. JOWGH..c.ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccccecs Withdrew. 


Saturday, July 29. 

The last race of the series was sailed on Saturday, July 29, 
under the same ideal conditions that prevailed on the two pre- 
vious days. In the first class Dixie was again the star performer, 
so far as actual speed was concerned, but the result on cor 
rected time gave first place in this race to Tama. From the allow- 
ance of 16m. 18s. it may be seen that Tama also wins from Dixie 
in Friday’s race. In the third class Little Egypt had the start, 
but Tai Kun, which was seventh, soon went out ahead and re 
mained there to the finish, winning on both elapsed and corrected 
times. The summary: 

Launches—First Class—Over 50ft. Rating. 
Rating. Elapsed. Corrected. 





es ee Sas i ickcda cveseee céucconen’ 63.51 0 51 11 0 33 52 
De Ses ey RR wacdadciccccesctace 95.00 0 3 0 34 23 
Spaghetti, E. R. Hollander.............. 61.20 05658 0 38 48 
Bees, Co Fe. Chain. ccteccccsscvoncccess 86.40 Disabled. 
Launches—Third Class—Hunting and Open Boats, 21 to 50ft. 
Rating. 
Tai. -Kan, W. Hi. Stewart...ccccssccesce 41.4 10856 101 ds 
Little Egypt, C. F. Lyman.............. 43.0 1 09 38 1 05 29 
Ce SU BANE cen ccnicasencesscesed 42.9 1 12 36 1 08 17 
Wee Win, G. G. Whiting................ 43.0 1 13 41 1 09 3: 
Marguerite, D. Fenton...............00 38.7 1202 1 
Fire Fly, George Lee..........cccccceces 43.9 1 2 3 1 





GAS ENGINES AND LAUNCHES. 


Their Principles, Types, and Management. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, M. E. 


oe compact and comprehensive handbook contains all the information essential to users of the marine gasolene 
engines, and will be welcomed by the thousands of men now owning and running power boats. 
experts will alike find the book invaluable. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


A Complete and Practical Manual. 


Sent, postpaid, for $1.25. 


It treats of the various types of marine gasolene engines, points out the 
good in each, and tells how to run them. A knowledge of the contents of this book will help to overcome difficulties 
The most complete book of its kind ever published. 






Farewell, J. A. Burnham, Jr............. 45.6 1464 124% 
Stealthy Steve, Chester Dane... 30.2 20131 1284 
Unnamed, P. Markey ........... ound 200 13031 
Comanche, Jr., W. P. Wharton.........44.2 13932 137 22 
*Slippery Sal, Burgess & Packard...... .... 2 08 03 e es «« 
Mi RirddavcdisutbedanvndWaadncrihesdnidacace nll Withdrew. 

Ronomor, Jr., Perkins, Jr............... 34.8 Withdrew. 


*Slippery Sal not measured. 


The Gay Cup. 


‘The Gay cup, offered by Rear Commodore W. O. Gay, was 
offered for the boat which, having started in each race, made 
the smallest total elapsed time for all three, completing four 
laps of 6% miles each, or 25 miles in each race. In the first 
race Spaghetti got a leg for this cup, but it was because Dixie 
started lh. and 27s, late. It was apparent, however, once Dixie 
had got started, that nothing but an accident could stop her from 
winning. In the second race Dixie more than made up for the 
time she lost in starting the day before, being 12m. 22s. to the 
good on total elapsed time at the finish of the race. Dixie made 
her best total elapsed time in this race. She sailed the 25 miles 
in lh. 8m. 58s. This was at the rate of 21.74 nautical miles an 
hour, or 25:03 statute miles an hour. In this race she also broke 
the record for the fastest round of the course, 6% miles. She 
sailed the third round in 1lém. 58s., at the rate of 22.1 nautical 
miles an hour, or 25.45 statute miles an hour. The third race 
was but a repetition of the first two, and Dixie had only to start 
to win, barring accidents. The follewing is the conamiube sum- 
mary of the three races for the Gay Cup: 


Gay Cup. 








: July 27. July 28. July 29. Elapsed. 
*Dixie ; 1 08 58 110 @ 4 59 08 
SINE - Salus cqnsseekaadel 2 20 02 1 42 26 1 Si 51 5 $419 
Tai Kun 2 19 29 Withdrew. 
Na ee Withdrew. 

*Dixie lh. 27m. late in starting July 27. 

July 29. First. Second. Third. Fourth 
EIN aaciesdivvotsinevadtesysa 017 42 01642 017 34 0 18 06 
ENS hceaceeeccntasaased 0 28 13 0 28 45 0 27 30 0 27 23 

July 28. 

BE se dgavedainyancepeiaad 7 43 017 OL 0 16 58 017 16 
Spaghetti ‘ 0 25 32 0 2% 21 0 25 50 
1 "i oo 03400 03500 03630 
uly 27. 
Na diddanks wetereacesaned y 017 24 01804 01758 
Spaghetti y 05903 02608 0 28 09 
Tai Kun 32 6 0 32 47 03253 0 38 36 
Whee: WP cecdeseasneceteass 04025 0 41 27 04008 03900 





Riverton Y. C, 
Riverton, Delaware River—Saturday, July 22. 


Tue Riverton Y. C. sailed its third annual regatta on Saturday, 
July 22. Four classes filled, and there were thirteen starters. ii 
rained hard all the afternoon, but there was a good sailing breeze 
from the S.E. 

Carolyn I]. led the catboats over the line at 3:05. Fiona was 
second and Sea Gull third. Fiona soon went into first place, and 
was never headed. Sea Gull passed Carolyn II. on the second 
round, and secured second prize. 

The one-design boats started at 3:10, with No. 2 in the lead 
and No. 3 next. No. 2 led her four competitors all over the 
course, and finished over 4m. ahead of No. 3, the second boat. 
No. 6 was third. 

Tadpole not only beat her two competitors in the jib and main- 
a s, but finished 3m, ahead of the winning boat in the one- 





wo starters in the Mosquito class were late in getting to 
the starting line, and the judges were not able to send them away 
until 3:50. Both boats got away almost on the signal, and the 
had a close race all over the course. No. 15 crossed the finis' 
line 20s. ahead of No. 14. The summary: 


Catboat Class—Start, 3:05. 









: 4 Finish. Corrected. 
PNG, TON” DNS anincanccniandacddcnaeneuteld 4 34 20 1 28 35 
Sea Gull, L. C. Cook «+4 38 52 1 33 62 
Couedm 23.5 ©. 0; BO vi via cincvacaunasac 4 41 33 1 36 24 

One-Design Class—Start, 3:10. 
,H. B. Hills 1 34 11 
, H. Mel. Biddle 1 38 40 
h, SOME. WEY MOND tie die cucicdvcecerduewnd 1 44 00 
be” et SE evs as ccnevedovnscoe’ 1 44 30 
a ere 1 45 00 
Jib and Mainsail Cle 
Tadpole, H. L. Stockmam..........cccccceccces 1 36 43 
Argument, W. L. Rogers.........cccece 1 45 28 
Pumpkin, J. C. W. Frishmuth 

; Mosquito Class 
No. 6, ©. 3B. Showell......<ccccs 1 20 15 
ae SS a ae 1 20 35 





Chatham Y. C. 


Chatham, Mass.—Saturday, July 29. 


rue first race of the Chatham Y. C. was sailed Saturday, July 
29 in the light S.E. breeze. In the first class XXXX got the 
start, but was passed by Sea Fox at the first: mark. At the 
start of the second round of the course, XXXX was again 
leading, but Sea Fox passed her and finished first. XXXX wins 
first on corrected time, the full table of which was not an- 
nounced. Swan won easily in Class B. The summary: 











Class A. 

Elapsed. 
eee ee ee Wicwedvedsiuboapeecabhess 1 2 46 
Sb ey i ie SNS ocinuiccvaendvindaudeavdiabenedoes -l 23 13 
Flossie, G. W. Bloomer eee eeeeeereeesesese -1 25 28 
Trilby, N. L. Skene...... -1 25 48 
Mascot, W. A. Bloomer --L 27 @ 
Cy Fei ie Blass cncdhsacacdchpecatiinceccenstdondéeobas 1 28 50 
SNS TE A le) SR ae las sae Gadd deur easnakdbended deicusts 0 46 32 
A ee tr Me teh aides cédacuecedadknccateunelsthen ca 0 48 15. 


Laymen and 


NEW YORK. 
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Mineola-Virginia Match Race--Amateur Crews. 


Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound—Wednesday, July 26. 


MANNED by amateur crews, the 70-footers Mineola and Virginia 
met in a match race off Oyster Bay on Wednesday, July 26. 
Mineola won by 3m. 54s. 

The race was the outcome of a challenge issued by Commodore 
William K. Vanderbilt, and it was accepted by Mr. W. Ross 
Proctor, owner of Mineola. The arangements were made by the 
representatives of the owners of the two boats, and the date for the 
race was set for July 26. Crews for the boats were recruited, and 
almost every Sunday before the race they were given practice 
spins. 

Pit has been some time since any big boats have raced with 
amateur crews, and consequently the match attracted more than 
ordinary interest. 

The conditions governing the race allowed twenty-five amateurs 
for each boat, besides four professionals, namely the steward and 
cook and the lazarette and masthead men. The race was once 
over a 20%-mile triangle. The match was for a $100 cup, to be 
given by the losing club. ‘ 

The start was made at the buoy off Lloyd’s Point, thence 
N.W. by W.4W., 646 miles, to Captain’s Island, thence E. by N. 
5% miles and E.N.E. £5 miles to Greens Ledge, thence S.5.W. 
5% miles. 

The Race Committee was composed of Messrs. H. H. Landon, 
H. C. Smith, of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., and Charles 
F. Kirby, of the Indian Harbor Y. C., and were on board the 
steam yacht Tarantula. : 

Mineola was towed across the Sourd by her tender Mermaid, 
which boat had on board the former’s professional crew, together 
w:th Mrs. Proctor and some guests. Virginia’s professional crew 
were on board Tarantula. 

The warning signal was given promptly at 2 o’clock, and at that 
time the wind was W.N.W. At 2:05 the preparatory was heard. 
Both boats had No. 2 jackyard topsails aloft, and Virginia car- 
ried her baby jibtopsail. On Mineola a No. 2 jibtopsail was tried 
and it did good work in the light air. 2 

Captain Addison G. Hanan, Mineola’s skipper, got in the weather 
berth a couple of minutes before the start, and remained there 
until the starting signal, when his boat slipped over the line close 
under Tarantula’s stern. She crossed on the port tack, and her 
skipper brought her up as close as she would lay after crossing. 
Virginia also crossed on the port tack 55s, after the signal. 

Virginia was at once put on the starboard tack, and then she 
went back to the port tack again. Mineola drew out ahead fast 
and her big jibtopsail seemed to be a big help to her. The wind 
went to W. by S., and the boats could almost lay their course for 
the first mark. As they got out in the Sound the wind strength- 
ened a little, and the men who had been sitting to leeward to 
heel them down were ordered up to the weather side. Two tacks 
were necessary to round the first mark, and spinnaker poles were 
run out to port on both boats, and the big sails were sent up to 
the masthead. ; 

Mineola’s topsail sheet got jammed on a capstan, and this 
caused her crew more trouble. When the mark was reached it 
was found necessary to carry spinnakers to starboard. Virginia’s 
crew shifted her spinnaker pole to starboard smartly, and soon had 
the spinnaker drawing. 

While Mineola was gybing back and forth, trying to get her 
jibtopsail sheet and other gear clear, Virginia was running up 
on her fast, and it looked as though she might catch her. 
When Mineola’s crew finally got things straightened, she was well 
in toward the rocks, and she had little water under her. 

Mineola no sooner got out of trouble, when the man on the 
starboard main sheet bitts of Virginia let his end of the sheet 
get away from him, and it ran through one block before it was 
secured 

Virginia’s baby jibtopsail split in two places on the first leg, and 
a larger sail was substituted for it. 

It was necessary to gybe both boats and reset spinnakers to port 
off Cow's buoy. This time the work was done cleanly on both 
boats. Spinnakers were carried well down to the second mark, 
and the following times were taken when the boats rounded: 
Mineola, 4:04:16; Virginia, 4:06:19. Virginia had gained 38s. on 
the second leg. 

The wind had shifted to S.W., and on the starboard tack the 
boats lee-bowed the tide, which was running flood. Virginia's 
jibtopsail sheet parted soon after rounding, and the bowsprit men 
had difficulty getting the sail in, as the jibtopsail halliard jammed 
with the spinnaker halliard. A man finally went up the jib stay 
and unhooked the jibtopsail halliard, and the sail was gotten in 
on deck. As the baby jibtopsail was torn, another sail could not 
be set, and Virginia was handicapped accordingly. 

Virginia held one long tack across the Sound to the Long Island 
shore, and one hitch took her across the finish line. Mineola 
made four tacks in order to reach the finish line. 

Mineola’s amateur crew went aboard the tender Mermaid im- 
mediately after the race, and she ran alongside Virginia. The 
losing crew gave three cheers, which were promptly returned by 






the victors. The summary: 
Start, 2:10—Course, 20% Miles. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Mineola, W. R. Proctor..............+0++ ...4 45 02 2 35 02 
Virginia, W. K. Vanderbi 2 38 56 
First Leg to Windward—Start, : 
Elapsed. 
DL. .¢udpsbapeseshakbvabstpeaouccpnbeaasees 0 47 27 
SEEN - cucnscsncneptecnskkvakeeesssaeensneosebel 0 50 08 
Second Leg—A Run of 8% Miles. 
First. Mark. Second Mark. Elapsed. 
REED | x6 sonsnacensnesesencnsevseee 2 57 27 4 04 16 1 06 19 
WEED «Su vncccesccnsncessonsnsngas 3 00 C8 4 06 19 1 0 11 
Third Leg—To Windward—5% Miles. 
SR: cnivkssbksbocshoubeberecesnd 4 04 16 4 45 02 0 40 46 
WEED. wbonvecosecccnesevenssenens 4 06 19 4 48 56 0 42 37 


The Amateur Crews. 

Mineola—Skipper, Addison G, Hanan; mate, H. Wilmer Hanan. 
Crew—F. Bowne Jones, F. C. Henderson, T. J. McCahill, Jr., 
Clifford D. Mallory, Herbert McCord, Morgan Barney, Charles 
Ek. Simms, H. W. Paret, A. B. Brush, Harold Osborne, Waldo 
Sheldon, Barrett Jones, J .R. Johnson, J. F. Ray, R. E. Brush, 
L. S. Conover, C. Ray, E. C. Myrick, H. S. Shonhard, George E. 

Jenni 


Gartland, Henry Sampson, Jr., Herbert Jennings and W. Ross 
Proctor. : 
Virginia—-Skipper, Commodore W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; Mate, 


Clinton H. Crane. Crew—R. S. Chisholm, Walter T. Churchill, 
M. H. Clark, H. M. Crane, D. L. Elliman, R. A. Grannis, Jr., 
I. S. Hastings, De Forest Hicks, C. Sherman Hoyt, John Sher- 
man Hoyt, T. D. Leonard, Clinton McKenzie, S. R. Outerbridge, 
J. Hopkins Smith, Frank Stewart, W. A. W. Stewart, Harold H. 
Weekes, Percy Weekes, J. Clinton Work, J. Frederick Tams, and 
Albert B. Hunt. 





Swampscott Dory Club. 
Mass. 


A race of the Swampscott Dory Club for the Grosvenor cup 
was sailed on Saturday, July 29, in a light S.E. breeze. Four 
of the clubs of the Massachusetts Sailing Dory Association were 
represented. The race was close from start to finish, Catspaw, 
of the Swampscott Club, winning by 21s. The summary: 


Swampscott, Saturday, July 29. 







Catspaw, Melzard Bros., Swampscott..............ssseeee+ 
Pointer 2d, B. C. Melzard, Swampscott 
Protie 24, W. G. Torrey, Revere. ....cccscccccccsesescces 
Za Za 2d, Gorden Foster, Revere 


i es. sccpcpehenuevcboesnensccss sent 5 3 
Nines, Woodbury, AmmioGuam, ..........ccccccecseccccccces 5 31 57 
rn 2. 1, i MD, oponbsveosceccveses 5 32 
Barbara, Baney & Wardwell, Swampscott 5 
Question, G. Gardner, Swampscott ...............0.0leeees 5 


|. ccucaheuaboerbbssbborensssetenetes 
Elizabeth F.. H. W. Dudley, Revere..........cc0sses000- 
EE Eh. Re WORM, MOUOER. noccccccvcnscscccceccevccens ; 
Spider, A. G. Bessie, Swampscott...............sseeceeeeees 
Red Devil, Curtis, Swampscott......... 

Bugaboo 2d, Ingalis, Swampscott. 
Khaki 2d, Brown, Quincy 


Knickerbocker Y. C, 


College Point, Long Island Sound—Saturday, July 29. 
Tue one-design power boats participated in the fifth serial race 
on Saturday, July 29. The wind was fresh from the N.E., and the 
water was rough. The boats covered an 11-mile course and No. 9 


won. The summary, start, 4:30 P. M.: 

Finish. Elapsed. 
SAR Rate occosccnsnancenvosensnddans 3565 41 Ob BS 
No. 2, Coughtry & Wood...........cccesscecees 5 38 10 108 10 
DE, Bs MOMEB.cccsccespesssesevsesvsccncesé 5 39 25 1 09 25 






No. 6, A. L. Kerker........ 


PI kr ++eeee+Did not finish, 
No. 1, F. L. Kracmer.....-+.+0+ 


\isseeseeeseoeeedDid ROt finish, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Indian Harbor Y. C. 


Greenwich, Long Island Sound—Saturday, July 29. 


TuHE annual regatta of the Indian Harbor Y. C. was sailed on 
Saturday, July 29. There were thirty-seven starters, and the 
winners were as follows: Mimosa III., Memory, Phryne, Tartan, 
Rascal, Vaquero, Heron, Ace, and Kenoshi. 

This match was one of the most satisfactory of the season, and 
the skippers and crews that participated were treated to some ver 
lively sailing. It rained more or less steadily, and the strong E. 
vial kicked up a lump of a sea. The 33ft. sloops and yawls, and 
the New York one-design 30-footers covered a 15-mile course. The 
start was from the red spar buoy off the S.W. end of Great 
Captain's Island, thence the Cows gas buoy, off Shippan Point, 
E. by N. 5% miles; thence to the black spar buoy off Oak Neck 
Point, S.W. by S. 5% miles; thence to and across the starting 
line, N.W. by N., 4% miles. All the other classes went to the 
red spar buoy off Woolsey’s Rock, E. by N. % N., 3% miles; 
thence to a markboat anchored in the Sound S.S.W. 35% miles; 
thence to and across the starting line, N.W. by N. 3% miles; 
total distance, 10 nautical miles. 

The 32ft. sloops aad yawis were sent off on the same signal at 
12:20. Mimosa III. led her two competitors Nike and Tito over 
the line. She was quite at home in the wind and sea, and soon 
epened up a big gap. Mimosa III. was never headed, and finished 
llm. 45s. ahead of Nike, the second boat. Nike and Tito had a 
fair face for second place, but the former won out. Nike’s owner 
protested Mimosa III. for having fouled Nike when starting. 

Memory and Cherokee were the only starters in the yawl class, 
and the former won by nearly 15m. 

Only a_small field of the New York Y. C. one-design boats 
started. Phryne got the start, and before the weather mark was 
rounded she had a lead to assure her of winning. Nautilus got in 
a pocket at the start, and was too far behind to overtake Phryne 
when she got clear. Phryne beat Nautilus 1m. 52s. Ibis was third, 
2m. 10s. behind Phryne. Alera was a good fourth, and Atair 
finished fifth. Maid of Mendon fouled Neola II. shortly after the 
start, and the backstay of the Pynchon boat was carried away. 
Both Neola II. and Maid of Mendon withdrew at once. 

Eleven raceabouts turned out, and this class made the best 
showing of the day. Tartan showed the way to her ten com- 
petitors, and won by 1m. 43s. Nora was second and Rana third. 
Invader, Jr.. was the only boat in the class that did not finish. 

One boat only finished im the other five classes, the other 
starters withdrawing from one cause or another. 

In the 27ft. sloop class, Rascal wins, as Robin Hood was dis- 
abled and Maryola did not finish. 

Dorothy withdrew in the Larchmont 2lft. class, and Vaquero 
finished alone. 

As Paumonak and Okee did not finish in the 22ft. class, Heron 
gets her first prize of the season. Paumonak was run down by 
the yawl Fleetwing, which boat was participating in the New 
Rochelle Y. C. cruising race for yawls. Paumonak was damaged, 
but no one was hurt. 

Ace wins again in the 18ft. class, and Kenoshi took a sailover in 
the Indian Harbor one-design class. 

fhe Race Committee wes composed of Messrs. H. 
Hanan, Charles E. Si 
Kirby, Charles P. Geddes and Frank 


t Wilmer 
Simms, Thomas J. McCahill, Jr., Charles F. 
Bowne Jones. 















The summary: 

Sloops—33ft. Class—Start, 12:20. 

; Finish. Elapsed. 
Mimosa III., Trenor L. Park 2 43 54 2 23 54 
Nike, Victor I. Cumnock............. 2 35 39 
gS OE ESSE Oe 2 37 06 

Yawls—33f{t. Class—Start, 12:20. 
Siamese, TE; BE. TR as vite vuccavessceveccnsse 2 55 48 2 33 48 
Chcrokce, Arthur G. Thompson............... 3 06 38 2 48 38 

New York Y. C. One-Design 30ft. Class—Start, 12:25. 

Phryne, Harry L. Maxwell.........cccccccccese 2 52 29 2 27 29 
Nautilus, A. G. & W. H. Hanan........... 2 54 21 2 29 21 
nk: arr TU ne cuban 2 54 39 2 29 39 
Se SE vennsevenccevaeceéwevesseeds 2 54 4 2 29 54 
Cara Mia, S. Wainwright .....cccccoscccccce 55 09 2 30 09 
Minx, Howard Willets ................0 56 10 2 31 10 
Dahinda, W. Buticr Duncan 2 56 10 2 31 10 
Maid of Mendon, W. D. Guthrie............... Withdrew. 
Neola II., George M. Pynchon................ Withdrew. 

Raceabout Class—Start, 1 





RN, ACRE. SED. chninatewane ss eeexeesas> 
Nora, Adrian Iselin ... 
es Dh) ee raaee 
Rusy Bee, R. T. Wainwright................... 
Rascal II., S. C. Hopkins.... 
ee ee eee 
Cricket, Mary Willets...... 
Mystral, A. C. Bostwick 





~ 
on 
s 

tt tet et et ft tek et et 
te 
o 


Jolly Roger, T. B. Bleecker.........s.csc00c002 22 2 52 23 

lowdy, George Mercer, Jr.........cccccscccsecd 23 51 53 51 

invader, Jr., Boy A. Rainey. .ccssscvsscccsccces Disabled. 
Sloops—27ft. Class—Start, 12:35. 

A, 500 DE a ccasckeneitabnns cece cewede 2 25 49 1 50 49 

Robin Hood, George E. Gartland............. Disabled. 

Maryola, Howell E. Sayre............ccscecces Withdrew. 

: Larchmont 21ft. Class—Start, 12:35. 

Vaquero, Dr. William Stump.................. 2 35 32 2 00 32 

Dorothy, Louis G. Spence..............cceeces Disabled. 
Sloops—22ft. Class—Start, 12:40. 






Heron, John Le Boutillier 





--2 43 27 2 03 27 


ee A A eee Disabled. 
NS a eae Withdrew. 
Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 12:45. 
COR AER) ae: Sasha veneen ohckenese --.-2 46 48 2 O1 48 
Hamburg, M. Goldschmidt ....Withdrew. 
Mayita, Harold Douglass.............scceseeses Withdrew. 
f _ Indian Harbor One-design Class—Start, 12:45. 
PE, 0.) SED vanes bobesinsscucevaccpcecen 2 45 49 2 00 49 





Winthrop Y. C. 


Winthrop, Mass.—Saturday, July 29. 

A HANDICAP race of the Winthrop Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, 
July 29, in a light S.E. breeze. N special class of Cottage Park 
Y. C. boats was sent over the Winthrop Y. C. course. In the 
25ft. class Kit had all the best of it on both elapsed and corrected 






times. Opeechee won handily in the 2lft. class, as did Hattie in 
the 15ft. class. Yankee won a close race in the Cottage Park 
Y. C. class. The summary: 

Winthrop Y. C.—25ft. Class. 

" a Corrected. 
Kit, H. B. Whittemore....... 1 13 07 
Rambler, Shirley Brooks 1 14 06 
Opeechee, F. Gilmore 1 30 6 
Medora, H. F. Oburg 1 32 20 
attic. 0... TE, eR, . cn csuanteussescccect 0 52 30 
lg. Wt. Sh. WORuchacunconvniestes ees 0 54 45 
Madelyn, G. A. Nash.. i 0 58 16 
ey Us. enhnceccutancsssesestencuscvavid 0 58 zu 


Cottage Park Y. C. 


Special Class. 


Celia, H. G. Fly 
Domino, H. B. 
Scout, Bloomfield Bros............ 
Stroller, C. C. Erhman 

The judges were W. 
Fordham. 





H. Garratt, F. A. Talcott and W. W. 


“ad Duxbury Y. C. 


Duxbury, Mass.—Saturday, July 29. 


A cLus race of the Duxbury Y. C. was sailed on Saturday, 
July 29, in a very light S.E. breeze. In the 18ft. class Kittiwake 
won by a big margin. In the handicap class Bub won by 30s. 
The summary: 


18-Footers. 







Kittiwake, H. M. Jones....... 
Menace, H. Hunt.......... 
Again, L. B. Goodspeed.. 


Osprey II., A. R. Train...... 
Bub, Atwater 
Nautilus, Roy ... 
Old Honesty, H. 











































{Ava. 5, t905, 


Bensonhurst Y, C. 


Bensenhurst, New York Harbor—Thursday, July 27. 


Atrrep Mackay’s Ogeemah, representing the New York C. C., 
won the first race of this year for the Bensonhurst perpetual 
challenge cup for Class boats enrolled in clubs on Gravesend 
Bay, which occurred on the afternoon of Thursday, July 27. She 
succeeded in defeating More Trouble, the Bensonhurst Y. C. de- 
fender, on corrected time, by 2m. 50s. for the leeward and wind- 
ward course of 10 miles. The trophy goes to the club whose boat 
wins two races, and is held subject to challenge. } 

Each of the associated clubs on Gravesend Bay sent its speed- 


iest boat in Class Q. Besides the two mentioned, the Atlantic 
Y. C. was represented by Saetta; the Marine and Field Club ? 
by Quest, and the challenging Brooklyn Y. C. by Ojigwan. 

According to governing conditions, the first race had tobe either : 


te windward or leeward and return. The Race Committee, which 
was on board the sloop Maydic, decided to send the racers from 
Sea Gate up through the Narows, to and around Robbin’s Reef 
bell buoy and return, leaving all marks to port. This course has 
been employed during the past few years for power boats, but 
not fer those propelled by sail. It was with misgivings regard- 
ing the possible interference of tows that some of the contenders 
started. Fortunately for all, the route remained unobstructed, and 
the journey proved a good test for the different boats. 

The wind from start to finish was from S.S.E. This gave a 
fine spinnaker run on the outward journey and a hard beat home 
in the face of a flood tide. Saetta was first to turn the buoy at 
Robbin’s Reef. Ojigwan was second, Ogeemah third, Quest 
fourth, and More Trouble, which boat had lost her spinnaker 
when half way to the mark, fifth, Once on the wind, all of the 
bdats stood over to the South Brookiyn shore, and then worked 
down the Bay by short tacks. More Trouble soon gained the lead, 
which she maintained until the end. Ogeemah pointed very high, 
and to this quality her victory on corrected time is undoubtedly 
due. On actual elapsed time, More Trouble beat Saetta by 2m. 
23s., and Quest by 5m. 47s. Ogeemah was the only boat getting 
allowance, the others being rated at the top of the 22ft. class. 
The summary follows: 


Sloops—Class Q—Start, 3:05. 


Eee: 






Finish. Elapsed. t 
More Trouble, W. H. Childs 5 13 13 2 08 13 
Saetta, Geo. H. Church......... anes --+-D 15 36 2 10 36 
Quest, F. J. Havens....... pepackoae ee -+--D 19 00 2 14 00 
geemah, Alfred Mackay.................- +.---5 19 40 2 14 40 
aN ee ere 5 21 03 2 16 03 


Corrected time of Ogeemah, 2.05.23. 
Saturday, July 29. 

The Bensonhuist Y. C. held a race on Saturday for the William 
H. Childs perpetual challenge trophy for Classes M and under 
The winner proved to be More Trouble, representing the —< 
tion giving the event. She beat Quest, which boat was sailing in 
the colors of the Marine and Ficld Club, by 1m. 39s. The 3v0- 
footer Tobasco was first boat to finish, but was beaten on cor- 
rected time by 5m. 4s. 

Under caniiilene governing the trophy, each club entering a 
contest is entitlhd to send two representatives, all sailing in one 
division on regular time allowance. In the race of the 29th, the 
Gefending Bensonhurst Y. C. was represented by Tobasco and 
More Trouble. The Atlantic Y. C. as challenger sent Cockatoo 
II. and Lizana. The Marine and Field Club entered the Class 
Q craft Quest, and the Class RR. boat Beta. Ogeemah sailed 
~ad the New York C. C., while Ojigwan represented the Brooklyn 

ae 

The course selected was from the start, off Ulmer Park, to can 
bvoy No. 13, cff Fort Wadsworth; from there to and around 
Roemer Shoal Light and home, leaving marks to port. The wind 
was from the S.E. This made the first leg a broad reach, th« 
second to windward, and the third a reach home. The windward 
work was all performed against a strong head tide. More Trouble 
was first to turn the can buoy. Tobasco was first around Roamer 
Shcal Light, with More Trouble second and Quest, which boat 
had been putting up an excellent fight, third. “Lizana, Cockatoo 
II., Ojigwan and Ogeemah came next in the order named. 

All hands sailed fast on the reach home, More Trouble finishing 
near enough to Tobasco to win out on corrected time. The Childs 
trophy remains with the Bensonhurst Y. C., subject to challenge 
According to governing conditions, only one more event can be 
held this year. The winning boat of each race gets a miniature 
reproduction of the larger trophy. The summary follows: 


Class M and Below--Start, 3:05. 





Dara haa ere nie tak Nit nee lanai ak i ee a a 





s Finish. Elapsed. Corected. 
BENE. 4 cu Cacnucerebinwesebakd ewe 5 19 41 214 41 214 41 
Mcre Trouble ............ ----D 25 OF 2 20 04 2 09 37 
DER atta adacstencntekadene oo -D 26 43 2 21 43 21116 

DR) Sencehkheebsbecneteasnsanneee 5 28 00 2 23 00 2 16 02 
Cockatoo IT 5 31 20 2 2% 20 2 15 53 
DN 5 6gheddeanwetnnsys 5 32 47 2 27 47 217 20 
ED nec ksdesichavednesosseehush 5 41 37 2 36 37 2 14 49 
DU attthchicacustabbnnleacdboaxedaed Not timed. 


Boston Y. C, 


Marblehead, Mass.—Saturday, July 29. 


Tue third championship race of the Boston Y. C. was sailed 
off the Marblehead station of the club on Saturday, July 29, in 
a light S.E. breeze. In the 22ft. class Tyro had much the 
best of the start, but on the beat to windward, Nutmeg, recently 
overhauled, pulled up on her and took the lead just Celore the 
mark as reached. Nutmeg turned the mark first, but turned 
it wrong, and upon being informed of this fact by the skipper 
of Tyro, turned back to go around the mark right. This put 
Nutmeg back, and Tyro in the lead, and she remained in the 
lead to the finish, although closely pressed by Peri II. . In the 
18ft. class there were only two starters and Mirage II. being 
disabled, Otter had the race. Vera II. sailed alone in the lift. 
class. In the first rating class Meemer had all the best of the 
newer 30-footers Chewink IV. and Sauquoit, leading them all 
around the course. In the second rating class, Opitsah III. 
had all the best of the sailing, but lost to Gringe on corrected 
time. The summary: 


<A NAIR OO 


we 


RE Se I ccs nbcpibasbionsbesewaee eckeaake ool 62 CO 
Peri II., Morton Prince : 
I 0 ER, 6 cocegntovceoete 

Clotho, Cheney & Lanning 
Medric, George Lee.... 
*Rube, H. L. Bowden 







” *Started 3%m. late. 


Class I—18-Footers. 
Otter, A. D. Irvin 


2 09 42 






ere 
Class T—15-Footers. 
ig a, SA cri racine paneubenben Gteadaveessbesd 1 57 36 


First Rating Class. 


Correcte:! 
oeuee Ge. GRIND 0s scccccentcatsectece 117 1s 
DONO, “T. Th. BAUER, JO. cccecicsccccece 2 1 23 46 
Chewink IV., F. G. Macomber, Jr.............. 2 03 00 134 4 

Second Rating Class. 
a is Le SE civchscebatacesseenesent 0 55 41 
Opitsah III., W. F. Whitney 0 57 24 
7 SR | ERC a: 1llWw 





Atlantic Y. C. 


Sea Gate, New York Harbor—Saturday, July 29. 

R. C. Vert’s Spots won a race for old Class Q boats in tl 
Atlantic Y. C., given on the afternoon of Saturday, July 29. S! 
beat Wraith 2m. 18s. for the course of 7.62 miles. “The Regat! 
Committee of the Sea Gate Club has decided to give a race { 
these boats on every Saturday during the remainder of the seaso' 
Mr. Hendon Chubb has offered a trophy for the one winning t! 
greatest number of points. Competition will be boat for boa 
without time allowance. The proposition of having all the o! 
Class Q boats on Gravesend Bay compete on the same basis is nov 
being looked on with favor by many. 

In the race of Saturday the regular Association course w 
covered twice. It was a run from Sea Gate to Fort Hamilton. 
reach to the Marine and Field Club mark, a beat to Ulmer Par! 
and a reach home. Wraith and Mary had a hard fight for secor 





place. Spots gained a lead at the start, which she retained unt 
the end. The summary follows: 
Class Q—Special—Start, 3:06. 

oo Finish. Elansed 
kk’ RS enbannaes a 32 1274 
Wraith, Calvin Tompkins.............. 4 35 00 1 30 00 
Mary. Max Gardner ............- 4 36 48 1 31 48 
Trouble, W. A, Barstow...... 4 38 50 1 33 50 


en eet ae Ee ac ete oat 


& 
= 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





ener ee eee ene erence ane 


New Rochelle Y. C.—Handicap Race for Yawls 


‘New Rochelle, Long Island Sound—Saturday, July 29. 


<;x yawls belonging to members of the New Rochelle Y. c. 
DIX Oevne race on Saturday, July 29, from New Rochelle to the 
ee Ras y, off Stamford, thence to buoy in Hempstead Harbor 
j heme, a distance of 27 miles. h 

A strong breeze from the E. kicked up a lively sea, and a suc- 


“tion of heavy rain and wind squalls made the race interesting 
cessio 7. 


from start to finish. 7 e 

Th re bad been considerable rivalry among the owners of the 
‘ -Is in New Rocheile harbor, and former Commodore 

several 


soval -E. C. Locke, William G. Dunham, and Frank Tucker 
noes cd a handsome silver cup to be given to the winner. 


The starters were George Matthew's Escape, ; R._ Newell’s 
Adelaide. J.P. Donovan's Thora, C. M. Fletcher’s F. etwing, 
Ww. G junham’s Cavalier, and M. S. Kattenhorn’s Surprise. 
These ts vary considerably in size, and to equalize things it 
a were d that Adelaide should have an allowance cf 7m., Cavalier 
a: “S rise 25m.; the other three to sail on even terms, 


vas first across the line, followed closely by Adelaide. 
made a long tack across the Sound, and when they 
, Escape was leading Fleetwing by about a quarter of a 
lead was gradually increased until the weather mark 
d. the boats rounding as follows: Escape, 2:08:00; 
is:00; Thora, 2:28:00; Cavalier and Surprise dropped 
| vine collided with the old one-rater Palm off Green- 
Pont, doing considerable damage to the latter. She was 
anchor for a time, which spoiled her chances for 

. which she otherwise would have had. 
carried spinnakers and balloon jibs to the second mark, 
off We Point, and Thora and Adelaide, both gained slightly 
oa on this point of sailing, but not enough to offset her 
rity in windward work. Her crew were all old hands 








Ae , and consisted of George Matthews, owner; John D. 
St ark nd John H. Schofield, and her skipper. 

Handicap. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Becape ...-sccccscsenead Allows 417 00 5 07 00 5 07 00 
Pade ....c-scecsaees 0 07 00 4 28 25 5 18 5 5 11 5 
The So 4 34 50 5 24 50 5 24 50 
Fleet ossesceueseueneen 6 55 00 7 45 00 7 45 00 
Gayalier .cs<ccecvonsned 0 10 00 Withdrew. 
Surprise ..-+-seeeeeeee 0 25 00 Withdrew. 


The vas in_charge of S. P. Granbury, Chairman of Re- 
gatt ittee. Firefly served as judges’ boat. 


Toms River Y. C. 


Toms River, N. J.—Saturday, July 29. 
Six boxes started in the race given by the Toms River 
y¢ Saturday, July 29. The boats covered a windward and 





rse. Anita C. won. Quickstep, owned by Mr. June 
second, and Mineola, which boat has won more 
ny other sneakbox in the bay, third. The summary: 
( Poets Se lendonndasacgedheusdcneskseatnsacdatacte 2 08 47% 
Fn: SRN ative kouasassene conneneconessssuqasas 2 10 24% 
MRIs da ctihash heieawatins +nneitenw deed eaaskedonn 211 46 
| eR TR navinaccdadenessnessuaccueutbodeanen 2 12 58 
Island Heights 





Island Heights... 


i e 
A. C. A. Mentbership 
APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
division.—Charles* B. Moore, New York City, by M. 





livision.--J. R. Dickson, Princeton, N. J., by B. O. 
rge Clinton, Jr., and Samuel C. Ryan, Jr., both of 
Y., and both by C. P. Forbush. 


livision.—J. J. Pincus, Providence, R. I., by R. Bonner. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtores. 


Aug. 7-8.—Springfield, Mass.—New England Schuetzenbund. 

Aug. 11-1S.—Fort Des Moines.—Iowa Rifle Association annual 
meeting. 

Aug. 24-2s.--Sea Girt, N. J.—National rifle and revolver matches. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 9—Sea Girt, N. J.—National Rifle Association and 
New Jersey State Association. 

Sept. 1-1 \nnual out-door championship of the United States 
Revolver Association. J. B. Crabtree, Sec’y, Springfield, Mass. 


New York State Rifle Association. 


THE s 1 annual meeting of the New York State Rifle Asso- 
ciatior at Creedmoor, N. Y., commencing on July 26, and 




















ending \ugust 1, had 29 matches on the programme. 

The « ny team match open to teams of four, from any 
headqu or company of the U. S. Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, \ nal Guard or Naval Militia of any State, Territory, 
District Columbia, or any foreign government, or any four 
member the Association from a registered club or society. 
Distance 00, 500 and 600yds.; seven shots per man at each 
distance sitions, standing at 200, prone at 500 and (00yds. 
Rifle, ar ilitary. Entrance, $10. First. 40 per cent. of entrance; 
second er cent.; third, 10 per cent. 

Thi was won by the Headquarters team of the Tlst 
Regime: Score, 370. Company D., same regiment, was second 
with 3 mpany A, of the Marines, was third with 359. 

_ The leading teams and individual scores at 200yds. were as 
lollows 

Co. b., U. S. Marines. Co. B., 7th Regt. 
Lieut. Mclougal ....... 32 Corporal Kerran ........ 28 

Sergt. B Ri cuecedeabe 29 a 29 
Corporal Scott .....c000. 29 Sergt. Fowler 
Private | LOR cascen 29-119 Lieut. Stewart 29 116 

Co. E., 7th Regt. 

meet. Krust. ..scaceacves 29 Corporal Milleman ..... 26 
Private | MAR =e wasnes 30 Private Wenige ......... 30—115 

Other ms made the following scores: Company A, U. S. 
Marines ; D, Tist, 127; E, 7th, 126; B, 23d, 126; B, 1st, U. S. 
Marin F, Tist, 108, 

At 5 

Ce U. S. Marines. Headquarters Tlst. Regt 

Lieut MOE. canedas 32 Lieut. Casey 32 
dergt. R éctcasadnnn ee Sergt. Doyle : 
Corpor ie cccaaceeuee Capt. Corwin 
Private eee 34—130 Lieut. Ranney 
, Co. B., 7th Regt. 

Corpor TUM). dnccacone 30 Sergt. Fowler 33 
Private Rdccseceeuene 33 Lieut. Stewart ........ . 33—129 

Other s at 500yds.: A, U. S. Marines, 114; B, 1st, U. 5S. 


1), Tist, 112; Headquarters Tist, 109; B, 23d, 103; 


Co. D., Tist Regt. 
Private Moore 30 





Sorat, Petter ccccccceves 
Lieut. Sheppard vee 3S 
Corporal Fiack .......0.: 

. S. Marines. 

Corporal Burkhart ...... 34 
Corporal Schriver ....... 29—117 


ng teams at this range were: 
ii; E, 7th, 112; B, 2d, 
99, 

of the teams were as follows: Headquarters Tlst, 
10; A. U. S. Marines, 359; B, 2d, U. S. Marines, 
B, 7th, 353; B, 1st, U. S. Marines, 351; B, 23d, 


Company B, 1st, U, 
U. S. Marines, 108; B, 23d, 








the Carbine team match open to teams of four. 





Distance Osition, fee same as in previous match: 
Headquarters, Squadron A. 

200 500 600 
be c Yds. Yds. Yds. 
i Si ‘ akecsuahd Venemeeabeabeonsceeaw ee . 31 32 27 
& artes r-Sergeant Herrick. - 2 30 31 
Beery Sermoant UBRYG. 0c ccrse<siceas pose 18 27 

ate L. Snide chitls <wekas UhsdeenascoceeWe 27 34 2» 
Totals om grea s 
Grand tig Ui etttteeeteeeeeeteeeeeeeeeees u4 14 ~ 110 


teeee tee eneeeerereeeeesserecconeeeneeesseeseeseseesss0BO 





The Third Troop, Squadron A, finished second with $25; the 
Second Troop, third, with 319, and the Second Troop, N. J. 
fourth, with 259. 

n july 27, the second day, the McAlpin trophy, open to teams 
of eight from the U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, N. G. or uniformed 
militia or Naval Militia of the several States and Territories and 
District of Columbia, and from any foreign government. Dis- 
tances, 200, 600 and 1000yds., 10 shots at each distance. Positions, 
standing at 200, prone at 600 and 1000yds. Rifle, any military. 
Entrance, $20 per team. To first, trophy presented by General 
E. A. McAlpin, for annual competition, and 40 per cent. of en- 
trance fees. Second, 20 per cent. of entrance. ; 

At 200yds., there was a gentle 8 o’clock wind and a good - 
A fish-tail wind from 5 to 7 o’clock were conditions at the yd 
distance, shooting then begun at 1 o’clock. Summary: 

New York. 



















200 600 1000 

Yds. Yds. Yds. Total. 

First Lieutenant K K V Casey..........- 42 34 43 119 
Sergeant G H_ Doyle..........cccccccees 43 43 45 131 
Captain B B McAtpin Deccheneaeeubeeness 41 41 35 117 
Sergeant W B_  Short..............eeeeee 41 46, 31 118 
Ord. Sergeant G W Lent.............+. 44 40 36 120 
First Sergeant G E Bryant............. 44 2 37 123 
Captain G W Corwin .........ccccceseeees 43 42 42 127 
Captain A FE Wells... cccvcccccscccvcesce 40 46 27 113 
IN a, sacs ang nsakndaah Camedia aes r ited 338 334 296 968 

U. S. Marine Corps. 

First Lieut. D C MacDougal 44 41 2 127 
Te oe ee rer 40 29 lll 
Sergeant-Major T F Hayes..............- 44 28 111 
tO eee ee y 43 29 114 
a Ue OS er y 38 26 106 
Sergeant P Lund ................ 2 41 30 113 
Corporal L Burkhart ............cccceceees 2 43 39 124 
Corporal O M Schriver............cccees S 40 28 lll 
RG ac cabtrckenéueetavsetaceuieabecney ae 336 330 261 917 
Boatswain A Hamilton............ccseeeee 43 49 31 123 
Chief Machinist J T Todd...............- 2 40 18 100 
Hospital Steward W A Sprout. 41 29 110 
Bugier A Dahlene .....ccccccecccccccccese 44 38 122 
Tiss. eee 43 19 102 
WD Fe CaSO cee cccesccse 47 34 22 
Gunner's Mate J McLellen. = 45 22 106 
CE CW CGR: oo ccvvvcevecccocvesvee 44 35 120 
WIE i ani dnkekokckcncacusonencackséccaud 325 353 226 904 
New Jersey. : 

Maher A. Bete ccccccsccccvccscccencees 40 43 39 122 
First Lieutenant W Tewes .......... .. 4 45 36 124 
Sergeant C F W Sylvester.......... sage 2 2 10% 
Corporal T Gabriel ......... F woe 2 2 25 109 
First Lieutenant H L Smith.............. 42 42 12 96 
Sergeant R. W. Evans.......0.ccccee --- 8 41 41 125 
Captain W S Price.... «-. 44 2 27 113 
Captain W B Martin........cccccesccceees 39 2 46 12% 


TRS ks ceccccncceceqccensnocecsesténces 330 339 245 914 
The Cruikshank trophy was the programme event of July 28. 
It was open to teams of six, with the usual military conditions as 
to army and navy and State militia. Distances 200, 500 and 600yds., 
7 shots at each distance. Positions, standing at 200; prone at 
500 and 600yds. Rifles, any military. Entrance, $12 per team. 
Prize trophy, valued at $300, presented by E. A. Cruikshank, and 
40 per cent. of the entrance’ to first; 20 per cent. to second; 10 
per cent. to third. The Seventy-first New York won with a score 
of 567 out of a possible 630. Lieut. Wells scored 100 out of a 
possible 105, making high individual ace See 
20 
Yds. Yds. 
Seventy-first, New York. 


600 
Yds. .Total. 





















Lieutenant Casey 34 32 96 
Samet DGGle cccccccccccccscecesecsesceccoce 33 31 95 
Capt Corwitd ....cccccccccccsccs 34 26 89 
SA TROND oo kcnccvesssecees 32 30 2 
Lieut Wells cccccccccccscccccce Q 34 33 100 
Sarat Comdett .ccccccccccccccccsescccccceccs 3: 33 30 % 
WHS  cccccccnscvcncoseteseteesecesssaves 200 182 567 
Lieut MacDougal 31 2 90 
Sergt Baptiat ...ccccccccccce 31 29 90 
Private Markey ..........+.- 30 28 38 
Corporal Beal ...cccccccccsccccscccccesesece 29 32 29 90 
Corporal Burkhart .......ccccecececeeeeees 28 34 33 9 
Corporal Schriver ......cccccsccsccccccsces 32 31 31 94 
NE iccivcccadacescddegdcasdetearnoswegon 189 179 547 
Saeed GON. oc cicevctesecesscsccceveccosess 33 31 97 
Corporal Taylor .....ccccccccccccccccccecs 34 28 91 
First Sergt O’Connor .... 33 32 97 
Private Wessell ........... 31 28 87 
Sergt Fowler ............ 32 23 
Private Tes ..cccccccccccccccccsccsccececs 27 2 26 85 
TIES |. dolndcdatccndneecugsceohenvensavencs 177 195 168 540 
First New Jersey. 
Major Rowland ......ccccceccececcsceccees 33 29 x 
Lieut Tewes ..cccccccccccccscccccsccccses 30 32 30 92 
Corporal Gabriel .........s-eececeeeeceeces 29 29 22 80 
TLdett Rist ccccccccccccccsccccssccccccesces 30 31 29 90 
PN ccc ecadagserekkcvacusweesoa am 32 32 93 
Sergeant-Major Evams.........+s+seeeeees 30 33 29 92 
TORS. ... intsanekcsetscntegamadewakenenese 78 1 


71 
The remaining teams finished in this order: Twelfth, 533; 
Navy, 530; Seventy-first (third team), 528; Marine Corps (second 
team), 527; Seventh (second team), 525; Navy (second team), 525; 
Seventy-first (second team), 516; Twelfth (second team), 508; 
Twelfth (third team), 480; Marine Corps (third team), 478; Ninth 
(second team), 473; Ninth (first team), 458. 

On July 29, the event of the day was the T7ist Regt. trophy, 
skirmish and rapid-fire match, open to teams of six. The usual 
military conditions governed eligibility. The shooting conditions 
were same as the rapid fire and skirmish of the National trophy 
competition. Rifle, any military. Entrance $10 per team. 

Prize, valued at $200, presented by the Board of officers of the 
7ist Regiment, N. G., N. Y. : ; 

The competition in this event was unfinished, owing to dark- 
ness, and was carried over to Monday. The competition was 
closest between the 7ist and the Marine oe. oe latter having 
captured the trophy last year. At the conclusion of the 500yds. 
rapid-fire, the 7ist was 5 points in the lead with a score of 518; 
the Marines were second with 513 points. At 200yds., they were 
tied on 263 out of a possible 300. Eighteen teams were entered. 

On Monday the match was concluded. It began at 3:30 and 
part was shot in the rain. Scores: 7ist Regiment, 1328; Marine 
Corps (first team), 1259; U. S. Navy (first team), 1152; 12th Regi- 
ment (second team), 1136; U. S. Navy (second team) 1136; 12th 
Regiment (first team), 1090; Marine Corps, (second team), 1079; 
7th Regiment, 1078; Marine Corps (third team), 1024; 69th Regi- 
ment, 953. 






i 


Tist Regiment, New York—First Team. _ 
200yds. 500yds. Skirmish. Total. 
9 

















Litt, Casey, 2. cccvccoscscescocccces 2 37 80 54 213 
Seret, TG occ cess ssccuevccesaes 45 45 82 59 231 
Capt Corwin.......cccccccccccececes 43 79 74 243 
Lieut Sheppard -- 46 2 60 70 218 
CORE WEE ccsccvcccces 45 67 32 186 
Sergt. Corbett 43 78 7 237 

I a adn Saks o kcssxedvaredaosn 263 255 446 364 1328 

United States Marine Corps—First Team. 

Lieut MacDougal. ....cocscccccces 43 41 61 60 205 
Sergt Baptist 49 43 59 64 215 
Pvt Markey ...... ) 41 61 62 210 
Corp. Beal ....... 2 69 64 208 
Corp Burkhart 5 46 55 44 188 
Comp Sclisivel ...csccscccccccesseves 39 47 2 75 233 

Win x6 os Sednccctctssavesesaesn 5 377 369 1259 
Boe’n Landelig: <<. .coscescccseccees 41 51 65 190 
Seaman Brenchley ... 64 65 218 
Be Sie es cscccce 28 47 149 

ae eeere 7 45, 187 

M Verleger ....... 51 64 196 
eee See 58 69 192 

Tin césncaveteciscostevcvccessee 236 309 355 1152 


Navy—First Team. 





Hosp. Stew. Sprout................ 45 44 59 55 203 
EL ee eee 44 54 48 182 
G Mate McLellan............ “aa 2 7 51 206 
Tur. Capt. Drurstrup......... oat 34 43 7 196 
Master-at-Arms Warner 7 48 38 78 206 
Chief Machinist Todd........ of 3 21 23 113 

pe a ie Se a 250 239 317 330 1136 


The scores of the remaining teams at the end of the 500yd. dis- 
tance were: Twelfth (first team) 488, Seventh (second team) 486, 
Twelfth (second team) 480, Seventy-first (second team) 477, Marines 
(second team) 471, Seventh (first team) 453, Sixty-ninth 453, 
Marines (third team) 448, Seventh (third team) 443, wenty-third 
436, Twelfth (third team) 433, Twelfth (fourth team) 412, Ninth 397. 


The pistol match in the mornirg was won by Squadron A, with 
a score of 545 to the 509 of the Manhattan Revolver and Rifle 
Association, 

Tom Anderton, of the 7th Regiment, made 181 points, and was 
high. The match conditions were five strings of 5 shots for each 
man, a time limit of 15 seconds to a string; distance 50yds. 
Scores: 


Squadron A. 





2d «63d 4th:)SsoSth Total. 

M H Smita 27 23 33 40 153 
G P Herrick 10 27 2 21 110 
We Be rs ein crn ccc. cabcar + 17 15 10 46 
oe a a ee 29 9 20 0 73 
ME Waa Gt aSa ccc cancanae ike 29 232 38 = 31 164 
WO au candiartacwawarestsansnuicacunpeusdeuae acoder tnwk cao 545 

Manhattan Revolver and Rifle Association. 

Wr I ccd an tnetaaiecuen sane 10 0 21 24 17 72 
De MR cil vd das vec inh 4 10 21 10 18 63 
ref a eRe eee SB 6 6 38 26 114 
St aN S « sbi aiclnels wikh 60 Ge 14 8 18 23 26 89 
cee << cowaa’ canwune cases <s 34 33 33 38 27 181 
WO asxcmetaawaksnasatcdgcewcp es adenaat car etne teen nae 509 


The Old Guard match was one of the two programme events of 
July 31. It was open to teams of six from any rifle club or as- 
sociation in the United States. Distance, 200yds., standing, 10 
shots per man. Rifle, any military. Prize, a trophy, value $200, 
presented by the Old Guard. Scores: Tist Regiment, 262; Marine 
Corps (first team), 254; Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association, 
251; Marine Corps (second team), 248; 12th Regiment (second 
team), 246; 12th Regiment (first team), 246; Italian Libituni, 242; 
69h Regiment, 241; Tist Regiment (second team), 240; Italian 
National, 237; 12th Regiment (third team), 7ist Regiment 
(third team), 223. 

The Funston match was the second on the programme of the 
day. It was open to all. Distances, 700 and 800yds., prone 
position, 7 shots at each distance. Rifle, any military. Three 
entries allowed, two best scores to count. Entrance, $2 to mem- 
bers of N. Y. S. R. A.; to all others, $3. The prizes were 30, 20, 
10, 7 and 3 per cent. of entrance fees, and the five winners were 
as follows: Lieut. Casey, Tist Regt., 131; Capt. Wells, 71st. Regt., 
127; Pvt. Short, 7th Regt., 126; Capt. Corwin, 7ist Regt., 125; 
Sergt. Doyle, 7Ist Regt., 122. ; 


IT. 
oct; 





English Army Rifle. 


So at last the War Office has made up its little mind, and, after 
a period of indecision, has finally decided that the new rifle is 
not good enough for our troops. Already thousands of the new 
rifles have been manufactured and distributed to the Army, and, 
as the order has been given that no more are to be made, we sup- 
pose these weapons will be returned to store and finally sold off 
in the usual way. It was the Army Council who obstinately re- 
fused to accept the verdict of the majority of the experts who 
had tried the rifle and pronounced it inferior to the Lee-Enfield, 
Mannlicher, and Mauser. The Council persisted, and organized 
a series of trials in a vain hope of upsetting such opinion. The 
first trial was carried out under the direction of Lieut.-General 
Sir William Butler, and the report was unfavorable. Then the 
School of Musketry were asked to test the weapon, but their 
report was also unfavorable. Finally the School of Musketry were 
asked to give it a second trial, and this time, strange to say, the 
rifle was found to be an excellent weapon. In the subsequent 
use and practice at the ranges the following defects, which had 
all been pointed out by experts, were rediscovered and reported 
to headquarters: (1) Jamming of the magazine; (2) too much play 
in the mechanism; (3) foresight disappears during rapid firing in 
a haze caused by a vapor; (4) foresight too thick, and obliterates 
the target; (5) bad balance; (6) metal too soft, resulting in the 
barrel being permeated with corrosive gas.—Shooting Times. 





The indications at present are that the great rifle competition, 
which will take place at Sea Girt, N. J., this month, will have 
generous support in the way of entries. Teams from thirty-five 
States and a team from Hawaii are expected to participate. 


———_____.__... 


All communications intended for Forest aNnp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


GQrapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 











Fixtures. 

Aug. 2-4.—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. N. 
E. Paterson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 5.—Richmond Valley, S. I.—Team match between the Aqua- 
honga and Castleton gun clubs. 

Aug. 8-9.—Morgantown, W. Va.—First day, Monongahela Valley 
League of West Virginia fifth tournament, under auspices of 
the Recreation Rod and Gun Club. Second day, club day. 
Elmer F. Jacobs, Sec’y. 

Aug. 8.—Bergen Beach, L. I., Gun Club monthly shoot. H. W. 
Dryer, Sec’y. , 

Aug. 8-10.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Censolidated Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation fourth annual tournament. 

Aug. te ty Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. r. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

Aug. 15-i6.—Chattanooga, Sennen Gun Club tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 16-18.—Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G. Easdale, Sec’y. 

Aug. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. 
Herman, Sec’y. 

Aug. 17-18.—Dalton, O., Gun Club tournament. Ernest F. Scott, 


ntaineers’ 


ec’y. 

Aug. 17-19.—Chicago, IIl., Trapshooters’ Association fall tourna- 
ment. E, B. Shogren, Sec’y. 

Aug. 22—Somerville, Conn., Gun Club individual State champion- 
ship tournament. A. M. Arnold, Sec’y. 

ing, ee Okoboji, Ia.—Indian annual tournament. Frank 

iehl, Sec’y. 

Aug. 24.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y., G. C. tournament. R. W. Gorham, 
Sec’y. 

Aug. 24.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. tournament. A, A. 
Schoverling, Sec’y. 

Aug. 25-26.—Audubon Gun Club of Buffalo, N. Y., tournament. 

Aug. 26.—Atglen, Pa.—Christiana-Atglen Gun Club tournament. 
W.R. pee. Seay. ee 

Aug. 26.—Newport, R. I.—Mullerite Gun Club on ground 

Aquidneck Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr. . mat 

Aug. 29-31.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club; $1,000 
added money. A. J. Lawton, Sec’y. 
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Aug. 31—New London, O., Gun Club second annual. A. Ledgett, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. <-Bagiewood, N. J.—Labér Day shoot of Pleasure Gun 
Club. C. J. Westervelt, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4—Auburn, N. Y., G. C. annual Labor Day tournament. 
Knox & Knapp, Mgrs. : 

Sept. 4—Meriden, Conn.—Parker Gun Club all-day shoot. H. L. 
Carpenter, Sec’y. ! 

Sept. 4 (Labor Day).—Fall tournament of the Springfield, Mass., 
Shooting Club; $50 added money. L. Kites, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4, Labor Day.—Fairmont, W. Va., Gun Club sixth regular 
monthly tournament of the Monongahela Valle Sportsman’s 
League of West Virginia. W. A. Wiedebusch, Pres. 

Sept. 4.—Lowell, Mass., Rod and Gun Club Labor Day shoot. 
E. J. Burns, Sec’y. 

Sept. 4-5.—Dayton, O., G. C. tournament; $100 added. : 

Sept. 46.—Lynchburg.—Virginia State shoot. N. R. Winfree, 


Sec’y. : — . 
Sept. 6-8 Trinidad, Colo.—Grand Western Handicap. Eli Jeffries, 


ec . . . . 

Sept. 16.17.—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association’s 
Pacific Coast Handicap at Targets, under the auspices of the 
San Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M. Shields, Sec’y. 

Sept. 18-20.—Cincinnati Gun Club annual tournament. Arthur 
Gambell. Mer. : 

Oct. 35.—New London, Ia., Gun Club shoot; $500 added. Dr. 
C. E. Cook, Sec’y. : 

Oct. 10-11.—St. Joseph, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. r. C. 8, Clapp, Sec’y. 

Oct, 11-12.—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; 
amateurs. W. H. Reed, Sec’y. Se 

Oct. 18-19.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club shoot, $50 added. C. G. 
Blandford, Capt. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 


open to all 


Gun Club has arranged to hold a shoot on 


, Gun Club have aranged to hold a shoot on 


The next shoot of the Hudson Gun Club, Jersey City, N. J., 
is fixed to be held on Aug. 6. 
z 


The Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club announces a two-day shoot, 
$50 added, to be held on Oct. 18-19. 
R 
The New London, O., Gun Club has fixed upon Aug. 31 for 
Mr. A. Ledgett is the Secretary. 
e 
The date of the Palisade Gun Club shoot at Edgewater, N. J., 
has been changed from Aug. 31 to Aug. 24. 
¥ 


znnounces that 


The Cincinnati, O., 
Labor Day. 


The Wilson, N. ¢ 
Aug. 8 and 9. 


their second annual tournament. 


Medford, Ore., 
sportsmen contemplate the holding of a big tournament, after the 
Pacific Coast Handicap in September, with $500 or $1000 added. 


¥ 
In the fourth team contest of the North Jersey League, at 
Montclair, N. J., on Saturday of last week, the Newton Gun Club 
team defeated the Montclair Gun Club team by a score of 115 to 
105. 


The Breeder and Sportsman 


cs 
The three-cornered team contest between the Columbia Gun 
Club, of Sovth Amboy, the Castleton Gun Club, of Port Rich- 
mond, and the Aquehonga Gun Club, of Tottenville, is fixed to 
take place at Richmond Valley, S. I., on Saturday of this week. 


A “special cable dispatch to the Sun” recounts that at St. 
Sebastian, July 26, “in opening a pigeon shooting match to-day 
King Alfonso fired fifty shots and missed his bird only twice.” 
In this country a man who missed his bird only twice would have 
After you, Alfons! 


® 
Mr. C. J. Westervelt, Secretary, writes us that “The Pleasure 
Gun Club, of Englewood, N. J., will hold an all-day shoot on 
Monday, Sept. 4, Labor Day. The programme for this shoot will 
be out very soon, and will be made very interesting. A special 
invitation is extended to all shooters in and around New York.” 


~ 
In the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ 
Gun Club ten-man team defeated the Meadow Springs Gun Club 


missed it quite often enough. 


League series, the Clearview 
team by the score of 398 to 394. The Florists were represented by 
Fred Coleman, who, with nine scores of 25 each, allowed to the 
vacancies, and a score of 42 out of 50, made a team score of 267, 
on July 29. 
z 

The Secretary, R. W. Gorham, writes us that “The Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., Gun Club will give a tournament on Aug. 24. The 
programme consists of twelve events, 15, 20 and 25 targets. Event 
special prize will be given for 
professional and amateur high averages.” For further informa- 


8 is a merchandise contest. A 


tion, apply to the Secretary. 
R 
At the Aquidneck Gun Club tournament, held at Newport, R. L., 
eon Friday and Saturday of last week, the Watertown five-man team 
defeated the Aquidneck team by a score of 214 to 206 out of a 
possible 250. Heer was high average on the first day with 142 out 
of 150; Griffith second with 138. On the second day, Griffith was 
high with 169 out of 175; Heer second with 167. For the two days 
Heer was high with 309 out of 325. 


Of the 149 contestants in the Northwest tournament, only one, 
Mr. W. F. Sheard, of Tacoma, scored 9 per cent. or better. He 
surpassed it by .006 per cent. Low percentage was 41. Those 
averages are sufficient cause for a wistful feeling on the part of 
many shooters elsewhere, to seize hurriedly their guns and am- 
munition and journey to the Northwest, and with a philanthropic 
spirit teach some one how to shoot at the regular rates of 
tuition. 

e 


The Christiana-Atglen Gun Club announces an all-day shoot, to 
be held at Atglen, Pa., Aug. 26. The Trapshooters’ League of 
Lancaster County will be in the competition, and this will be its 
third meeting. There are twelve programme events, and the 
League five-man team race, the latter at 25 targets per man. The 
other events are at 10, 15 and 20 targets, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 
and $1.25 entrance. Shells shipped prepaid, care of Lloyd R. 
Lewis, Atglen, will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Duluth, Minn., Central Gun Club have issued the pro- 
gramme of their eleventh annual tournament, to be held Aug. 8-9. 
On the first day, thirteen events are provided, eight at 15, $1.50, 
four at 20 targets, $2 entrance, and the thirteenth, a four-man 
team race at 25 targets, for the Laflin & Rand trophy. The pro- 
gramme of the second day is similar to that of the first, the team 
race excepted. There are thirty average moneys, totaling $350. 
Sliding handicap. Shooting will begin at 9 o’clock. Class shoot- 
ing. Shells shipped to J. W. Nelson, 5 East Superior street, will 
be delivered free on grounds. The Secretary-Treasurer is Chas. 
W. Wilson. 

a 

The programme of the Consolidated Sportsmen’s Association 
fourth annual tournament at targets, Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 
8-10, provides twelve events each day, a total of thirty-six for the 
three days. Of these, twenty-four are at 15 targets, entrance $1.50, 
and $9 added, and eleven are at 20 targets, $2 entrdnce, $12 added, 
and one event, the last, at 25 targets, $2.50 entrance, $25 added. 
For the three days’ averages, $25, $15, $10. Each day, $15, $10 
and $5. Everybody will stand at I6yds. Ship guns and am- 
munition prepaid to Chas. M. Greenway, Secretary, Grand Rapids. 
Rese system, 8, 5, 3, 2. Shooting begins at 9 o’clock. Aug. 7, 
practice day. 

= 

Valley Sportsman’s League of West Vir- 
ginia have issued the programme of their fifth regular monthly 
tournament, to be held Aug. 8 and 9, by the Recreation Rod and 
Gun Club, Morgantown, W. Va. The programme of the first 
day consists of five events at 15 targets, 40 cents entrance; five 
events at 20 targets, 50 cents entrance, and event 6, the League 
five-man team race for the Peters cup, 25 targets, 50 cents 
Event 7, 20 targets, carries with it the Infallible cup, 
individual championship. Total of added 
eleven events, $22.50. Ten cents from each 
entrance will constitute a purse for high averages, 60 and 40 per 
cent. On the second day, merchandise prizes, value $110, will be 
shot for. Shooting will begin at 9 o’clock. Rose system. Ship 
shells prepaid to John M. Cobun. Lunch served on grounds. 
Chicken and waffle supper on first day. Secretary-Treasurer Elmer 
F. Jacobs will have charge of office. Cashier of tournament, A. 
Ford Dickey. 


The Monongahela 


entrance. 
emblematic of the 
moneys in the 


ae 

Programmes of the Interstate Association’s trapshooting tourna- 
ment, given for the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club, Aug. 
29-31, is ready for distribution. On the first and second days 
twelve events are respectively provided, eight at 15, four at 20 
targets, each $2 entrance, $20 added. Day’s averages, $12.50, 
$10, $7.50, $5 and $5—first, second, third, fourth and fifth respec- 
tively. On the third, there are four 15 and two 20 target events, 
and the Denver Post trophy, the latter at 100 targets, entrance 
$10, handicaps 14 to 22yds., high guns. Only amateurs who are 
residents of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Arizona, Montana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
South Dakota and Iowa are eligible. Shooters who receive only 
guns or ammunition free are not considered professionals for this 
event. There are fifteen amateur general averages ranging from 
$25 to $10, and ten professional general averages, from $30 to $10. 
Aug. 28, practice day. Mr. A. J. Lawton is the Secretary of the 
Colorado Springs Club. Guns and ammunition, prepaid, may be 


sent to J. W. Garrett, and they will be delivered on the grounds 
free. 


Bernarp WATERS. 


Mount Kisco Gun Club. 


Mount Kisco, N. Y., July 31.—The appended scores were made 
on our grounds by the members of the Mount Kisco Gun Club 
on July 13, 20 and 27. Events 4 are for the P. W. Bouron silver cup, 
which a member must win three times before it becomes personal 
property. Handicaps apply to that event. Scores: 

Scores, July 13: 

Events: 

Targets: 

Ed Martin, 7 
A Fay, 7 
Carson, 4 
setti, 
Gorham, 0 
Dr Dunn, 6 
Al Rae, 
Sutton, 0.. 
I) Piensa steko etoccspbexeesne 
Burham, 8 
Scoales 
Fowler, 6 

Sutton wins point on cup. 

Scores, July 20: 

Events: 

Targets: 

G E Sutton, 0 
Dr M Dunn, 
A Betti, 0 

FE Martin, 7 
Pe, Mii scesenacteunbess 
F Beohemer, 7.. 
R Gorham, 0.... 
B Scoales 

G Wood, 6 

F Baily, 

Ii Smith, 5 

Mrs Wood 

Wood wins point on cup. 

Scores, July 27: 

Events: 

Targets: 

Sutton, 
Gorham, 
sailey, 10 
Martin, 7 
Ray, 6 
Dunn, 6 
Fay, 7 
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Carson, 4.... 
Wood, 6 
Fay wins point on cup. 
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West Shore Gun Club. 


Kincston, N, Y., July 29.—I inclose the first and second shoots 
of our club for the Dupont trophy, under added bird handicap. 
There are to be ten shoots, the man winning the most times to 
take the trophy. 

In the second shoot, Mr. W. S. Smith made a-run of 50 birds 
straight, using a 16-gauge gun and 2% drams of powder. 

July 22.—First shoot for Dupont trophy, handicap added targets: 

p. Tot’l. 
o” 
. @ 
2 8 
6 16 


2 , 
8 2 
8 2 
$ 2 


July 29—Second shoot for Dupont trophy: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
25 25 


— 


H Johnson 
5 Freer 
25 Hume 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
cos uM 


QHNcomnone 


IN ‘NEW JERSEY. 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Monrtcratr, N. J., July 29.—The Newton, N. J., Gun Club paid 
a visit to the Montclair Club to-day, and the fourth of the series 
of team races between the clubs of the North Jersey League was 
run off, resulting in favor of the Newton Club with a score 
of 115 to 105. 

No. 4 in the appended scores gives the figures in detail the 
first five men forming the Newton Club and the second fj © the 
Montclair club. The other events were for silver prizes, some of 
the winners being Cahrs, Von Lengerke, Allan, Bush, Dr 
Gardiner and Brugman. , 

Quite a large delegation of the Mountainside Club, of Orange 
were present, while the trade was represented by Sim Glover ang 
G. Schneider. Glover was in very good form, breaking 103 out of 
105 shot at, while Cahrs, of the Newton Club, broke 111 out of 115 

Events: oe * Bee | 

Targets: 25 10 16 15 15 15 15 
Cabrs 10 _ os .. 2 
I rn a ua acai 9 14 
Woodward 22 6 os 
Howell 9 
Coe 


Howard 
Crane 
Glover 


Williams 

Brickner 

Winslow 

Schneider 

Brugman 

Cockefair 

Howlett 

Dr Gardiner 

McDonough os be 

Yeomans os os 13 

Holloway ee oe os 

Colquitt BD ce ee 12 

Nott B® 26 “co “ob 10 

Nicoll Ee, ae ee 

Epwarp WInstLow, Sec’y, 

Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 


Morcantown, W. Va., July 28.—The Recreation Rod and Gun 
Club held its seventeenth weekly shoot at Recreation Park this 
afternoon, with twelve guns out, fairly good weather con tions, 
and some pretty fair scores were chalked up. 

The officers’ goblet, handicap, was won for the week by Price 
with a score of 19 out of 22 shot at. ; 

The club championship gold medal was won for the weck by 
br. Sivey with an average of 89.8 per cent. for the entir: regu- 
lar programme. 

After the regular programme was shot off, some of the members 
shot several extra events, notably a 100-target race between 
Messrs. Taylor and Jacobs, in which the members’ high score for 
our grounds at this number of targets was tied, Mr. W. N. 
Dawson holding the previous record, made on Oct. 28, 1904. 

The club now has all arrangements completed for its tournament 
Aug. 8 and 9, and from replies so far received, we expect to 
have at least two full squads of experts and from sixty to seventy- 
five amateurs in attendance. PF 

We have two traps installed, with plenty of bluerocks, and are 
fixed to handle one hundred shooters with dispatch, should they 
attend. The scores: 

Officers’ goblet, handicap: 

Shot at. Broke. 
Cobun 18 7 
Taylor 
Barthlow 
Jacobs 
Beebe 
Harris 

Events: 
Cobun 
Taylor 
Barthlow 
Jacobs 
Beebe 


Stillman 
Events: 

Sivey 

Christy 


on Stillman 2 cad 
No. 1 was a miss-and-out. No. 2, was at 25 targets. Nos. 3 and 
4 were extra events. 
Fourth event, club team race, 20 targets per man, five men: 
Price, captain ......0.e0006 19 Cobun, captain 
Sivey Harris 
Barthlow Beebe 
Dawson 
Jacobs 


Extra event, 100 targets: 
Taylor NRL ciliinand ab ewinkbowesosth 2 


Emer F. Jacoss, Sec’y-Treas. 


Boston Gun Club. 

Boston, Mass., July 26.—The last serial prize shoot for 1905 was 
held at Wellington to-day, with Wm. Heer and Jack Fanning, 
trade representatives, as attractions, which in itself was enough to 
bring out a good-sized attendance. 

Heer, with 9 per cent., was high for the afternoon, with Fan- 
ning second, though the old reliable Dickey finished to the tune 
of 92 per cent. 

In the serial match, finished to-day, Dr. Gleason captured first 
with 122. Kirkwood second, 119; Blinn, 118; Frank, 117. 

Gleason won the long run of breaks, 52, eclipsing all others, 
though Dickey all but overtook this with a run of 46 to-day. 
Scores: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Fanning 
Heer 
Lawler 
Blinn 
Carver 
Frank 
Burns 
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78 9 
202525 Av. 
1822... 9B 
182... 
os: ae 
2131817 .7B 
7... 
13 814 666 
162223 ©. 826 
as Oe 
»?>.. = 
142425 92 
Train UE ne shes. ++ sae 
Atwood ; ‘ Saute... 7 
_Merchandise prize match, distance handicap: Muldown (l6yds.) 
27, Frank (19) 25, Carver (16) 24, Burns (18) 24, Atwood (16) 2, 
Kirkwood (20) 22, Blinn (16) 20, Fay (16) 18, Temby (16) 13. 
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Interstate Tournament. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 29.—Concerning the Interstate tourna 
ment to be held in Kansas City on Aug. 16, 17 and 18, undcr the 
auspices of the O. K. Gun Club, of this city, in addition to the 
regular programme, two novelty events have been added, same 
being as follows: One at 25 singles, 10 pairs, entrance $2.50; 
added, use of both barrels, and the other at 50 singles and 10 
pairs, enirance $2.50, $25 added, use of both barrels. J 

The special events are open to all, professionals included. We 
are advised by Mr. Elmer E. Shaner that he is receiving a great 
many applications for programmes, and judging from this, he 
satisfied that the shoot will be largely attended. 

We might also add that Mr. Fred C. Whitney has been assigned 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Company to act as cashier at 
this tournament. This in itself should show the importance of the 
tournament to the shooting public. Cuas, J. ScHNELZER 


Raleigh Gun Club. 


Ravercu, N. C., July 27.—Our members have failed to catch the 
enthusiasm this season, and it looks like we will close our seasoa 
in September with the smallest number of members since the 
copepaetnan of the club. ; 

it is hard to get a full squad at our weekly shoots. The Wilso®, 
N. C., Gun Club are taking the lead this year, and they have out 
an attractive programme for August 8 and 9—200 targets per day, 
with | added money. Three or four will go from our club. 
mention this shoot in my letter, as I have not seen their a 
nouncements in any of the sporting papers. 

The following scores were made on. our grounds. to-day. at a 
targets: Johnson 47, Ellington 47, Gowan 43. R. T. Gowas. 
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RESULT and 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 


Agencies: 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Tue attendance on July 29 was enough to keep the traps busy 
until dark. he weather was a little warm. A strong, cool 
breeze interfered somewhat with the flight of the targets. 
Twenty-four scores were recorded in the Schuler prize contest, 
five of the shooters making 50. In actual breaks, Sycamore was 
at the head with 46. <A special shoot will be heid on Labor 

4 


















Jay. and a good programme will be provided. A number of 
a : was ae three team matches were shot during the 
afternoon. a 
Schuier prize shoot, 50 targets: 
Hdep. T’t’l. 
RE a cccscweetcnccas 2446 
COED cocncecsccesesed 44 46 
dick . COMTRID.  ccccccccccesece 2 ¢ 
- Altheer . pO ree 1 
_ i MPa cc ctpaancesscernd 13 = 
Ceplinge Meyers ....eeeeeee os 
oes F. Altheer 42 
Abllers ...ccccccccccecce Tuttle ........ 2 
EEO sccvsccctnsesesuwes Le Compte ... 40 
Rybolt een eeeeeeeeeseee i BE Nodvecdnas cove 38 
Herman 5 TRPOE cc ncccpcnscceesce oe 37 
Jack 
Tear match, 50 targets: be 
ieee ocnceneenaiaeen 19 17— 36 Barker .. 21 21— 42 
Le Compte .cvcecoscess 21 22— 48 ~Gambell ++ :17 21—88 
Sycamore ..cccccccsecs 21 2i— 42 ~Hesser 21 21— 42 
Mellie -icsstipiecsien ta G1 G0—121 Totals ...........000- 59 63—122 
Team match, 25 targets: anh 
Tuttle -. 19 Keplinger .........+sseeee 19 : 
Meyer Lytle ...cccccccscccccesces 10—29 
Team ‘ 
Gambell 22 — Barker .....ccccecseseses 21 24—45 
Te COmOne .0scassacese 19 22—41 °° Hesser ......cccceccceeed 22—43 
Witte. ccnssneceannn DUMB cacenveseossese 42 46—88 


Garfield Gun Club. 


The appended scores were made on our grounds to-day on the 
occasion of the first shoot of the third series. nora 

In the club trophy shoot Hicks won in Class A on 24; George 
in Class B on 21; Ostendorp in Class C on 19. ’ 

In Hunter Arms trophy shoot, 10 singles and 5 pairs, Eaton, 
Kampp and Goetter tied & Class A on 18; George won in Class 
B on 15; Ditt won in Class C on 15 . ; 

In the Dupont cup shoot on 20 single targets, Kampp won in 
Class A on 19; George in Class B on 18; Ostendorp in Class 
C on 14 y 

The day was a fine one for target shooting, cool and calm and 
attendance was fairly good, considering that it rained heavily 
until almost 2 o’clock. 


Events: 1 22:45 8:9 Events: S$) 2 H714-6 6; 7 

Targets: 20 20 25 10 10 10 lu Targets: 20 20 25 10 10 10 10 
George ...... 151821 8 9 6 8 T Smedes ...131618.. 5 6 8 
MEMES oscvene 121119 5 7.... Kampp ...... 181918... 8.... 
Thomas ..... 32WM 78 6S Ditt_ ......... st ee SS : 
Dr Meck 131821 9 9 6 9 Dr Reynolds.12 1619 .. 1010 7 
SS  ccvcnaun 76126 6.... © Einfeldt ...161219...... «. 
Wakeman ..... 1115 5 6.... Ostendorp ...1441419.... 5 8 
McDonald ...1418 23 910 7.. Goetter ..... 181519 .... 5.. 
POOETIS ..cccce > oS a Oe Bere Mw Sexe GG 
en sccananl 18 15 29 .. 8B FT D9 Hewe ncccccccee ov oe |) ae 
Hicks ....... 1717 24... 8 9... Dormam ......6 os os an ke 
A Smedes ome ao 738 

No. 1, Hunter Arms trophy. No. 2, Dupont trophy. No. 3, 


Club trophy. No. 6, 5 pairs. 


Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
Ohio Notes. 


At the Greenville Gun Club Eidson won in Class A with 41 
out of 50. Class B. medal was won by Limbert with 38 out of 50. 

The Welfare Gun Club, Dayton, O., will shoot every Saturday 
(except Aug. 5 and 12) until the quail season opens. 

Supt. Ed. Clark, of the Dayton Gun Club, reports the pros- 


pects for quail this fall good. The birds liberated by the Dayton 
Pointer Club all seem to have done well. 

The Cleveland Gun Club programme for the annual Labor Day 
tournan nt will be ready about Aug. 10 


The Superior Fishing Club gave a shoot on July 2, which 
Was attended by over 100 members and guests. The club owns a 
iece of land on the banks of the Little Miami River, at Camp 

nnison, 16 miles from Cincinnati, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
They have a fine two-story club house with wide verandas facing 
the riv: In another building is the kitchen and still another 


buildine with screened sides, provides sleeping quarters for 
those who cannot find room in the club house. On the grounds 
is a bes: ball diamond, and near the house is the trap pit with 
expert tiaps. The club served a fine dinner and supper to its 


Suests, and music was furnished by Messrs. C. Wartman, A. 


Steemers. C. Adolphi and G. Christopher. The club has twenty- 
five members and the following officers: Geo. Schenck, Presi- 
dent; jrank Kotte, Recordin Secretary; Chas. Haeffner, 
Financia’ Secretary; Wm. Uhl, Treasurer. he most interesting 
event of the day was a series of three team matches at 25 targets 

rT man for $25 a team, losing team to my shells and targets. 

€ teems were Gambell and Pfieffer vs. D. Pohlar and W. Uhl, 
the lattc: team receiving handicaps of 3, 5 and 2 in the three 
matche The first match was won by Gambell 23, Pfieffer 20; 
# to 3. In the second match Uhl di ood work, breaking his 
first 14 traight and scoring 22, Pohlar 1 1, with handicap, 46 
to their opponents’ 43. Gambell made high score of the series 


m this match, missing only his llth target. In the third match 
Gambe!! missed his 1st and 15th targets, pecring 2, Pfeffer 19-42 
ta Pohlar’s 20, Uhl 16—26, with handicap, 88. Several othe- 
Matches were shot, but the scores made were low. The shooting 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 
the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 
CONDITIONS—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE—1000 yards. 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 





MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


was brought to a close just as supper was announced, the sup- 
ply of targets giving out at the same time. During the day 
Gambell broke 108 out of 126; D. Pohlar, 125 out of 156; Pfieffer, 
68 out of 90; Uhl, 81 out of 110; Knorr, 68 out of 90; Miller, 37 
out of 65; H. Pohlar, 27 out of 50. The grounds are hard ones 
to shoot on, as the background is formed by large trees which 
grow thickly on the river bank, and quick work is necessary to 
catch the targets before they are almost lost to sight against 
the trees. 

The regular medal shoot of the Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, of 
Dayton, was held on July 25. Six men qualified with scores of 
25 or better, out of the thirteen who shot. In the sixth shoot- 
off Oswald broke 5 straight and Hodapp broke 4. Hodapp cer- 
tainly gave Oswald a hot race. In the shoot-offs he shot at 39 
targets and missed 5. Oswald shot at 38 and missed 3. Harry 
Oswald and Wm. C. Oldt chose five men each for a team contest 
at 25 targets per man. The first match was a very close con- 
test, being won by Oswald’s team, 127 to 126. The win was 
credited to J. Schaerf, who beat Sapp, the last man to shoot on 
Oldt’s team, by 1 target, 18 to 17. he score, when five men on 
each side had shot was tied on 109. The second match was won 
by the Oswald team, 122 to 115. Miller, of the Oldt team, was 
high man for both matches with 47. Hanauer, Oswald team, 
second, with 46. 

The Dayton Gun Club held their regular shoot on July 28. 
Thirteen members were present. As the time for the club tour- 
nament, Sept. 4 and 5, approaches the attendance will improve. 

The Fayette Gun Club, of Lexington, Ky., had thirty-one 
shooters in attendance at their regular weekly shoot on July 27, 
most of whom shot through the 100-target programme provided by 
the managers. Among the visitors was the genial trade repre- 
sentative, C. O. Le Compte. The first event was for a silver 
cup given by the club, open to members only. It was won by 
F. Van Deren. Event No. 3 was the sixth in the series of twelve 
semi-monthly contests at 25 targets each for a Parker gun. As 
the scores stand now this is anybody’s race. High score for 
the day was made by F. Van Deren with 83 out of 100; F. C. 
Bell, second, with 81. 

The Columbus Gun Club’s plans for their Labor Day shoot 
have been completed, and a day of good sport is promised. 


In Other Places. 


The Grand Valley, Ont., Gun Club held its maiden effort 
in the target-tournament line last week. The attendance was not 
large, yet those present had a good time and good scores were 
witnessed. Arthur, Clifton, Drayton and Toronto sent delegates. 
McGill, of Toronto, made high score, 158 out of 175; Mallory, 
Drayton, second, 157, and Dunk, of Toronto, third, 156. 

The Topeka, Kan., Gun Club is of late waking up. A merchan- 
dise shoot is on tap. This is the town where such men as Frank 
Irwin, Gwynne, Price, Cap. Bogardus and Fred Erb shot in big 
tournaments thirty years ago. It was here that the last line 
of the wild pigeons were shot at the trap. They were secured 
by Judy from the roost in the Indian Territory. Those good 
old shooting days will never come again, when 150 men woud 
each put up $12.50 and shoot the ties to a finish. 

When there are shooting matches at Youngstown, Ohio, lead- 
ing the gang you will always find C. D. Hursey as manager, 
while C. F. Needels is the efficient secretary. 

The gun club known as the Buffalo Bill, North Platte, Neb., 
has new officers, viz., A. Muldoon, President; George Kinkowinch, 
Vice-President; C. C. Hopfer, Treasurer; W. W. Walkins and 
Ralph Starkey, Field Captains. 

Fred Croneis made the journey from Bucyrus, Ohio, to Monett 
on a bicycle for the purpose of taking part in the shoot held 
there. He made the good score of 41 out of 50, notwithstanding 
his tiresome ride. 

The explosion or bursting of a gun at Allentown, Pa., put 
a stop to a shoot. This leads us to call attention of all shooters 
that most every accident of this kind can be prevented by 
simply looking through the gun and note if any obstruction was 
left by the previous shot. 

From far away Weiser, Idaho, comes the report, that it being 
ladies’ day there were many spectators. The official shoot for 
the gun club trophies will take place at the next meeting. 

L. A. Platt, President of the Eau Claire, Wis., Gun Club, re- 
ports that what is left of the club will hold a shoot Wednesday. 
Some ten years ago this club was flourishing, held some large 
tournaments and had a squad that few, if any, clubs in the 
Northwest possessed its equal. 

Fourteen hundred pigeons were lately sold by the Kidd Ranch 
near Stockton, Colo., a the purpose of being used at the gun 
club tournament. 

The Omaha, Neb., shooters have an eye to business, and should 
notify Mr. Roosevelt. At their first shoot, held at Cut-Off Lake, 
the first prize was a baby carriage. Stewart won the shoot-off. 

It has been many months since the Alpena, Mich., Gun Club 
held a shoot, but the secretary writes that a shoot will be held 
en Friday to try and get the boys again interested in target 
shooting. 

The new Atlantic Gun Club, lately organized at Houghton, 
Mich., will hold shoots regularly every second gone! afternoon. 

We note that the Cheboygan, Mich., Gun Club has been organ- 
ized with the following members: /, E. Shoemaker, Capt. 
Welch, Frank Tracy, W. H. Conboy, Jas. J. Murphy, Fred 
Steiner, I. S._ Cooper, Art. Frambach, Dr. Graham, Henry 
Cueny, John R. Craig, W. L. Martain, Joseph Earl, Henry 
Young, W. S. O’Brien, C. L. Margnette. / 

The Horton, Kan., Gun Club’s name has not, to the writer’s 
knowledge, been seen in print for the past dozen years. Todd 
Wallingford won a first prize and P. P. Peterson second, with 
Jules Marquette third. : 

The Sycamore, IIl., Gun Club has taken a new lease on life, 
notwithstanding the absence of Colonel Shafter, and will hold 
regular shoots hereafter. a 

At Faribault, Minn., it was the decision of the gun club that 
a shoot would be held only once each week. Does it occur to 
the new clubs that shooting too often and too much is the cause 
of the decay of many clubs? It is easy to make shooting too 
expensive. : os 

arget shooting is improving at Edgar, Neo. At the last shoot 
there Dr. P. G. Grimm won first prize, J. W. Hiler second and 
Dr. G. R. Wocds third. . : 
The secretary writes from Alpena that the Cheboygan and the 
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Onaway Gun Club are getting ready to challenge the Alpenas. 
Nothing gets up the interest in the shooting line equal to a 
team race. 

There is talk of holding a big target tournament at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., Aug. 22-24. Shooters of that State should watch for full 
information. These Pine Bluff shooters are hummers in the 
tournament business. 

There were teams from eight gun clubs lately in competition 
at lola, Kan. They were from Coffeyville, Columbus, Erie, Ft. 
Scott, Florence, Iola and Nevada and Carthage, Mo. 

The Eveleth, Minn., Gun Club has challenged the Virginia 
club for a team match, and as soon as the conditions are ar- 
ranged the readers of this journal will be informed of same. 

Members of the Fargo, N. D., Gun Club are warming up for 
the Grand Forks tournament. At the last practice Long made 
53 out of 60. 

At the last Friday shoot of the Martinsville, Ind., Gun Club 
Charles Johnson won both prizes. At 100 targets he scored 90. 

The Michigan shooters should return thanks to the energetic 
members of the Saginaw, Mich., Gun Club. Prizes amounting to 
$700 were put up for competition at the July 30 shoot. 

The Easton, Ohio, Gun Club will on Thursday contest for their 
new trophy. 

The Fairfax, S. D., Gun Club will erect a club house for use 
of its members. . 

The Ashdown Gun Club, Winnipeg, lately held one of those 
unique shoots and outings, shooting from a barge while being 
towed down the river. Attractive prizes were up, and the sport was 
much enjoyed. 

The grounds for the use of the Ishpeming, Mich., Rod and 
Gun Club have been located at Brasswire Hill near the street 
cars. Weekly contests will be held, and shooters of Marquette 
and Nagaunee will be invited to participate. A tournament is 
to be held soon. 

The Hicksville, Ohio, Gun Club has invited the Defiance Club 
to shoot for some valuable prizes that will be offered for 
competition. 

Since the temporary organization of the gun club at Carroll, 
Iowa, there has been a regular scramble to get on the club’s 
roll, some sixty men having aiready paid the fee. The officers 
were elected Saturday evening, H. F. Shirmer, President; Julius 
Ruge, Vice-President; W. T. Ross, Secretary, L. T. Anderson, 
Treasurer. 

An important meeting of the Akron, O., Gun Club was held 
Thursday night as the stockholders elected officers. G, E. 
Wagoner was chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
J. A. Bradley. Cthers elected were R. T. Dobson, Vice-President; 
W. W. Wohfrend, Secretary; J. K. Williams, Captain. The 
Akron boys now have monthly shoots, and besides are getting 
ready for shoo‘s to be held on Labor Day and Thanksgiving. 

President A. E. McKenzie, of the Denver, Colo., Gun Club, 
was seen last week in Salt Lake, where he was boasting the big 
shocts to be given at Trinidad and at Colorado Springs. Mc- 
Kenzie, Bergess and Sharp each got into an argument and settled 
it at the traps by each getting 23 breaks out of 25. 

Members of the rew gun club at Manistique, Mich., Henry 
Neville, Ed. Ashford, John Schuster, Theo. Willebrand, A. Mc- 
Lead, M. Schneider, Oliver Champime, Gus Weigman, J. ’ 
Nagle, Ed. Niles, Sherman McNeill, E. E. Combs, H. 
Dowker, S. L. Dodge, F. N. Meriam, J. E. Fernea, Chas. How- 
ard, P. Eckstrom, N. W. Fox, C. W. Adkins, O. S. Johnson, 
W. A. Mix, D. J. Ward, Dan La Framboise, J. H. Cole, L. 
Rosenthal, R. C. McKessen, F. S. Thorp, Claud Smith, Wm. 
Durno, Alex. Durno, a Stellwager, W. L. Carpenter, J, H. 
Wheeler, T. M. Wood, Wm. Rowe, Ed. Blau, Wm. L. Wood 
and A. R. Munn. ‘ 

Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club has started in to practice for the 
contest with the Grinnell club. L. C. Abbott was high; C. P. 
Cook, second; Dr. H. H. Nichols, third; E. G. Wallace, fourth; 
E. H. Keeler, George Snow and A. B. Hover, tied on fifth. 

There was a “Tramp” at Monmouth, IIl., last week, and he 
stirred up some interest in the gun club, and there will be weekly 
shoots held. 

Harry Scriber won the shoot for trophy at Fond Du Lac, Wis., 
held last week. 

A trap has been purchased, and a new gun club is being formed 
in Beaver Brook, Pa. 

The Grinnell, Ia., Gun Club has issued a challenge to shoot a 
match with the Marshalltown club. A trophy is the object sought. 

The New Illinois Athletic Gun Club held their first shoot at 
Watson’s Park on last Thursday, there being twenty-two present. 
Some good prizes are posted, and shoots will be held each 
Thursday. 

The Dalton, O., Gun Club started Saturday for Turkey Foot 
Lake, where it will camp for ten days. Those in the party 
were F. E. Gibson, George Harig, Glenn Kasier, A. H. Arick, 
Hi. Santmyer and G. C. Freet. - 

Virginia. Minn., Gun Club held the first shoot for this year 
and elected officers, viz, E. D. Parmelle, President; W. T. Schulze 
Secretary; Dr. W. H. Spratley, Captain. Dr. Baldwin and D. O 
Anderson were new members added 

Little Falls, Minn., Gun Club has secured new grounds and 
put same in good condition. The first shoot, which is to be a 
weekly event, was held last Wednesday. 

The Forest Gun Club, Upper Sandusky, O., will hold the first 
tournament in September. A committee now has charge of the 
affair, and there will be an attractie programme issued. 


Ww. 
F. 


“Pardon me,” said the clubman with the bald spot on the back 
of his head, “but why do you always insist on playing for stakes 
when we sit down in a ra game of cards?” “That's my busi 
néss—not yours,” retorted the clubman with the watery eye. “I 
krow it is. Why don’t you quit it and go at something else?”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





“My proudest boast,” said the lecturer, who expected his state- 
ment to be greeted with cheers, “is that I was one of the men 
behind the guns.” “How many miles behind?” piped a voice in 
the gallery.—Philadelphia Press. 





“Say, father, what is a ‘nobody’?” “A nobody, my son, is a 
prominent woman’s husband.”=-Washington Life, 
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Derryfield Gun Club. 


Mancnester, N. H., July 22.—To-day was certainly a happy day 
for Mayor Reed, president of the Derryfield Gun Club, as the 
programme which he and the executive committee of his club had 
arranged attracted some thirty-five shooters, with all of whom Mr. 
Reed has a personal acquaintance, and among which are some of 
the best amateur shooters of this section. The programme as 
arranged called for 150 targets, five events of 10 and five of 20 
targets. The last five events to be for the Peters trophy and the 
championship of the State of New Hampshire, held by Mr. Carl 
Harrington, of the Derryfield Club, and for which fifteen of the 
State’s best shooters lined up, making on the whole higher scores 
than have ever been shot in this State in a contest of this kind, 

Mr. Harrington, of Manchester, had accepted the challenge of 
our good friend D. W. Hallam, of Dover, N. H., and as the scores 
of these gentlemen in previous matches had averaged high, a good 
contest was looked for, with no one reckless enough to hazard a 
gvess on who would win. : ‘ 

It proved, however, that neither was in championship form, 
Mr, Harrington being so confined by pressure of business that he 
was unable to get the necessary amount of practice, while Mr. 
Hellam, the challenger, who, by the way, was shooting a new gun 
which pounded his cheek so badly as to put him out of the run- 
ning, was, very much to the regret of his friends, unable to 
finish the programme. 7 

Elmer E. Rood, of the Derryfield Club, carried away the honors 
for the day by not only winning the Peters trophy and State 
championship on the excellent score of 94 out of his 100, but win- 
ning the high gun money, a $5 gold piece, for high average of the 
day on 142 breaks out of 150 targets, and finishing up with a 

ercentage of 94.6. Following him closely were the other Mr. 
Reed, who broke 92, shooting just a little better than he knew 
how; Mr. Bouton, with 90; Mr. Goss and Mr. Perley, with 89. 
Altogether eight out of the fifteen shooters finished the contest 
with 80 and better to their credit. 

On behalf of Saunders & Co., of Boston, Elmer E. Reed was 

resented a fancy cigar cutter, and Mr. Perley a pocket compass 
C B. F. Smith, the all-around sport and good fellow of the 
Watertown Club. 

Climax, of Lowell; Hibbard, of Boston, and Wheeler, of 
Brunswick, Me., while not eligible to the cup match, shot a pro- 
fessional race all through the day. The special prizes for second 
and third high averages for the day were captured by Messrs. 
Climax and Hibbard respectively. The shooting opened promptly 
at 10:30 o’clock under the most favorable weather conditions, and 
with the exception of an hour at noon, when Capt. Geo. Bartlett 
gave an exhibition of fancy shooting with the rifle, was continued 
until 7 o’clock. This exhibition of Capt. Bartlett is certainly 
marvelous, and demonstrates that the modern rifle, in the hands 
of such an expert as he, when used with the perfect ammunition 
he is using, is an instrument of marvelous accuracy. Small metal 
disks tossed in the air “by the human trap,” Mr. Wheeler, were 
perforated as neatly as if bored by machinery, and squares of 
quarter-inch steel plate were perforated as nicely as a paper would 
have been; all these targets being thrown in the air when shot at. 
By the use of mirrors for sighting, Capt. Bartlett hit his targets 


with the rifle, bottom up or any other way, he standing back to 
the object shot at, too. It is not in the reach of the ordinary 
man’s imagination to formulate it, it must be seen to be ap- 


preciated. His exhibition was witnessed by about 400 spectators, 
who were generous in their applause. 

Charles J Darrah officiated as scorer; Bert Davis, of the 
Manchester Hardware Co., as secretary-treasurer, and Mayor 
Reed as squad hustler, and succeeded in running off the pro- 
gramme and exhibition in good time. The Derryfeld Gun Club 
has obligated themselves to their friends, and rest assured they 
will be pleased to reciprocate when opportunity presents itself. 


Ihe scores: 





Events: 123 45 678 910 Shot 

largets 10 10 10 10 10 20 20 20 20 2 at. Broke. Av. 
Eugene E Reed. S$ 9 810 7 16 18 2019 19 150 134 89.5 
arr 1010 910 918 2017 19 16 150 138 92 
Bowen caeinue 7 9 9 7 919 18 18 1919 150 134 89.5 
Goss . ph aSneanbe 7 7 910 916 19 18 18 18 150 131 87.4 
Oe ..10 6 9 91017181717. 130 113 86.8 
Woodruff .......... 910 8 81017 18 17 18 18 150 133 88.6 
Harrington ........ 9 910 9 818 16 19 15 15 150 128 85.3 
OS eee . $10 710 618 1918 17 18 150 132 88 
Spwtelle ........... 9 6 710 417 20 13 10 13 150 119 79.3 
SE : ssektsos i a a ne a bee ee cite te 50 26 52 
Bartlett . 8 9 9 9 91917181717 150 132 88 
Wheeler ..... 9 910 91017 18 18 2019 150 139 92.6 
Miller .. 75 47 81612 $1716 150 100 66.6 
Tozier «+ 710 8 9 71715171918 150 127 84.6 
i ee 10 8 7 6 71516 19 15 15 150 118 78.6 
Elmer E Reed..... 10 8 10 10 10 17 20 19 19 19 150 142 94.6 
SC.” ccessenwasne 9 9 9 91019 19 19 19 19 150 141 94 
> -Uscppissnenave 8 9 910 918 1918 19 19 150 138 92 
Edwards ........... 9 8 9 710 18 16 18 17 17 150 «64129 86 
Dean ... ocveee $6 BD 8 OTVBBBS 150 127 84.6 
OO 6 8 9 6 81611141618 150 107 71.5 
Di <ssevepes ... 910 9 8 91719171719 150 134 89.5 
DD cc euenent 6 8 7 7 81516141711 150 86109) —=—(72.6 
Hallam .... cone be oe? ae ee ee os 110 47 42.7 
Chadwick .......... .. .. 810 6 15 17 19 17 14 130 106 81.4 
PR: Sobaisebesah shy ED ita ee ok oe ® 50 44 8s 
Stevens Se shacennh we. los 8 5 313 71611 .. 110 63 73 
Re 9 9 910 7 2019 2018 19 150 140 93.3 
Prosser -1813416.. 80 61 76.3 

Contest for Peters trophy and championship of State of New 


Hampshire, open to any resident, 100 targets, I6yds.: 





ene (EME. .vcxsncntscuy sue sbasct’ io Bae BD a4 
Eugene E Reed.. peeuseee -- 166 18 @ 19 19 $2 
r.C H Bouton Shddeshbenaken® Be) ae ae ae ae a0 
W C Goss ; inbnbausbeswen bt Sr Cy EES? ane ae 9 
Tohn Perley 5 joensen’ Nenbeases 17 19 17 17 19 89 
Carl Harrington ctnhonaen cae ee ae &3 
Chadwick j [sGkaub eo adiabeet 15 17 19 17 14 &2 
C A Allen swashoubeb ees 1 16 19 15 15 80 
Chas. Sawtelle eee ceweeens” ae Gn ae ee cae 73 
Andrew Lawson : sexesences'. SUED? BEEE | an 73 
E C Bngham . ay sea yoose Se ae ee a 70 
I T Prosser. iene SSbhebae See ewe bis 18 13 14 16 es 
Stevens Subwheebabhsxevensheeen 3 716 ll 
Pt MERMTK: nb cco hk vapercetedenpehesabans 9 6 10 18 
| Morris . Shue SSbdoeencensstannececd 2 Sexo oer ox” he ve 
Eucene E, Reep. 
Norwich Gun Club. 
Norwicu, Conn.—A special tournament was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, July 25, by the Norwich, Conn., Shooting Club in 
honor of Mr. W. H. Heer, who again made one of his record 


2 targets in 150. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Brindley. There were twenty-one shooters present, many 
being from out of town. Mr. Prest and and Mr, Tafft tied for 
amateur high average with 8219 per cent. The following are the 
scores, no percentage being given for those shooting at less than 
100 targets: 


scores, missing only 








Shot Per Per 
at. Broke. Cent. Broke. Cent. 
W H Heer.....150 148 99 Morris 67 58 
Prest ee 165 GPA AMOS occcccccce 63 57 
TE coun ewsewene 32 $24% Jones .......+0 § 26 isis 
Noble ..... seen 81 81 PET <cbeees’ . 6 39 ee 
Richards .......135 102 76 Holmes .... 5 18 ee 
Edgarton ...... 210 158 75 Ulmer 30 ° 
WUMEES. cin cbdcees 160 115 72 SS 30 
Vosselman . 125 8 68 Chapman 21 
ae 185 22 66 Hislop 13 
WNOR. cic crane 145 91 63 Mitchell 17 
ED: absccsnekee 200 117 59 
I. P. Tarrt, Sec’y. 
Independest Gun Club. 
Eastox, Pa., July 22.—The Independent Gun Club held the 


second oi the series of five shoots for the L. & R. trophy. The 
day being cloudy and windy accounts for some of the low scores. 

Below are the scores made July 22. Event No. 2 contains back 
scores, shot up for the Event No. 3 is regular handicap 
for trophy 


trophy. 


Event 1, 10 target \W. HH. Maurer 7, J. Maurer 9, Weiss 5, 
Ellictt 4 

Event 2. 50 target Weiss 4) 36, Hellyer (2) 30, Sandt (8) 22 

vent SU targets W. H. Maurer (0) 40, J. Maurer (1) 38, 
Elliott (2) 48, Heil (GS) 35. Ivey (14) 33, Richard (8) 25, Weiss 


(10) 34, Hellyer (8) 49, Sandt (14) 40. 
Event 4, 25 targets: Elliott 9, Richard 17. 
W. R. Ivey, Sec’y. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Aquidneck Gun Club. 


Newport, R. 1.—The tournament of the Aquidneck Gun Club 
July 28 and 29, had a oe fiero on the first day and 
thirty-five on the second day. W. Heer was high gun on the first 
- with 142 out of 150. Griffith was high on the second day with 
169 out of 175, or 96.5 per cent. The five-man team shoot was won 
by Watertown, with a score of 214, 


First Day, July 28, 











Events 123 46678 9 Shot 

Targets 15 15 20 15 15 20 16 15 20 at. Broke. Av. 
Heer, 16 ...c..ceccceee 141318 151419141520 150 142 -946 
Griffith, 16 ............ 15 1418131319141517 150 138 -920 
Fanning, 16 .......... 141517121418151417 150 136 -906 
McArdle, 16 .... 141417131315141217 150 129 -860 
Elliott, 16 ....... --» 141315121315131418 150 127 846 
Wheeler, 16 ... --» 121318 91419131215 150 125 -833 
Bowler, 20 .... -»» 121318111415 101118 150 122 -813 
Wm. Hughes, 18 -121215121113131518 150° 121 806 
Powel, 17 ....... --- 91216151117121216 150 120 -800 
Keeler, 18 ..... --» 131312101015101115 150 119 -792 
Smith, 18 - 111314101519 81216 150 118 - 786 
Soe ae 121314111214111416 150 li7 -780 
OT EO  suvvsve cers 9131813 715141212 150 113 -746 
PD AE acwocnvetees 10131410 817 91215 156 108 -720 
Dring, 18 5111015 71115 150 108 -720 
Aldrich, 16 13111116101014 150 106 -700 
Eggers, 16 1271314121116 150 105 7 
Noyes, » 1510 9111$ 12 15 150 103 -686 
C M Hughes, 18..... 13111412 811 91015 150 103 -686 
i as aShosveveenabi 8 818111114 7 914 150 100 -666 
Pee, BS scacescsnted 6869712 9 6 5 150 68 -453 
DEN, TE ccsnnnsncens 6 5 8 41010 6 8 7 150 64 =.426 
DEEEEGL. ED otbcctedhs abcess 17 13 11 1411 1114 120 96 -800 
St PR Sse 121417101414..... 100 81 - .810 
E Cavicchi, 19......... 2D Gee ee Be OD: ne 00. 0e Wy 81 -810 
F Cavicchi, 18........ BS BI Se secs os 100 78 -780 
Mamard, 16 ..... ---» 91111101219 nee 100 72 -720 
Letendre, 17 --- 112% 913 14 100 70 -700 
Getchell, 19 --- 1418 14131113 100 68 -680 
Madau, 16 ...... -- 112? 712 100 64 -426 
Cummings, 16 ....... § 913 911 9 100 60 -600 
I ct i ik 171375 9 100 52 -520 
Worthing, 16 ......... 10131212 9 . 80 56 -700 
DL SP ckcscash vh.os os-ee os OO 6 8 70 29 414 
Ween, + BB. cccvcccces GP Es ~C-ceris sw se-ew oe BO 29 -580 
RE TE “snanicioeseny bv as -a0 988 50 y- 500 
SR BR cvicnscnsins dv 0s 15 11 . 5 6 .742 


_Events 4, 5 6, and 7 8, 9, 50-target merchandise handicaps. 
Griffith and McArdle not in averages, did not accept handicaps. 


Second Day, July 29. 


nm 











Events: 1235 45 6 7 8910 Shot 
Targets: i5 15 20 15 15 20 5 2 at. Broke. 
Griffith, 16 ......... 15 14 19 13 15 18 175 169 
OS eee 15 15 20 1413 18 § 175 167 
McArdle, 16 ....... 14 14 20 13 15 19 13 1: 175 163 
0 sssencpael 13 14 18 14 10 16 li 175 158 
Fanning, 16 ........ 13 12 18 13 14 16 1 175 158 
Wheeler, 16........ 12 9 2014141713 1: 175 156 
Hebbard, 19 ....... 12 14 15 13 12 18 15 15 175 156 
W M Hughes, 20.. 15 11 17 13 13 18 13 13 175 156 
Pe UE, sachesshen i > 1513 18 12 13 175 148 
ee eee 71510121214 175 146 
. i Geaere Will 614412 175 141 
i eter 1221815 911 175 140 
6 Se eee 914131415 91 175 140 
Dring, 19 ... 12 13 1411 11 ‘ 175 139 
C M Hughes 13 13 12 14 11 18 1 175 139 
i.  deawensipie 11 13 14 10 13 17 2 175 136 
Dt TE tenccese 3.11 13 16 11 13 14 23 175 136 
Honney, 17 ........ 51113 1512 81617 175 129 
Bartlett, 16 12101418 81417 175 121 
Te <cxsstens § 8101513 71315 175 105 
Hallam, 16 ......... $11 7 9101216 175 97 
Letendre, 16 10 6 712 8 814 175 81 
Wilbur, 18 31516 121514.. 150 124 
Parker, 16 10 11 14 111011 150 87 
Kirkwood, 2: 1114151414.. 130 117 
ee 12 12 18 10 12 151113... 130 103 
SY TD wae es oe. cae 1412 91313 15 16 120 $2 
2 wedabeusne SiL 17 812 1313.... 115 82 
SOON. DE ee sevencs 151319121414.. 100 87 
EE cca ts Pie £2) pee 100 76 
OS aa ee os Eke .6e ween 100 67 
J ae eee re ere 55 16 
SY TD. -csabees ap 06 an $822 50 29 
ek ee oe Nas 50 22 
er che ab aks pee 35 28 





Events 4, 5 and 6, merchandise prize handicaps. 
Events 7, 8 and 9, five-man team shoot: 


Watertown. Aquidneck 





a eee McArdle 
DE sus shachhasenweeee Hughes 
Oe rn Sowler 
Burns Dring 
Carver 214. Powell 
Hudson Gun Club. 
THESE scores were made at the last shoot of the Hudson Gun 


Club, of Jersey City. The day was fine, and was only marred by 
the uncertainty as to whether the club could hold a shoot. 

During the time intervening between July 16 and 23 some mis- 
creant forced his way into the club house and tried to destroy 
everything useful. Besides breaking parts of the electric pull, 
stove, sink, dishes and glassware, the person or persons broke 
every pane of glass but one in the house. If the intention was to 
spoil the shoot, it was not successful, for things were straightened 
cut and a good many targets were thrown. 








Events: <2 oR eee a ee ee ee 
Targets: BHLDbDNBHEBBH BB GB 
GE ta cebhsrsbersbakbtbanvee 13 13 10 10 18 10 2 16 11 
SRE “henctccscesheneroas 7RBRBee.B8BKB BS IY 
Schorty eecvevcecesecvecere 14 14 12 18 . ° 
eT | ae 

ere 5 ll i: 4 

ss cn cee ceinheh peeth ye ee 

ST acho oc heave diuanbenne it eee Se 

DE a<icesnkssourasean a . ll 10 

EE” pita cesreusercake 5 oa. Coe 

i cheedicnbernebheaesons 13 6 : 

oe rr #3 On oe a ole a Gee ae cack 
Cocklin oe 19 20 17 Il 21 20 
Rurns > iA See 
Hughes 16 15 17 
Halley 18 19 


James Hucues, Sec’y. 





Consolidated Gun Club Association, 


Soutn Mancuester, Conn., July 26.—The Consolidated Gun 
Club tournaments of Connecticut have proved a great success. 
The sixth shoot was held at New Haven on July 18. Rockville 
leads in the club event, and following are the individual scores 
for the Peters Cartridge Co.’s cup, which they have kindly offered 
to the man making the highest total score in the team race. 
Also find club scores annexed. 

Individual scores: 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
A J Reynolds....... 120 105 H Edgerton ....... 120 95 
Kelley coo..-..ssee0 120 103 5 REE cenesvsse 120 93 
BE vocckcxunpresnae 120 1022 DP McElligott ...... 120 92 
McMullen .......... 120 102 BP Pe 0940s ~s0008 120 91 
FPR vs ccanescxvce 120 99 SAVES -<0seccccsccnve 120 88 
T BEMGE seavsornsccen 120 99 PEED sadvbpsserenvs 120 M4 
FE Betws .necccesse 120 97 E Finch othe 83 
J Derakter, oc.cccvene. 120 97 A Langdon 120 i6 

Club scores: : 

Rockville 479 New Britain vas 129 
Mints. CERO ~osdcrccesevcvense Oe eee a 417 
Waterbury ......scccesccccess 47 = Bridgeport coseebak qu 
WERMAMTIC 2.2.2. c ccc ccccecece ie ee kh ceceehaeee 
Norwich sccccccccesccscecces 446 


D. C. Y. Moore. 








[Aus. 5, 1905, 
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Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club. 


Twenty-six who brought their guns, and a large crowd who 
didn’t attend the practice shoot of this club, held in honor of 
Messrs. Bartlett, Wheeler and Jack Fanning, trade representatives, 
at Red House Crossing on the afternoon of July 25. It was an 
ideal day for shooting, and some very fine scores were made. 

The way Fanning smashed 9% out of 100 opened our eyes a little 
as it was a record for the grounds. Jack is the same old fellow. 
and we are always glad to have him with us. . 

The principal feature of the shoot was the fancy rifle shooting 
of Capt. Bartlett. He surely is a wonder. That he also knows 
how to handle the shotgun, the scores will show. We must not 
forget to mention that W Snow is coming fast with his 
average of 90 for the afternoon, and Le Noir, a close second with 
8, while our friend from down the river was shooting in poor 
form for him. Never mind, George, we know you can and have 
done better many times. We were obliged to omit our Peters: 
cup and merchandise contests for lack of time. Scores follow: 










3 46 67 Shot 

20 15 25 15 25 at. Broke, 
171318152 128 i110 
2011191124 1235 109 
1414231421 135 i 
ci 14 8181319 125 ) 
W H Snow 111815231522 115 14 
Fanning 10141914214.. 100 5 
Bartlett 10 12 161019 14... 100 81 
CSOT, -cnccbeSe ites neck 131910 4.... 75 56 
L Misterly m @ sh Dees se 7 18 
A Misterly i es 60 35 
i Sebswvepevenseanesesbeesasses on. on 0s oe 55 “9 
hi sk des ccuubebsnade spin tio’ os 55 3 
RGUES .cvnrdnconrsces cece 26 55 6 
Cheesman 40 2 
SEA Bocce edhe Wo cesves ce 1115. ' 35 26 
Boughton 5 35 8 
POE. ncocccecececese - . 25 2 
Alderman ° 25 15 
Pomeroy ° 25 ll 
Gesner e 25 6 
Austin ....... ° 15 il 
A Snow ° 15 10 
SS a ‘ 15 8 
SEE. Supt dantinny coptuscelinnhaebk. ke ae ka ° 15 8 
Talmadge — > 15 7 
SEG Ses Scsseete seh ceeye ee eue tees OS series ews 10 2 

Misi 


Bonesteel Gun Club. 


Bonrsteer, S. D., July 25.—The Bonesteel Gun Club ran 


a 
little afternoon shoot on the 17th inst. The programme consisted 
of seven events of 15 birds each, $1.50 entrance and a contes: for 


the Peters Cartridge Co.’s emblem, representing the championship 
of Gregory county. The attendance was not large, but there were 
representatives from all the nearby towns, and all events were 


hotly contested. 
Those in attendance were Porter; Thompson, of the Fairfax 
Gun Club; Phillips, of the Herrick Gun Club; Leach and Spatz, 


of the Bonesteel Gun Club. 

The shooting was not up to the standard, which can on!» be 
accounted for by lack of practice. Porter won the champi lip 
with Spatz a close second. The money in the sweeps was pretty 


evenly divided. 
It was arranged to have a shoot every two weeks alternately at 


Bonesteel, Herick and Fairfax, this shoot being the first one of the 
series under this un-lerstanding. The championship medal is to be 


put up in open competition at each of these shoots, regardle-; of 
shether or not the holder of same is present. This trophy was 
formerly a challenge trophy, and was held by Leach for on ar 
without challenge, and it was for the purpose of bringing into 
more active circulation that le waived his rights in the matter 
and changed it to the present rules. 

The next shoot will be at Herrick, on Aug. 8, and it is hoped 
that there will be a large attendance. 

Following are the scores, the last event being the championship 
event: 

Events: ina es Se 8 7 8 

Targets: 6 6 1 1 I 15 25 
CN Gh tgacons pea Vehonwscdbaheamkarel 10 11 12 10 9 10 18 
DE kirk scsiwrawse eve ans seaeaaslosiaaeeh slilBvesBL oe 
REEL coserhepnanerscesephaetapecenh ZnwMDUH Vv 19 
nic ckinewdashesinebaesaedaneaeen 610 ll ll Bil 21 
POR. bhaasinvesdascsubedmass ebenken 9 89 $10 4 9 15 


W. A. Leac H, Si 





Wesified Rod and Gun Club. 


WestFietp, N. J.. July 28.—Appended find scores of handicap 
event for cup presented by E. I. Dupont Co. We would un- 
doubtedly have had a larger attendance but for the fact that a 
great many of the club members are away on their vacations. The 


hendicap committee has so aranged it that members not present 
to-day can make up their scores at future shoots, of which there 
will be seven more, with 25 birds at each, but each member must 
shcot at the 200 birds. 

Ihe cup is a perfect beauty and the boys all fully appreciate the 
generosity of the Dupont company. You need not expe iny 


scores such as a Gilbert would make, as this is, as yet, a ung 
club, composed mostly of young fellows who have just gun 
shcoting, but they are all very enthusiastic over it, and, like lots 
more, think that it is one of the best, if not the best, of recrea 
trons 
ee 14 R Thompson, 17....... 12 
oe <M. Bo TF Mowers FE noscgss 12 
OSS ae 5 M Wratten, 18 ....... 13 
M Douglas, 16...... soe paxacid &S W F Hopper, 18...... lb 
Dr. Seymour, 14......... sa ee 

lhe other scores of to-day’s shoot 

Events: 1234 Events: 1 4 

Targets: 5 10 10 15 Targets: 5 10 10 15 
H Douglas ...... aos B BB. BR TROMMOGE ceccccee ce 6 
Pe WO cccesese co Bie Wire BE ©. Bicddedense 5 4. 
W Hopper ....... SOc. SB ME Dheee lacdesce 0s 5 6. 
Be FUE eve cescscs SO URE Meme ix.t5scs<kk en 5 il 


Harry W. Dovctas, $ y- 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 26.—The closing contest for the 
cup, narrowed down to Skutt, of Morton, and Stoddard, of ° 
ville, each 6 points to his credit. The scores: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 


Borst 
orts- 





*Skutt ..........20 5 25 Covghlin 
Stoddard ........ 18 6 24 Stewart ..... 
TONES idécusvccet 19 6 2 Clase cccccccescccae 
EE .ncsnncscs 17 7 24 
Back scores: 
*Stoddard .......22 6 2 Skeatt esecccesecsc 16 5 21 
GasOner cce.cctes ll 7 138 Tart, : 0s cvesneded 19 6 
Re-entry scores: : _ on 
SS *— eee 18 5 28 CSkutt ....c0cc00- % > 
Beets ...ccc0ss 17 6 23 *Stoddard ....... 19 6 
RE nsncedccknds 19 5 & 


*Wins point fer cup. Se ° 
Summary: Points—Stoddard 6, Skutt 6, Borst 5, Coug’ 1" % 
Gardner 4, Stewart 3, Sterling 2, Adkin 1, Shoemaker 1, W ri, 
Rickman 1, Sch'eyer 1. . 








In the shoot-off for the cup between Messrs. Stodd and 

Skutt, the following scores were made: 
Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. Brk, Hdp. Toth 
SenfGenl © s..cccae 17 6 23 Shem accccesccess 19 v - 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
— 
—— 

Of all the impedimenta of the camper, the mess kit is | nee? 
the most troublesome, for it. consists of a--multitude of ces, ; 
each of which takes up room and is likely to be lost. Wr 3 
camping constantly insist that utensils like cups and camp \: _— 
should nest. Wilson’s Complete Cooking and Serving a 
cems to have solved the problem of compactness and saté« al 


persons interested in cooking outfits may profitably send | ae 
Cortez Wilson & Co., 245 Lake street, Chicago, Ill., for a orcu 
oi their goods. 


